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NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.GS., 


Sorzenck DemonstTRATOR FOR THE BirMINGHAM ScHoot Boarp, tate Curator 
LeicestER Town Museum. 





To the detailed description of the Geological features of each County 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies, Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private workers. 





REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of 
There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”—JVature. 

“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 
book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“ We sincerely compliment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.”—Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is a list of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey...... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book. to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.” —The Academy. 

“A new interest, will.thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing the strata more or less minutely, with the 
pesition and direction of the beds......The tiro in geology, who chooses any part of Wales for 
his summer outing, will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face to face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review. 
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“Che Christmas Message.” 
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1 OYFULLY chimes each Christmas bell, 

\! || Its own sweet message of love to tell, 

Of the Virgin mild, of the dear Christ Child, 
® In the Manger of Bethlehem. 


We too in thought will go there to-night, 
And gaze with the shepherds in calm delight, 
For the Lord of love, left His home above, 
For the manger in Bethlehem. 


Each Christmas-tide the tale is told, 


Yet every time doth more love unfold, 
By faith the star grows brighter far, 
Or the manger of Bethlehem. 


We trace the cross on the workshop floor, 
That hallows work for rich, for poor, 

So each child we take for the dear Lord’s sake, 
To the manger in Bethlehem. 


Joyfully chimes each Christmas bell, 

For the old a message of love to tell, 

Of His tender care who as man did share, 
Man’s griefs at Bethlehem. | 
So each Christmas night when the tale is told, 

} With the angel’s wings each child pe 
: For the Lord is near, as that night so dear, 
When He came to Bethlehem. 
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A REAL QUEEN. 


GITANA. Why dos l weep, fair | dy ? 

ISABEL, For my rd, 
My dear, 1 love, whose death made dark the sun ! 
See, I would give my wealth, my soul, my all, 
My more than all, to see him live, and say, 
’Twas but lream I died in: here am I. 

GITANA. No morte an this to make a dead man rise ? 
The Wite f Endor did as much: and thrice 
The secret f her eraft are known to me. 
Ill use my spell for pity, not for gain. 
Come for Count Arcos 

ISABEL, Hold: in a 10ld ! 
Tears she i ror love must yt "he s} ed for naught i 
And should he come 

GITANA, Enough : I understand. 
Tears wept for one, another’s lips must dry. 


AFTER so dark a night, in so Many senses, it was natural that the 
sun, who has no sort of npeapetby for what goes on beneath him, 
should rise with unusual brilliancy. Rosamond sprang from her 
bed early, with a delicious sense that the weight of her unsought 
crown had at last fallen from her, that she was released from the 
spell under which she had been living, and was free to resume the 


life she had always longed for—even to begin again — her 


fifteenth birthday, so far as that might be. It was not that she had 


become false to the good resolutions she had been making for her 


people’s sake—it was that Apahu had ceased to be real to her, in the 
fresh birth of an English morning. 

Her first action was to kneel down beside the bed of Sophy, who 
still slept—who, indeed, had never been robbed of a night’s rest 
VOL. IX. TT 
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either by joy or sorrow—and to sing a song of thanks without 
words. She knew how she would have felt had Sophy been lost 
out of life and then, after many years, had risen from the grave: 
and what she herself would have felt, she believed that Sophy 
dreamed. And then, throwing open the window, she let her plans 
of life make themselves all over again. 

She would never marry. She remembered what Oswald Har- 
grave had said to her when she was a child, and even in Apahu 
she had come to comprehend his meaning. Indeed, where in the 
world are such meanings not to be learned? And if he had been 
ever so much loyal as to have known or cared whether her sister 
was alive or dead, she might easily have been tempted to be as 
false to her childish vow of singlene ss, as to her vow of self 
devotion to her people made in the belief that her people had 
become her all. But even Oswald, the only man she had ever 
met whom insight bade her trust wholly, had, by showing how 
quickly forgetful the staunchest of all men was, shown her what 
all other men must be. It was not that he had not recognised 
Rosamond herself in the Queen of Apahu: that was nothing: even 


Sophy had not guessed at what lay beneath her disguise. But 
not even to know, not to speak of caring, what had become of 


Sophy—that was treason: that left no name for the nature of a 
Rackstraw, or a Horace Derwent, or for any other example of 
civilised man. Had not her heart been overflowing with joy at 
finding Sophy herself alive, and well, and with her once again, and 
all her own, and maybe if the sun had shone less brightly, she 
would have let her heart turn bitter. As things were, she con- 
tented herself with a royal and lofty scorn for Oswald’s sex, and 
was far too much assured of her contempt for it to make vows 
against a temptation by which she could never, by the remotest 
possibility, be assailed. In her narrow world there had never 
been any man, who could be called such, save Oswald: and there 
was no place in it for a worse, the best having been expelled. 
Why, he had not recognised Sophy any more than he had 
recognised Rosamond ; Sophy had found concealment as easy a 
game to play as she. Of course, he, as their neighbour at Wind- 
gates, would now have to know who the ladies at Crossmarsh were. 
And yet—it suddenly struck her—why should he, why should any 
living creature know? It would be hideous to have to play the 
part of a nine days’ wonder, as the heroine of some newspaper 
romance about the conversion of a missing heiress into a barbarian 
queen, who had returned home after years of adventure such as 
none of imagination inferior toa professed journalist’s would dare 
to conceive. She shrank, as any woman would, from feeling her- 
self a heroine of such sort even for a single hour. And then 
Sophy would have to be dragged into the exposure, with her own 
concealment to account for—a concealment which no human being 
would ever be able to comprehend. All this would be saved if 
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they remained as they were—Sophy and Rosamond to one another, 
but to all the parish Madame Miranda and Miss Grey.  Cross- 
marsh would become used to them in time, and the wider world 
would soon forget even the tradition that there had ever been 


foreign woman calling herself Queen of a country that would neve: 
be heard of again. 

For oceupation, home and rest looked ample to satisfy one who 
had known neither for 1 any ye +e and who does not fane y that 
what she feels now sh will | for ever—nay, that all the world 
wil! feel for ever what she fe 1s now? So, single and at rest, she 
and Sophy would go on living at Crossmarsh, which was at any 
rate full and large enough to give two pairs of hands as much work 
as they could do. It was not idleness that Rosamond wanted, but 
to work out her life in peace, and she had at any rate studied 
the art of government enough to have learned that there is work 
enough to be done anywhere and everywhere. 

She knew whe nm hy woke even sooner than Sophy |} .erself : 
and the first sight upon which tl ope ning eyes fell was Rosamond. 

“Wake up, Sophy!” cried she ; ‘and wish me many happy 
returns of the day! At last I am fifteen!” 

“Fifteen !” exclaimed Sophy, starting up im bed, and feeling 
herself compelled to face a new day in company with one whom 
her inmost heart could not receive as the sister who had died while 
she was a child; “ why—you were fifteen when——” 

™ Never, Sophy. N hing has ever happened since I—sinée | 
was ill. That was yesterday. Iam well, and fifteen, to-day.” 

Meanwhile, Horace Derwent, utterly baffled by his reception of 
yesterday, had spent his evening in a tong ramble along the coast 
in order to think matters out by the he ‘lp of hard exercise: fo: 
he was little used to sit thinking, and had to balance the action 
of his brain with that of his limbs. And the more he thought 
the less could he believe in Senhora Miranda’s good faith, even 


though he could not invent any shadow of reason for her 
contineall concealment of his unfortunate brother from one who 
so clearly meant him well. But there is no need to narrate in 
detail the inevitable mazes in which the mind of one was com- 
pelled to wander who had no better light than Silver Moldwarp’s 
for a guide. And then he was angry with himself for having 
been startled out of needful persistence by recognising Sophy in 
the Senhora’s companion ; and still more angry in that one who 
had so plainly shown her contempt or aversion for him, or both, 
should still have had the power so completely to overthrow his 
presence of mind. 

Only one thing remained certain and clear—that Senhora 
Mir; anda must be compe led to give up her knowledge, that his 
half-brother must forthwith be restored to his imheritance, that 
Sophy must be blotted out of his life, and that he must hence- 
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forth devote himself to the work of holding up his mother and his 
sisters above the ruin that justice would cause by the strength of 
his own arm. Of one thing he did not as yet dare to think: for 
the bravest and honestest of men was bound to be a very coward 
of cowards before the prospect of having to announce to his 
mother the catastrophe that was about to befall. No man 
believes in the power of a woman to sacrifice those who are dea 
to her for the sake of justice to an enemy: and doubtless, in Mrs. 
Derwent’s case, her son’s disbelief in the ce: apac ities of her sex were 
not unjustified. Even he had had to thrust himself out of 
temptation, though a man. At length his thoughts succeeded in 
tiring limbs that were untirable while left to themselves, and 
brought him to the condition in which To-morrow appears in 

hopeful light, simply because it is not To-day. So he returned to 


his bed at the “ Feathers” at an hour that would be considered 
late in Crossmarsh, and in a humour of too little desire for the 
company of Moldwarp to make enquiry whether the latter was in 


the parlour, or in bed, or where. 

When next morning came, with its fresher if not better counsel, 
it seemed of but small moment to him that Silver Moldwarp was 
still missing: and to others, who knew not that this elderly 


gentleman in black clothes had been in the neighbourhood of the 
haunted chamber. of no moment at all. Now that Horace was in 
direct treaty with the lady who, a mystery herself, appeared to 


hold the key of all lesser mysteries, his original guide could be 
dispensed with 1, and would doubtless take good care to turn up in 
time for his reward. Had he cared to make e nquiries, he might 
perhaps have heard news: as things were, he saw nobody but 
country maid who brought him his dish of eggs and bacon, and 
then set off at an hour, fixed rather bv impatience than by 
etiquette, for a second and final interview with Senhora Miranda. 

“She knows where Lawrence Derwent is: and both of them 
trust me, or they would not have trusted me with the will. | 
forgot I was dealing with a woman, who doesn’t know how to be 
straightforward, and must needs make a secret of e ve rything, so 
that she may be important, and let it out piecemeal,” thought th 
young man, whom everything was combining to confirm in bis 
misogyny. “If she had anything to hide, she would have let it 
out long ago—one may be sure.” 

With such venerable traditions he sought to transform himself 
into a philosopher, and labeled and disposed of one woman so 
that he might not be troubled in his social ruin by vain thoughts 
of another—rather than call Sophy a coquette, he laid other 
offences upon the shoulders of any of her sisters in Eve who 
might happen to be nearest to hand. Nay, he believed that he 
had steeled himself, by dint of common sense, strength of resolu- 
tion, and half eagerness for the hard battle of life in which he 
must presently engage, that he honestly felt capable of meeting 
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Sophy herself face to face without again losing one iota of the 
most dignified self-possession. fa’ eturning £0 the house that 
held her, he was no mere moth stupidly fluttering about a fatal 
flame, but one inspired by the conviction that one may learn from 
experience how to avoid being burned again. A burnt child, as 
they say, fears the fire: a philosopher is not, or ought not to be, 
slave to childish fears. 

Indeed, he was so confident of himself that he even looked 


forward to meeting her for the last time, solely, of course, in order 
that she might plainly see how mistaken she was if she fancied 
that any conduct of hers had so much as singed a single feather of 
his wings. He would confin imself solely to his all important 
business with Senhora Miranda, and so, it may be, have the 
triumph of wounding a coquette’s vanity: for love delights to give 
pain, and to share all things it feels; and somehow the very 
brightness of the sunshine, as it were, hardened him: for it shone 
SO apart from all things that went on upon earth, and upbraided 
his life with all that other sunshine that “—— so well have beet 
but for a villain and a flirt—and but for the flirt the mos 
of all. 

For exactly one thing lie was not prepared: and that was in th 
midst of his thoughts of her to come face to face with her of whom 


his thoughts were. He had not ex pecte d to see Sophy till he had 
entered the house: and he met | all on a sudden, in the middl 
of the drive. 

Had he been prepa for this most simple of chances, he would 
have raised his hat and passed on, so as not to press his compan 


upon a girl who had so plainly shown that she wished to hav: 
nothing to do with one whom she had no doubt learned from hei 
new frie nds to be a ruined pretender to a fortune that was non 
of his own. Indeed, had already felt—for he had thought ofall 


things save this meeting with her alone—that had she ever promised 


to be his wife, he would have had to have given her her release, 


and that he could never have kept her even if he had had the evil 
fortune to win her. But, unprepared, he wavered: and it was for 
Sophy to vindicate her own dignity by not showing a sign of having 
so much as noticed his neglect of her in her time of trouble. 

“Good morning, Mr. Derwent,” she said, with an effort afte: 
easy indifference that made her seem almost cordial. She even 
forced herself to hold out her hand, even at the risk of his finding 
it too warm or else too cold. “If you wish to see Madame, you 
will find her at home.” 

“Thanks, Miss Fane. Yes: I have business with Madame.” 
He did not notice anything about her hand, as he held it lightly 
fora moment: and indeed if it had actually trembled, he would 
have thought his own to blame. “It—it isa long time since w 
met, Miss Fane.” 


a 


Of all things this was the last he meant to say: and so he said 
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it, according to the law of such things. They were standing hard 
by that very greenhouse where, in old times, Oswald Hargrave had 
asked Rosamond to wait for Lise, and had tried, as it seemed in 

vain, to give her first lesson in love to one who in some ten years 
had never received another. Thus, seeing that this greenhouse 
(as may be remembered) had been Sophy’s main wat ch-tower, the y 
were in the worst possible position for confidential talk : for if stone 
walls have ears, glass ones have ears also, and eyes as well. But 
nothing was more remote from their intention than , tat in con- 
fidence: and Sophy’s recollections of her ‘hildhood were as faint 
and dim as her sister’s were strong even to passion. 

“Is it?” asked Sophy. 

* Well, perhaps not,’ said Horace. “A 
much for people not to meet in L ondon, 
will have to be a good many years now.” 

* Yes,” she ans swered. “1 dare s ay it w ill.” 


‘* Yes—I am not likely to trouble my friends any furthér, afte 
to-day.” 
“Tam sure of that,” said Sophy trying to be sarcastic and cool. 


‘*T should say there is nobody in the world who is less likely to } 
troublesome to his friends.” 


“To trouble my acquaintances then. But I should have thought 
you the last to give me so good a character, Miss Fane. I have it 
on my conscience that | ought to ask your forgiveness for having 


been something more than teseblesome.’ 

He knew he was not speaking as he had planned : but her coolness 
stung him: and for that matter it now seemed better to part from 
her in a quarrel than simply to lift his hat and | 

Perhaps he felt, though he cert: ainly ain 1 not see, that she also 
was growing a little angry: for she had meant to make some sort 
of point against him, as she would h: irdly he ive done had she been 
honestly carele ‘ss, or as clear in her conscience as he felt himself to be 
in his own. “TI really,” said she, a little sharply, “cannot 
what you mean.” 

“Then all I can say is,’ he broke out plainly, “ you must be 
forgiveness itself—as for me, I declare that I can’t look back upon 
the way I tried to force myself upon you in the midst of all your 
trouble without shame. Only I thought [ might be able to help 
you—and I could not know then, as I know now, that I had 
neither the right nor the means to help me weakest of all 
creatures in the world.’ I never meant to say a single word—but 
it is said now. I think, if you knew of my ‘ane ion from your 
friend, the Senhora, you might have let me know it at once, and 

saved me a great deal of pain. One does not generally go out 
of one’s way to wound those for whom one cares nothing— at least 
a man would not, whatevera woman mightdo. There—it has said 
itself, and it certainly will not be said again. I ought to be 
thinking of my poor brother, and ef him alone. Perhaps yow can 
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tell me where I may find him—or must you wait in everything 
upon the will and pleasure of your Queen : ee 

‘“ But it must be said—eve rything must be said !” exclaimed 
Sophy, with a sudden change of tone, and an eagerness that she 
might have caught from Rosamond. “What do you mean by 
forcing yourself upon me? You must tell me—you must. in- 
deed.” 

«Why ‘must’? What is the use of another word, when I never 
meant to say a single one? However, if you must know—well 
then, a man who finds himself denied and unanswered may go 
on persevering up to a certain point: so long as he cannot guess 
why. But when he finds that, unknown to himself though not 
unknown to others, he had lost a fortune, he can only put the two 


things together and—beg pardon for his troublesome folly, as I do 
now.” 

“ And what, then, his friends to think, when he seizes every 
chance of flattering their weaknesses while he thinks them rich, 
and quietly throws them over as soon as he finds them ruined and 
poor: yes, who is so afraid of their wanting his help, I suppose, 


that he flies even from their deathbeds as if it were the plague | 
There, Mr. Derwent : we have both said our say now—” 


“Good God! J fly from you—and because I was afraid 
your being poor ? Have you forgotten how IL tried to see you da 
after day, and was always denied—how I wrote to you (and 
shames me now to think of how and what I wrote) and was ne\ 
answered : how—- 

“ You did write? You did call? 

‘How can you ask me—when you know it as well as 1?” 

‘ But. I do not know it—] wees knew it—it must have been 
kept from me: though Heaven knows how, or why, or by whom. 
Oh. what have I thought—what have I done?” 


“ You never denied yourself to me? You thought me some 
miserable fortune hunter, who found himself disappointed, and 
was not even civil enough to let himself slide away by decent 
degrees ? Sophy you thought this of Le }? 

Surely she was sharp enough to have retorted, * And what 
better did you think of me?” But she had: no heart left fo: 
retorts: that part of her was wholly engaged in the new birth 
of an old dream of hope from its grave under the warmth of looks 
and tones that it welcomed almost too much to understand. So 
she only answered, 

‘Is it possible for friends to forgive friends ?” 

And while her heart was thus engaged, all her wits were 
work upon what that letter had said, and rubiGleer it had gone 
Little indeed had she guessed, when she went-out that morning, 


what its sunshine was to bring! After all, the sun is not always 


cold-blooded; ‘and can — with his subjects now and then. 
‘They can try,” sa 1 Hor: ice, magnanimous with love, and forget 
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ting that if mistrust was treason, he was himself no less to blame. 
“ Sophy—my darling—you know what I would have said if this 
strange cloud had not come between us, ages ago. I was going 
to tell you all I felt that very night when you were to have come 
to our house, and never came. Sophy—whatever you would have 
said then, or after, say it now!” 

Then Sophy also learned what it means to wake up suddenly 
and to feel as though all past sorrows are a dream. There was 
no need to stand out for the formalities of wooing: for she felt 
herself alone in the world, despite those new found ties which 
meant so little to one who had lived without them until she had 
forgotten them, and indeed the most gracious and generous 
honesty . is only the due of one who had waited under so dark a 
cloud so long. . . . . And so the word she would have said before 
she disbelieved was whispered and sealed, despite the blundering 
of Oswald, the plotting of Rackstraw: in short, despite all the 
world of men and women they knew. 

Indeed it had needed but a look and a word to clear the air 
between them, and it was a little a that the process had 
taken at any rate so many words. Had they not been true lovers, 
after their manner, they might doubtless still have found many 
a matter left that needed removing before the air 
considered wholly clear. How, for example, 
presence at home and in London be without her knowledge so 
often and so systematically denied? How could he have written 
a letter that had failed to reach her hands? But though reason 
be helpless all at once to exorcise such doubts, reason, happily, 
was wholly absent, as she should always be when two lovers have 
found one another again, and stand hand-locked in a garden of 
sunshine. Let ruin come now, and welcome 

But no; less welcome now than ever. Ruin had been only 
welcome when it meant escape from self—not now. Horace, 
though it was he who loved the better, as one needs must out of 
every two, was the first to recover consciousness that the cloud had 
been no dream, and hung over them still. 

“My darling,” he said, “don’t forget that you are giving your- 
self to a poor man: who can call nothing but you his own—— 

“Did I ever think of you as a rich one ?” asked she. 

They were as close together as could be: for they were out of 
sight of both house and road, and there was nobody to watch from 
the greenhouse now. 

* But you know that everything I have seemed to have, I have 
been robbing from another man—or rather has been robbed for 
me by others: and must all be given back again. And I have 
others to work for—not only you. For I cannot suppose that my 
brother, since he has been so treated, will show much mercy to 
me and mine: and, for myself, 1 would ask for none. ‘There is 
only one thing for me, dearest—I must go abroad. The colonies 
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were made for men like me,—so that scoundrel Rackstraw has 
told me and proved to me over and over again. I must work 
my way up—can you wait for me, Sophy? With you to work 
for, waiting can’t be long.” 

More than half his speech had been wasted. That his brother 
had been ill-used, and that Rackstraw could be called a scoundrel, 
were things too dead against all her beliefs to be understood all 
at once, though since he said them, they must needs be true 
she could not believe and trust him enough to make up fo 
having mistrusted him so long. But what was not wasted was as 
clear as day. 





* No—lI will not wait,’ said she. “lam beginning to under- 
stand things—not much, but enough for me. You must not have 
all the work, and all the trouble, while I have none. Oh, Horace, 
you must not ask a stay waiting for you here—waiting, and 
wondering, and perh not hearing from you, like—tlike I did 
be fore——” 

“What!” he cried, looking down into her eyes with joyful 
wonder: * You will come—with me ?” 

“Why not? tI could help you—I should not keep you 
down——” 

“Darling! But to the other end of the world——” 

“ What is to keepme here? Yes, and farther still.” 

So spake she whobut a few hours ago had been full of longing 
to place herself indeed at the other end of the world, but in other 


company. Heart was speaking to heart now, so that their words 
were not loud. But their whisper was loud enough at least to reach 
the ears of Rosamond, as she stood and listene .d behind the glass 
and under the vine. 

[t was not a case in which one calmly waits to decide whethe 
listening is right or wrong. At first the words she heard were such 
as were open for all the world to hear. The line when they 
ceased to be such was far from being clearly drawn ; and, when that 
line was passed, she could not lose the rest without stopping he: 
ears, or letting Sophy and Horace know that they were being over- 
heard. Indeed she was not conscious of being a listener, but of a 
sudden blow. 

She was dead then: after all. 

Why had she ever come back from her grave? The folly of 
ghosts who come back to trouble the living was at last being borne 


sharply into her mind. Only yesterday Sophy had regained her 


lost and buried sister: only to-day Sophy was eager to leave her, 
“for the other end of the world, and further still.” Rosamond had 
come back, with her heart on fire, only to find all things void and 
barren, and herself forgotten, not wanted, and in the way. 

And so it was for a common love-pique, and out of no instinc- 
tive affection for the sister who had become a friend, that Sophy 
had been so anxious to escape to Apahu. And so this was the 
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end of the poor Queen’s fantastic. plans of throwing her crown 
away, and of living, with Sophy, in such manner as wise maidens 
will who have discovered in time the vanity of love; 
foreign friendships, and of all things but nature, duty, and nome. 
She had been wasting all her joy upon a heart that never kney 
her, and turned from her without a thought as soon as some 
young man came by. I know that love is the only passion which 
poetry, and prose too, permits to set hearts breaking ; and that 
for a sister to break her heart over a sister is out of all rule. 
Yet I doubt if many a man has gone nearer to breaking his heart 
over a mistress than Rosamond went to breaking hers over Sophy, 
Think how it would be if you, having been dead, were 
suddenly to come back, full of poomiacnie life, to find youspent 


marriage, 


conventionally mourned indeed, but—in the way! If you were 
wise, you would straightway crawl “og to your grave. a who 
among us could count upon welcome to the midst of all the new 
growths and the new interests that had sprung up since he was 


dead, and that he would only come back to disturb ? 

That is a thought solemn enough to comfort the dead (if they 
could feel) in their graves. But it brought anything but comfort 
to Rosamond, as she watched her sister and her 
move slowly towards the house, and with none but themselves in 
their minds. Her uncle was dead—well, that was a disappoint- 
ment rather than a sorrow, and he had always been one of those 
men to whose loss a younger generation soon grows reconciled. 
The friend of their house hold had forgotten them: but to accept 


sisters rover 


this she had been aided by pride. She had found her home lost 
and broken, and herself forgotten: and this had been hard at 
first to bear, but it could be borne. But Sophy was not only 


Sophy, but had come to unite in herself all that was left of 
friends, family, and home, all in one. And while Sophy was thus 
all in all to her, she was no more to Sophy than if she had never 
been born. 

It was a tragedy; and none the less for its being wanting in all 
the elements whereof tragedies are made. She was young, 
healthy, rich, a crowned Queen, who had lost no. lover, and was 
free to do with her life well nigh what she p “?* - neither had 
she sinned against any, nor any against her. Why should she 
wish to stand between two true levers ? She did not wish it; she 
wished nothing. She could only feel dead in the midst of others’ 
lives, and infinitely, hopelessly alone. If only a dog could have 
let her see that he remembered her, she could have cried. It 
would have been more bearable had she felt less full of life and 
strength, or compelled, like her sister, to fight the world, And 
if other real kings and queens ever feel in this like this one, then 
it is the heggars who have the best of the world. 

She had not the heart to follow the lovers towards the house 
which had once again ceased to be home—or indeed, for anything. 
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So she crossed the lawn, and passed through the side door in the 
garden Wé all to the path along the cliffs edge: whence she was 
supposed to have ah n herself; it had been an old haunt of hers 


when she was alive. 


~ 


THE last sight and | 


COnNSC ious 


into which ope am 
be made more lonely 
(hrough the air out of 
The next « 
told, for they were ] 
they that at last he 
-was lying upon a b 
while aewacted hers« 
her and heard her 
he might 
rest, she remained a 
nay, though | 
Nor did she ever chat 
So far from this, he o 
he had not really 
whether he, living, had 
had found her alive. 


another. 


WI] latever 


At last, 


his own had to decid: 
they decided for his li\ 
away from him, 
with a mind strange] 
found himself stretch: 
strange, and with a g 
ill. He tried to rise, 
self to his elbow. 


ast sound which made Oswald Hargrave 

fell forward upon that same cliff path 
id turned for solitude (as if loneliness can 
is the sight of Silver Moldwarp whirling 
is world, and the evil echo of his fall into 


xperiences of life were such as are not to be 
inted by fever. So wildly impossible were 


ld have sworn. had he the strength, t hat 


| of spik sin ie midst of a flock of wolves. 


[. looking ant qd oie as he had last seen 


Ss ago, was his bedside guarding him. 
wand then « joub' as to the truth of the 


L\ s Teal. He could hear her very voice : 
nd less clearly, he could feel her very eyes. 
into any other creature, as did the wolves. 


or twice found strength to doubt whether 


und her al last. and feebly tried to decide 


found her dead, or whether, being dead, he 


e eame the time when other powers than 


whether he should actually live or die: and 


ing. A long, deep darkness seemed to roll 


left him with a body miserably weak, but 
calm and clear. W he n this happe ned. 


1 out in bed. in a room at once familiar ee 


neral consciousness of having been terrib ly 
but had not strength enough to bring him- 
The effort only brought back the memory of 


how it was he had been brought to this pass, and the knowledge 


of where he must bs 


ly ing ert alas, the knowledge also of tl 


he had brought himself face to, face with Lawrence Derwent. at 
last, only to let the ruffian Ne Fash his hands. The memory 
of what he had? last seen and heard -of Moldwarp made him 


shudder: but at that of his own blundering failure he groaned aloud. 
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The slight rustle of adress seemed to answer him. Then, clear 

though his brain had grown, a desperate hope, born of past fever 
‘ame to him. 

*¢ Js it Rosamond ? ” he asked in the ghost of a voice—so much 
a ghost that he scarcely knew whether he spoke or no. 

“ Do you know me?” came an eager and anxious answer, clos 
to his ear. 

The desperate hope vanished. “You are Sophy Fane,” | 
sighed, “unless I am dreaming still.” He was so weak that he 
could hardly keep from weeping over his vanished vision, as if he 
were a child who has dreamed of having grasped the moon, and 
wakes with clenched but empty hands. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed “erie “The doctor was right 
the danger is gone! But how did it | ap pen? How came to 
be foun: 1 lying on the cliff—But I mus oi 

“ And——” 


“Hush! Nor must you.” 


7 


n’t ask questions now 


Indeed, what between sleep and weakness, and the first passiv: 
indifference of one who has just returned from a journey to 
death’s door, Oswald took four-and-twenty hours to learn that it 
was over four weeks since he had been discovered lying stretched 
upon his face, all unconscious, bleeding to death, and so near the 
cliff’s edge that it was wonderful he had not rolled over and 
been swept away by the tide. Who had found him there? But 
at this question Sophy only shook her head, and answered that it 
was nobody in partic ‘ular—indeed, that she had forgotten and 
would have to enquire. Who had shot him ? asked she in turn. 
But, not having yet settled in his own mind how, when, how far, 
or to whom he should report this portion of his search for Law- 
rence Derwent, he answered, somewhat in her fashion, by turning 
round, and affecting a sudden sleep that very soon became a 
reality. Clearly the murderer of Silver Moldwarp, and his own 
half murderer, was not arrested, or Sophy 
been put in a different form. 

By the time another long bout of sleep and food was over, he 
had seen both his doctors, one of Crossmarsh and. the other 
from Laxham, as well as Sophy once more, and was in better pos- 
session of matters, so far as they were known, and as he could be 
told.them. He was truly at the house that was now Senhora 
Miranda’s, whither he had at once been carried, and where he had 
been nursed back into life again. It had been a formidable wound, 
a bullet having entered the chest, and having spared life as if by 
a miracle: as things were, there was still fear of permanent lung 
mischief, and of his being never wholly the same man again. 
No mention was made of Moldwarp, whom there was nob ody to 
miss, and no reason for missing: and Oswald, preferring to keep 
his own counsel, at any rate till he should have seen Horace Der- 


quest ion would have 
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went, readily fell in with the general impression that his assailant 
must have been a burglar whose work had been disturbed. What 
was more likely than burglary upon a house just occupied by two 
unprotected ladies from London where thousands of people knew 
that one of them was a very queen of ruby mines? Nobody had 
been taken: indeed thi pS. were altogether without a clue. 
There was little more to be spoken of, so far as concerned 
Oswald. His only interest in the disposition of the Derwent 
property depended upon its enabling him to meet the rightful 
heir, and this seemed now to have become more impossible than 
ever. The assassin had no doubt fled the — by this time, and 
Oswald, dogged as he | d proved himself, shrank from the prospect 
of beginning to search the habitable world all over again from the 
‘beginning. However, sis strength increased as the days went on, 
though slowly, and, as he gathered, much more slowly than his 
doctors expected. Had he not been healthy in himself, he must 


have died: but, in truth, he was in no great haste to live, as having 
nothing left to live for—unless he might discover something 
new. Loyalty, at least, had proved but a poor career. 

Thus fortune had at last given him plenty of time for reflection 
on the use he had made of the ten best years of his manhood, 
and for finding out, if he were able, that his loyalty had stag- 


nated into something sadly hollow and empty—bitterly like dog- 
ged revenge, and the vanity which will be false to the trust that 
life is rather than confess to defeat or folly. Suppose it had been 
Rosamond herself instead of Sophy who sat by him through. hi: 
fever—would he have known her on waking? Would he not 
sooner have seen his enemy, so that he might find a better chance 
on a fairer field? “No,” thought he, wearily, “I love Rosa- 
mond no more.” And he knew not whether he were the mors 


ashamed for his — |, or for his life thrown away upon a barren 
craze. Rosamond had been right—even from a lover ten years is 
too long to stay away. 

He knew he was in Senhora Miranda’s house, and yet the 


mistress had never yet paid him a visit—nay, though she doubt 
less made all courteous enquiries after the recovery of her guest, 
no such message was ever brought to him. Even without such 
seeming neglect, she would have been much in his thoughts: by 
reason of it, she was in them all the more. But, for tl at. matter, 
he had been struck down even while his thoughts had become 
filled with her, and the bullet of his enemy had thus served to 
emphasise the influence over him, of a woman who was more of 2 
mystery than even her sex had made her. Between the dead 
child and the beautiful ae woman, all the more fascinating for 
the possible danger to which her spells might lead, the battle was 
wholly unfair. No thought of love for one of whom he knew 
nothing but that she was strange, and beautiful, and likely enough 
to be unfit for any true man’s love, entered his mind. But then 
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love, alone among passions, has ten thousand names. It is harder 
to say when love begins than when it ends: and even that is hard 
enough to say. 

Sophy, however, came and sat with him two or three times a 
day: the Crossmarsh surgeon made a daily visit: the Rectory 
was attentive: and neighbourly visits from Windgate and Lax- 
ham were not rare, not to speak of calls of enquiry from Mr. 
Crowe, and other fathers and mothers of the two villages. So, as 
he advanced in convalescence, he did not want for comp iny, 
and this made it all the stranger, at least to him, that there was 
no gossip worth mentioning about Senhora Miranda. Instead of 
being a wonder of the country side, she seemed ignored. Of 
course the reason was plain enough—that she held a place in his 
mind which forbade speech of her: He was too proud, or tou 
shamefaced, to seem curious about one of whom he could searce 
reconcile. his honour to be thinking at all: and more—though he 
dared not own it, he was afraid to hear. None knew better than 
he how a foreign woman, who was either heathen, papist, or 
worse, and far more be: ubifal than she had any business to be, 
would fare in village talk: and it was only too likely that 
such talk might in her case be only too true. At last it seemed that 
his visitors’ very silence came from fear of giving offence to a neigh- 
bour who might be the lady’s friend as well as guest: and so it came 
to pass that his silence created theirs. 

Besides, there was everything else to talk about—not forget- 
ting, when Mr. Crowe happened to call during Miss Grey’s absence, 
the fatal mysteries of the haunted room. Despite the conspiracy 
of silence, the great village story had spread and grown beyond 
the recognition, though not beyond the belief, of its first in- 
ventors, wlio had almost daily to lay on fresh colours in order not 
to lose the prestige of original authority. Even: had Oswald 
cared to set things str Light, it would have been out of the 
question now—Crossmarsh would have gone to the stake as one 
man rather than give up the faith that it was the devil’s own 
playground. . 

At last it came out that a Windgates man had seen, with his 
own eyes, a dark shape with horns like an ox fly thrice, on that 
fatal night, round Windgates steeple with a stri uggling body in its 
claws. 

This was too much for patriotism. “”’T'would take a Windgates 
man,” said Mr. Crowe, with scorn, “to think an owl and a mouse 
for aman and—him. For ’twas round Crossmarsh stee ple: and 
*twas four times—not three. And harns like an ox’s! Why, they 
was harns like a bull’s!” 

‘And what are your own plans?” he at last asked Sophy. 
‘“« Are you still bent upon that voyage " 

“ What voyage ? ” asked she, with an air of wonderful innocence, 
though she knew what he meant, perfectly well. 
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“You mustn’t expect me to remember the name of a country 


of which robody ever heard. But I can’t forget what you told 
me, before——” 

“You mean Apahu? Oh, that idea is given up long ago. Of 
course it must be, now.” 

“Then I am glad of it with all my soul. You have taken a 


weight off my mind! But why of course? I thought your 
friend’s will was law.” 

“Ah, but it was never her will, Oswald,” said Sophy. “It was 
mine. But—has nobody told you? Haven't you heard ?” 


‘Heard what ?” he asked anxiously: for he was not likely to 
be in ignorance of any news that would be good to hear. 

“You have always been so like a brother to me, Oswald,” said 

, busying herself in rearranging the table. I almost feel 

if 1 ought to have asked you to approve. I am engaged.” 

“Engaged! what nee you have been down here? Why, 
who on earth have you seen ? Not—not to Rackstraw ?” 

“ Rackstraw—that scoundrel ?” she exclaimed, hotly; for her 


} 


views as to her friend and patron had undergone an exceedingly 
violent change, and, in describing him, she could only use her 
lover’s word. “ Why, I took a hatred to him the very first moment 


[ ever set eyes on him—as you must remember: and first 
impressions are never wrong. Dr. Rackstraw! No!” 

“T thought you told me he was the best and kindest of all 
your friends————” 

‘“T ecouldn’t have said it: for it wouldn't have been true.” For 
where is the woman who can even remotely suspect herse lf of 
ever having been in the wrong? ‘ He has been Horace’s worst 
enemy: so how could he ever have been my friend ? ” 


$s 


** Horace’s ? 

‘Horace Derwent’s. I am engaged to him.” 

“Well, that is news,” said Oswald. ‘“ And I do approve: for 
he must be a good fellow and really in love to take you without a 
penny, and—but wait: what am I thinking of ?———” 

“What indeed ? Why, he was as poor as I was, unti!—— 

sut Oswald was but half listening: for he was recalling his own 
former fears lest this very thing might be, and how he had done 
his best to delay a crisis that promised to end in the engagement 
to the brother of the man whom he still held answerable for her 
sister’s death—for that Rosamond must in truth be dead, had at 
last been borne in _pon his mind. Then other matters had made 
him forget the danger: and what could he do now? It was true 
that Horace Derwent could not be held answerable for his brother’s 


39 


crimes: but such had become his own relations to the name of 


Derwent that he could only feel as a Corsican who hears that his 
own sister is about to wed into the family of their hereditary foes. 

Sophy herself, ignorant as she was of any possible reason for 
its cause, could not fail to read the trouble im his ‘face: and then 
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she, for her part, remembered how hard this man had always 
seemed towards her and hers—as hard as he had been kind, and 
kind only so long as it was in his own way. He had sought to 
oppose her in everything, since her uncle died: and some secret 
certainty that he would oppose her in this also had much to do 
with her timid postponement of her great news. 

“And there is so much to tell you,” said she, “and I should 
have told it long ago if—if the doctors had not forbidden your 
being told anything real—” 

“| have certainly been allowed to hear a great deal of unreal, 
Sophy,” he said. ‘And as old Crowe’s stories haven’t done me 
much good, perhaps yours will. I can’t lie here for ever, you 
know; and before I go out into the world, I should like to know 
how it stands.” 

“Of course when I became engaged to Horace, there could be 
no more thought of my going to Apahu. Indeed I never really 
wanted to go, only—there was nothing else todo. Don’t you like 
Horace, Oswald? You looked so str: ingely when I mentioned 
him. Is there anybody else in the whole world who would have 
given up everything, even to his last farthing, when he might 
have kept them just by holding his tongue? You remember 
that story Dr. Rackstraw used to tell of how Horace came to be 
his father’s heir while his elder brother was alive. That story was 
false, Oswald. The elder brother was the real heir; and Horace 
found it out, and—he is a hero, Oswald! He is seeking his 
brother to give back everything to him—seeking him high and 
low.” 

“What, he is seeking Lawrence Derwent too? And with a 
great fortune for a bait? Well, Sophy—I do know enough of 
that story to see that you have engaged yourself to an honest 
man: though——” 

“There’s no ‘though’ at all, Oswald. Honest! of course he’s 
honest. I said he isa hero. And [’ll | 

‘¢‘ And how are you to live?” 

“When he asked me to be his wife, he thought I was as_ poor 
as he. It is a strange story I have to tell you, Oswald—so strange 
that I have not dared speak of it till you were strong: and because 
—I am rich, Oswald: and thank God for it, since he is poor. 
You are in my house. Crossmarsh is mine again.” 

* Why—how in the name 3 

“ Madame Miranda " 

“Well ?” 

*“‘ She approved of everything: she thought as much of Horace 
as I do: she knows Lawrence Derwent ; and has put Horace in the 
way of finding him: and she is so rich that it was nothing to her 
to give me Crossmarsh, and ‘ 

** And an income besides ? Is she a Princess of an Arabian tale 
that she buys estates as if they were yards of ribbon, only to give 


lave no meaner word.” 
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them away? And she does know Lawrence Derwent? And you 
take such gifts as though she were your own sister, instead of a 
stranger to us all ?” 

Then he set his teeth, while his heart seemed to turn to one 
vast ache: for she did know this Lawrence Derwent, and it was 
from her house that he was escaping at midnight, and armed. 

“Ts she here—in this house—now?” he said, in a voice so 
strained and hard that So ¢ phy started, thinking him in actual pain 

—as he was, in very de 

“No, Own ild. I ought to have told you nothing—you are not 


strong enough for real talk, after all. Are you in very much pain ? 
What can I do? Can you sleep, if I go?” 


“Tam in nopain. lam strong enough to hear everything—but 
not strong enough to sleep upon half words. I can’t guess what 
you can have to tell, but there is something [ know yee the very 
sound of your words. Where is this woman, then, if she is not 
here ?” 

“She would not stay here, Oswald. She had made a life for 
herself, out there. You see, she found everything so changed, 
that she only got restless, and — for her new country. 
And indeed you would not know her, any more than I. .... So 
she waited till you were out of Pesan r..... and had settled 
her affairs .... . and she is gone back to Apahu. That is all, 
Oswald. You may go to sleep now.” 

** Sophy,” said Oswald, very quietly, * you are telling me, mor 
plainly than words can tell, that I was not mad when I saw 
Rosamond by my bedside 

“Oswald! I never told you—for I had promised not to tell! 


She had her reasons—oh, what have I done now!” 

“ Nothing, ol Rec since it is a secret, leave it alone. 
Let us talk of other things.” 

He took the news wit ‘such strange, nay, incredible quiet that his 


nurse and hostess forgot her own lapse of speech in alarm for his 
mind. 


Never again did he mention her name. And yet his doctor, 
“ . 


hitherto surprised at slowness of his recovery, was thence- 
forth amazed and bewildered at the rapidity with which his 
strength came back again. Yesterday he seemed destined to be 
a hopeless invalid: to-morrow found him rebelliously well. 
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THE FERN HUN’ 


FortH, for the chase! No eager hounds, 


Nor trampling steeds are here, 
Nor here the winded horn that sounds 
For those that chase the deer : 

But yet as blithe a company 
As ever Sherwood saw 
Of merry rangers we will | 
All in the greenwood shaw. 


Though Lincoln green nor arate gay 
In. hunter guise we we: 

For us as fre shly round our way 
Shall _— the woodland air, 

As soft shall be the mosses spread 
In forest ways, | ween, 

As cool the boughs shall arch o’erhead 
The forest sloiabess green. 

Though where we roam no bugle wakes 
The echoes of the wood, 

For us a daintier music breaks 
The leafy solitude— 

The merry lips of et ns fling 
Around them jest and song 

And peals of light girl-| aughies r ring 
The summer glades along. 


No hapless creature pants or dies 
For this our sport to-day ; 

Yet lack not we the hunter’s prize 
To win and bear away 

Nature’s free treasures, green and rare, 
These shall our guerdon be, 

These are the spoils we hunters shar 
Under the greenwood tree. 


O! Well it is with us that rove 
All in the good greenwood, 
If in our ladies’ eyes we prove 
Keen foresters and good, 
Sweet thanks, sweet smiles, our toils repay, 
And who so rich as we ? 
And blithely speeds the happy day 
Under the greenwood tree. 


MARK MALLETT. 





AN ACCOMPLISHED DIDDLER. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY, 


AUTHOR OF “ ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS.” 


CHAPTER lI. 


““THE BOLD DRAGOON.” 
DAN BANIM was a shipbroker’s “ runner”—-a superior class of 
messenger attached to a shipbroker’s establishment —-and had held 
hat post in the office of Mr. Terence Freelove, in a southern Irish 
seaport, for upwards of twenty years. 

Banim was a gloomy-looking man, about five feet two inches 
high, and fifty-five years of age. One would imagine, judging him 
by his appearance and the general tone of his conversation, that 
the little man could not be capable either of seeing a joke or of 


perpetrating a joke; yet Dan had a keen zest for fun of a rough, 
practical kind. 


He could neither read nor write, but this fact he contrived in 
various ways to keep hidden; and if you desired to make him your 
enemy for life, the most assured way of attaining such a result was 
to discover his weak point—or rather to let him know you had 
discovered it. 

He had another, and—if the expression may be pardoned—a 
stronger weak point, namely, a love for alcoholic drinks. This 


weak point he also, to his credit, was ashamed of, and he frequently 
endeavoured to reform by taking the pledge; but, alas, the pledge 
was invariably broken, and always, Dan insisted, through no fault 
of his. Knowing his propensity for tippling, Dan, who was nothing 
if not a domestic man, might be seen hurrying home on every 
Saturday evening as if he were flying from a dun, and no induce- 
ment could make him halt on what he called the home-trip. The 

eason of the hurry was in order that he might as quickly as 
onal prese nt his modest week ly salary to Mrs. Banim, “ for, as 
you know,” Dan would remark, “ I’m rather partial to the dhrop, 


an’ if I kept any coin about me, *twould be only for the benefit of 


Mrs. Maguire, or Misther O’Connor, or ‘ The Bould Dhragon.’” 
Mrs. Maguire and Mr. O’Connor were the proprietors of two 
public-houses occasionally patronised by Dan. 
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When a desire for strong drink seized hold of “es and when he 
had not a penny in his purse, Dan might be observed sitting 
quietly in a corner of one of Mr. Freelove’s offices with his elbow 
on his knee and his hand holding up his chin. After a short con- 
sultation with himself, he would stand up and address one of 
the shipbroker’s clerks, 

“ Misther Michael, could you spare me for about half-an-hour ? 
There’s an uncle of mine come home from Ameriky to bid a last 
farewell to his people, an’ I'd like to show him the quays an’ 
the ships.” Or, “ Misther John,” to another of the clerks, 
“could you do wudout me for about twenty minutes? I have a 
heavy could on the chest ”—here he would give vent to a gigantic 
cough—‘“ an’ I want to run up to the docthor for a mixture.” 
Or, © Misther Terence,” to his employer, whom he always addressed 
by his Christian name, “might I make so bould as to ax you to 
spare me for a short spell? The wife is laid up with the 
rheumatics, an’ I want to get a bottle for her.” 

Of course Mr. Freelove and Mr. Freelove’s clerks knew well 
what Dan’s uncle and doctor meant, but he was always “ spared.” 
If he did return to the office the same evening, he returned in a 
highly intoxicated condition ; and if he did not return, it was con- 
cluded that he was either at home, in a tap-room, or in a police 
cell. 

It may seem strange that Dan should think it worth his while 
to ask permissionto leave an office where he was treated rather 
as a * character ” than as an ordinary a assistant; but Dan had 
a moral code of his own, and one of the re oul itions of this code 
forbade him to be absent from his duties without leave 

‘Don’t let the doctor make that mixture too strong, Dan!” 
Mr. Freelove would sometimes say; but beyond a remark of this 
kind, no one in the office ever expostulated with him, or attempted 
to convince him of the error of his ways. “There is no use in 
talking to Dan,” Mr. Freelove would observe. “ I have known him 
for over twenty years, and when he wants to get drunk there is 
only one thing to be done—let him get drunk.” 

Perhaps, too, it may seem curious that Banim should leave his 
employer's office with the deliberate intention of enjoying himself, 
considering that he had no money, and it is almost superfluous to 
add, no credit. But here came in Dan’s strong point, namely, his 
ability to secure liquor without paying for it. But Dan was an 
accomplished and, so far as he knew, an original “ diddler.” He 
would, no doubt, have delighted Edgar Allan Poe, who declares 
that a true diddler would return a purse upon discovering that he 
had obtained it by an unoriginal diddle. 

All his ruminations in the office corner took the one form, 
namely, a mental inquiry as to the most likely place to find an 
inexpensive drink, or series of drinks. Usually he was able to 
call to mind some skipper who was on a spree, and then he would 
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wend his way to a public-house frequented chiefly by seafarers. 
Outside this house swung an old-fashioned sign, representing a 
soldier on horseback, and underneath the horse was painted in 
letters rendered very indistinct by stress of weather and the 
economy of the proprietor, “‘ The Bold Dragoon.” 

Dan, either through ignorance or on account of his love for 
story-telling, always : spoke of this house of entertainment as “The 
Bould Dhre agon.” 

When Banim came within view of the sign of the “ Dhragon ’ 
he generally halted to reconnoitre. If he observed only one or two 
loungers at the door, or in ia immediate neighbourhood of the 
door, he concluded that inside the house some generous shipmaste1 
was “ paying the piper,” my in this case Dan would walk boldly 
into the tap-room and join the noisy throng there assembled. If, 
on the other hand, he saw the door and its ne ighbourhood thronged 


with sailors and long-shore men, Dan knew that no generous 
skipper was to be found in the tap-room. Then he would wait 


patiently in the street until he saw some shipmaster pass, who he 
knew was a client of Mr. I'reelove, and either a stranger, or a com- 


parative stranger to the port. 

“ Fine evening, Captain—glory be to Heaven! I heard th: 
masther sayin’ ie day he was on the point of gettin’ a rale tidy 
little freight for your ship. I think you’d betther take a look-in 
at the oflieo early in the mornin’—but don’t let on I gave you thi 
wink, mind you.” 

The information about the freight (invented for the occasion) 


would put the skipper into good humour, and Dan would continue, 

“I suppose you don’t know much about the sights of the town. 
Now, there is wan of the curiousest places in the port” (pointing 
quickly to the swinging sign)—“ There’s a raal ould anshent 
legend belongin’ to that sign. The picter you see there, sir, 1 
Saint Pathrick, on horseback, banishin’ the bould dhragon—the 


greatest parsecution that ever made a breakfast off an acre 
grass or a widow woman wud a le irge family.” 


Sometimes the skipper would ask where the dragon was. 

“ Where’s the dhragon ?” Dan would exclaim, cont emptuously. 
‘Tis surprised I am at a knowledgeable man like you to be axin’ 
such questions. Where’s the dhragon? Arrah, my good man! 
that ~— was a hundred fathom long; an’ how could you 
expect a poor angashore of a p ainther to give you even an idaya ot 
a baste like that in a small picter? W hy , they’d want the whole 
side of a sthreet an’ a shipload of painthers s to give you a fair re- 

presentation of that dhragon’s dimensions. 

‘An’ now, sir,” lowering his voice, “if you like to hear the 
mighty quare history about “that se lfsame sign I think we’d betther 
get in out of the could—an’ ’tis a raal good dhrop they keeps at 

the ‘ Dhragon,’I can tell you,” Dan would add in a “strictly con- 
fidential ” manner. 
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It was hard to resist Dan when he had made up his mind to 
inspire curiosity with regard to the legend, and confidence with 
regard to the liquor ; ; and in nine cases out of ten the story-teller 
and his victim would soon be found sitting in a snug corner of t] 
“Bold Dragoon” tap-room, with the intention, apparel ly, of 
“making a night” of it. The legend told by Dan was the following: 


“ Well, when Saint Pathrick thought he had banished all the 
snakes, he was ridin’ on his horse one day in the County a rick 
wud a four-laifed shamrock stuck in his top hat, and all of a sudden 
what did he come across but a dhragon! As [I told you, he was 
hundred fathoms long from the tip of his snout to the end of his 
tail, an’ begor Saint Pathrick got a turn at the sight of him. 

“*¢ How dar’ you,’ says the saint, attempt to remain in the 
counthry after me order that all the varmin was to be banished ?’ 

“¢T’m no varmin,’ says the dhragon, as bould as brass; ‘an’, 
varmin or no varmin, I have a nine-hundred and ninety-nin 
years’ laise of the land.’ 

“*Take your hook, now, me bucko,’ says Saint Pathrick, ‘an’ 
don’t be givin’ me any of your prate.’ 

“*No, I wont,’ says the dhragon. ‘I’m part | 
discindant of wan of the ould anshent kings, an’ *twas be witch- 

craft I was med what I am,’ 

*“<* You're not goin’ to come over me wud your pi alaver,’ says the 
saint, ‘so be off about your business at wance. 

“¢¢] know your're afther doing a dale of good for the coun 
says the dhragon, ‘for ‘tis fair blagyards most of them snak 
were ; but,’ says he, ‘I’m a horse of another colour.’ 

“<< Tell me,’ says Saint Pathrick, ‘ fair and hon st—aren’t you 
afther comin’ straight from the County Cork ? 

““¢T am,’ says the dhragon ; ‘ an’ how the mischief do you know 
that ?’ 

**«T know everything,’ says the saint. 

**< So it seems,’ says the dhragon, beginnin’ to tremble all over. 

‘*** Now,’ says the saint, ‘I ax you, as an honorable baste, aren’t 
you afther kissin’ the Blarney Stone ?’ 

“ Begor, wud that the dhragon coloured up to the roots of his 
tail, an’ says he, 

“<¢There’s no desayvin’ or soft-sawderin’ you, I see. No, I see 
there’s no use in thryin’ to humbug you at all, Pathrick; but 
before I quits the counthry, allow me to remark that I could do 
a dale of destruction wud a few lashes of me tail.’ 

*“ Begor, whin St. Pathrick sees his tail wobbling about he thought 
to himself that it was the best of his play to come to an under- 
standin’ with this dhragon, an’ prevint him from spoilin’ the 
counthry on his way to the say; so says he, ‘ Now as ye tould me 
the truth, Pll make’a bargain wid you, although ‘tis agin me 
conscience to make bargains wid heretics.’ 


y, says he, 





‘“¢ What’s the bar: 
- ‘Vl give yeal 
‘if ye hook it at wa 
to that,’ says the sa 
curse of Cromwell ag 
“ Begor, at the m 
a shiverin’, an’ says 


gO quietly.’ 


‘“< That’s a dacent 
now, tis a bargain t! 
say, an’ never torm: 

«<°Tis a bargain, 
Saint Pathrick an’ t 

«* Keep your tai 
the dhragon began 

The Protestant 

«¢T will, yer r 

the y call the Thrayt 


* But when 
would sometimes s 
had been violated.” 

“ Of course it ha 
is no other than 
snout above the 
Pathrick makes 
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ninety-nine days, : 
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But occasions often 


to other and even | 
In the afternoon 
Mrs. Maguire’s 
up to the counter. 
“ Good morrow, Mrs. Maguir 
“Good day, Dan.” 
“T hope yourself is well, ma’am, and the masther.” Mr. Maguii 
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’ says the dhragon, brightenin’ up a bit. 
ewal of your laise in the salt ocean,’ says he, 
’ keep your tail quiet 
, standin’ up in the stirrups, ‘T’ll read th: 
1 this minnit!’ 
of Cromwell, the dhragon got no end of 
thremblin’ voice, ‘Vl 





says Saint Pathrick; ‘but, mind — 
p to yerself at the bottom of th: 
ial man or woman.’ 


spittin’ on 


hragon shuk hands. 
v, you blagyard,’ says the saint, a 
towards the Shannon, whistlins 
nnoy the dacent man. 


r gon——an 
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Limerick last,” : 
me that the Treaty of Limeri 


ly. “Sure the dhrago 
an’ every time he puts hi 
is Thraytey, an’ thin Sai 
est pimance he can think of 
black fast for nine hundred a1 
ww him nothing but a red herri 
stitution that dhragon must ha 
stomach almost—for what’s 
And Dan, evidently amaz 
would swallow a tumbler ful 


STRATEGY. 


arose when Dan’s chief resource—the * Bou 
Dhragon ”.—failed him, and then he was compelled to have recours 
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a time when trade was at its lowest ebb 
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was a ship carpenter and was absent at his work the greater part 
of the day. 

“ Very well, thank you, Dan.” 

* IT suppose I may have a look at the Shippin’ Gazette, ma’am,” 
rubbing his spectacles with a red cotton handkerchief and then 
adjusting them carefully across the bridge of his nose with fore- 
fingers and thumbs. 

Dan of course could not read a line; nevertheless he would 
leisurely spread out the newspaper, place his ite on the 
counter, and support his head in his hands. ' r about five 
minutes he would fix his gaze on the columns of the Gazette, 
and then, with a great sigh, lift his head and exclaim, 





*‘ Shockin’, shockin’—a power of wrecks, to be sure! ’tis enough 
to make wan’s blood run cold.” Then with a shiver, “ I’m afeard 
I'll have to ax you to sarve me with a naggin of sperits, ma’al 


although I’m not dhrinkin’ at all these times.” 

Mrs. Maguire then would supply Dan with the liquor, and 
swallowing it hastily the old man would resume his perusal of th 
newspaper. After another five minutes or so he would h 
heavy sigh again and fold up the paper slowly. 

« Begor, I wouldn’t be a sailor for all the goold in the mint, 
maam. “lis thankful to Heaven you ought to be that you havea 


CaVeC a 


husband that can make an honest livin’ ashore. I'll be goin’, 
ma’am.” Then, placing his hands in the pockets of his trousers, 
Dan would proceed to make a lounging exit, when Mrs. Maguire 


would say sharply, 

“Dan |” 

‘“ Well, ma’am ?” 

“You didn’t pay me for that whisky.” 

«Oh, glory be to He arene! raising his hands in pious horror, 
‘is it dhramin’ the woman is: 

«Come now, Dan, you iaais you didn’t pay me. 

« Arrah, what’s comin’ over you, woman ? Don’t you remember 
me takin’ a shillin’ out of me waistcoat pocket and handin’ it to 
you, and don’t you remember handin’ me pe nee wud your own 
two fists out of the till ?—-What’s comin’ over the dacent woman, 
at all?” 

Mrs. Maguire, who was getting up in years and whose memory 
was, as Dan knew, none of the best, would pause for a few seconds 
and then renew the attack. 

‘You're trying to humbug me, Dan Banim. You never gave 
me any shilling, and well you know you didn’t.” 

‘“‘ Now, now, is it sayrious you are, ma‘am, or are thryin’ to take 
arise out of me? I’m grown too ould now for play-acting of this 
soort.” 

“ Come, Dan, pay the money at once, or I'll make a complaint 
against you to Mr. Freelove. There’s always somet thing wrong 
about you and your money whenever you come in here.” 
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‘ Begor then, for two pins I’d never laive you any more of me 
custom.” 

“Take your custom where you like, but pay me now for the 
whisky—do you hear me? ” 

“ Oh, I hear you well enough. “Tis ashamed of yourself you 
ought to be, I can tell you.” Then approaching the counter and 
gazing furtively around the shop, in order, presumably, to see that 
no one could overhear him, Dan would whisper, 

“‘ Begor, *twouldn’t astonish me at all if *twas takin’ a dhrop yo u 
were, Mrs. Maguire. ‘That’s the only way I can account for 


sayrious loss of memory wud you.” 

This last thrust usually scored a victory for Dan, who had dis- 
covered that Mrs. Maguire occasi nally had recourse to the bottle ‘ 
and was always in a lively state of fear lest her husband should 
become aware of the t: and the wily shipbroker's s runner would 
leave the shop, mutt: r audil “Poor soul! the memory isn’t 
what it used to be, at all.” 

The system thus described w: system which could be adopted 


only at intervals, and when Dan considered all memory of pre- 
vious transactions of a like nature had faded from Mrs. Maguire’ 


mind. But, in the n ntime, if ec mpelled by necessity, he would 
invent and carry i execution many other subtle plans for 
deceiving that old lad 

With "another publican, the Mr. O’Connor before mentioned, 
Dan experienced gre: difficulties, and it was only on very rare 
occasions he could hit upon an idea for getting to the windward 
of Mr. O’Connor. One successful scheme, which resulted in a fit 
of delarium tremens for the schemer, and also in a serious quarrel 
with Mr. Freelove, was carried into execution in this wise. 


Dan, one evening, observed O’Connor standing, smoking a long 


clay pipe, in the doorway of his house. ‘At this time Banim was 
almost at his wits’ end to discover how he was to get “ a good dhrop,” 


as he called it; and, indeed, he was not looking particularly lively 
on account of a mage? and enforced abstinence from liquor. 
When he saw O’Connor in the doorway he walked slowly along th 
street, his eyes fixed on the ground. As he was passing the door 


the public- house he lifted his head, as if by accident, and mutters 
in a hollow tone of voic 

“Good evening, Misther O’Connor.” 

“ Oh, is that yourself, Dan You're not lookin’ well, I can tell 
you. Is there anything troublin’ you?” 

“ Not much, sir, not much—-only a sort of a heavy could « on 
the chest. I hope the missus and the children are quite well, sir 

* Pretty well, Dan ; and how is Mr. Freelove ? I haven’t seen hin 
for ages.” 
si “Oh, he’s purty well, t thank you—pulling along, pulling along.” 
lhen his face brightening, “ Begor ’twas near forgottin’ I was 
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“Forgetting what, Dan?” 

“ Ah! ’tis a quare man, the masther is—a quare man, intirely— 
but the heart of a lion, sir, the heart of a lion. Do you know 
what he s: ays to me to-day ; an’ by the same token ’twas talkin’ of 
yourself, an’ the dacent way you conduct the business brought 
on his remark to me?” 

“Well, what did he say ?” 

“Well, sir, ‘Dan,’ says he. ‘Sir,’ says I. ‘ You’re notlook in’ 
well in your health at all, says he, ‘lattherly. ‘Throth, an’ 
you're right there, says I. ‘Now, Dan, says he, ‘I know your 
wages is only enough to keep you just in house an’ home, an’ ’tis 
good nourishin’ diet an’ wholesome dhrink you want to pull you 


i 
together.’ ‘You’re right there agen, sir. s ays [. wondherin’ wha 





was in the dacent man’s mind. ‘ Dan,’ says he, puttin’ his hand 
on me showldher, ‘ go up to that same honest man, O’Connor ! ’—] 
give you his own words, sir—‘ an’ tell him from me, to supply yo 

with whatever you like to dhrink-—in raison, mind you—and to 


charge it to me, an’ I'll pay the bill wance a month until you 
recover your health an’ strength.’ ‘’Tis too good altogether, you 
are, sir, says I. ‘Don’t say another word,’ says he; ‘ you have 
sarved me faithfully for ne arly five-an’-twenty years, an’ ’tis me 
duty to look after your health!’ says he. An’ now, sir, don’t you 
think I’m right in sayin’ Misther Terence have the heart of a 
lion ?” 

“°Twas very good of him, indeed, Dan.” 

“ Good! good isn’t the word for it. To tell you the truth I could 
scarcely musther up the courage to presume on his ginerosity— 
but sure [’d betther take him at his word, or ’tis laid up for life 
I'll be, an’ that ’ud bea raal bad job for the governor—the 
be his bed!” 

The circumstantial account of his conversation with Mr. Free- 
love, told in Dan’s quiet, plausible manner, completely banished 
all thoughts of deception from the publican’s mind, and for a full 
month Dan was seldom sober. Just as the month was about to 
expire he determined to make one final effort, which was to eclipse 
all previous performances. of his in the way of drinking. He 
succeeded, and the result was an attack of deliriwm tremens. 


— 
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CHAPTER III. 
DANS PILGRIMAGE. 


As soon as Dan began to recover, he learned that he would have 
to pay very dearly indeed for the trick played upon Mr. O’Connor. 
The publican’s bill was, after some demur, paid by Mr. Freelove, 
but Mr. Freelove was so enraged that he sent a messenger to Dan, 
telling the convalescent reprobate he would never again 1 allow him 
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inside his office, and that no earthly power could induce him to 
change his mind. 

‘What’ll become of us, at all; oh, what'll become of us at allJ 
sobbed Mrs. Banim, as she retailed Mr. Freelove’s message to h 
husband. “’Tis into the workhouse we'll have to go, you shockin’ 
ould vagabond. Oh, what came over me at all ever to marry the 
likes of you?” 

‘“ Whisht, woman, whisht muttered Dan, angrily, from his 
couch. “I’m in no state of health now to be listenin’ to you 
noise.” 

‘An’ whose fault is that ? whose fault is that, you old rufhan : 
Is it mine?” 

‘It’s nayther my fault nor yours—'tis the infayrior quality of 
the whisky that upset me.” 


“ Jokin’ about it you are, is it,’ cried Mrs. Banim, furiously, 
Then, hearing a voice in the passage, she suddenly change 


her tone, “ Dan—here’ s Father Pat.” 

Mrs. Banim, after hastily arranging her hair before a small pi 
of a looking-glass which stood on a table in the room, rush« d 
the door, and Dan could hear her say, 

“ Oh, your revere! tisn’t fit to be seen at all he is. Sure he 
broke down altogether, an’ they won't take him back at the offic 
any more. “Tis the heart-scalded woman, I am.” 

Then Father McCarthy, who was Dan’s parish priest and con 
fessor, followed by Mrs. Banim, entered the miserable-looking 
a partment, where Dan was reclining on an old settle bed. 

Father P at McCarthy known Dan for many years, and tool 


a melancholy interest in him. Over and over again had he 
advised, warned, and threatened him, but without effect. The 
priest was a kind-hearted old gentleman, and although the purps 

of his visit was to inf ct verbal chastisement, he had scarce ly th 


heart to carry out his intention when he gazed at the feedle-look- 
ing man stretched at full length on the bed. 

“{ humbly hopes your reverence will excuse me for not rising, 
but ’tis raal wake I am, glory be to Heaven!” 

“Dan! Dan!” said the priest, shaking his head. “This is 
shocking state of affairs. How often have I warned you against 
the evil of your ways ?” 

“Don’t be too hard on me, your reverence,” cried Dan, piteously 
“T know I’m a bad boy, but ’tis the last time I'll ever touch a 
dhrop of the hard st te [ gives you my word.” 

“Ah! if I could only — your word for it. But you have 


broken not only your word, but your solemn pledge, SO frequently, 


that I haven’t- much faith in your promises.” 
“True enough, your reverence; but this is the worst lesson | 
ever got——” 
“It manes the workhouse for us, Father. Pat,” put in. Mrs. 
Banim. 
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“Arrah, hould your tongue, honest woman,” snarled Dan. 
‘Spake when you're spoken to, if you plase. His reverence was 
going to say something to me when you put in your word.” 

“IT was about to remark,” said Father McCarthy, “that I came 
here to impose a penance on you, Daniel—an informal penance of 
course—for your bad conduct.” 

“A penance!” cried Dan, eagerly. “I’m glad to hear it, your 
reverence, for it shows you have some hope of me yet.’ | 

“Yes,” continued the priest, “and my orders to you, Daniel, 
are that the first day you are able to leave your room, you must 
go round the st: itions—the whole fourteen of them, and r 

“ Father Pat!’ enpassie 15 Dan, with a groan. 

*‘] said you were to go round the sti tions, and you must repeat 
six Pater-and- Pe at every station; and, mind you,” continued 
the priest, impressively, “ you are to say your prayers on your 
bended knees. I'll have no nonsense about it.’ 

“Oh, Father Pat!” moaned the old man in the bed. ‘“ Sure 
my poor ould knees would never stand the sthrain, an’ in the wake 
state of health I’m in now, too. Don’t ax me, your reve (taal 
clasping his hands in supplication. “Don’t ax me. “Tis almost a 
cripple I am as it is, your reverence.” 

“TI have told you what you are to do,” said the priest, solemnly ; 
“and when you pe rform your penance faithfully on your bended 
knees I'll believe in the sine erity of your promises of reformation. 
And then, perhaps, I'll use my influence with Mr. Freelove in 
your behalf—Good morning, Daniel. Good morning, Mrs. 
Banim.” 

“God bless your reverence,” said Mrs. Banim, fervently, as she 
closed her fingers over a sovereign silently slipped into her hand 
by the priest. 

Dan was silent. 

The nature of the penance imposed upon Dan may not be 
generally known. To “do the stations” properly, one has to 
make a sort of pilgrimage inside a church—usually around almost 
the whole interior circumference, and to halt at fourteen different 
*‘ stations” for the purpose of reciting certain prayers. Father 
McCarthy’s church was a spacious one, >and Dan, in his enfeebled 
condition, could imagine nothing more terrible than the penance 
which he was bound to perform. 

“OQ murdher! murdher!” he cried, when the priest had departed. 
“The knees will be fairly wore out of me. Six Paters-and- 
Aves on me bended knees, fourteen times, an’ the round of the 
chapel into the bargain!” And here he fairly broke down at the 
picture he had conjured up. “’T'would kill a horse, it would. 
Oh my poor bones !—an’ think of me rheumatism, too, Mary,” he 
moaned, addressing his wife. 

It never occurred to Dan that he could by any possibility evade 
the performance of his penance. He did not dream of disobeying 
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the priest. It was sufficient for him that Father Pat had com- 
manded him to “do the stations ”—and do the stations he must. 
if he were, martyr-like, to perish after reciting the final Pater-and- 
Ave. Neither did it occur to him to tell his pastor an ordinary 
falsehood. Had any of his friends suggested such a way out of 
the difficulty, Dan would have been “compelled to regard that 
friend as a contemptible and grossly unintellectual being. 

Three days after the priest’s visit Dan felt sufficiently recovered 
to leave the house, and then he knew that the dreaded hour of 
his pilgrimage was not far off. As he was putting on his battered 
old hat a light seemed to break in upon him. Firstly, he smiled ; 
then in a few seconds, he chuckled; and in a few seconds more he 


burst into laughter. “I have it!” he cried. “I have it !—but I 
must take care not to let on to Mary.” Mrs. Banim was then at 
Mr. Freelove’s, endeavouring to soften that gentleman’s heart with 
regard to her husband. ‘ Who will I thrust?” soliloquised Dan. 


6 I think I may take young Tom Delaney”—a messenger in Mr. 


Freelove’s establishment—“ into me confidence. He’s a cunnin’ 
youngsther, and fond of a lark.” 

) During the day Dan went to the clerk of Father McCarthy’s 
church and asked him to lend him the keys at night after the 
church would be closed. He told the clerk he had a “heavy ” 


penance to perform and he didn’t like that he should be observed 
during the performance. The clerk knew he would be safe in 
trusting Dan with the keys, so he promised to lend them. 

At nine o’clock the clerk locked up the church, and on his w: LY 
home left the keys at Banim’s house. About ten o’clock Dan had 
re-opened the church, and after gazing for awhile up and down 
the street, he gave a low whistle 

In a few minutes a young man, trundling a wheelbarrow before 
him, approached the r of the church. 

« Aisy, bad luck to you!” cried Dan, in an angry tone. “The 
noise youre making with that ould barrow is enough to wake up 
all the sperits in the chure hyard. Why didn’t you grease the 
wheel properly ? ” 

“Ts it all right ?” asked Tom Delaney, ignoring Dan’s query 
about the grease. . 

“Tis,” replied Dan. “ Rowl it in here. Quietly, now. Take 
it aisy, bad luck to you. If this was ever to come to Father Pat’s 
ears, I’d never get peace or ease in this world or the next.” 

Delaney rolled the barrow into the dark, silent church, and Dan 
closed the door from the inside. 

“Ts there plenty hay in it?” asked Dan, feeling the well of the 
barrow. 

“ A stone of it at the very least,” chuckled Delaney. “ You'll 
be more comfortable than in a feather bed, Dan.” 

The barrow was then rolled up to the first “station” and Dan 
was lifted into the barrow by his companion. The old man settled 
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himself into a comfortable kneeling posture on the hay and fer- 
vently recited his first instalment of Pater-and-Aves. 

When he had finished his prayers he cried, 

** Now, Tom, me darlin’ fellow, be steady, and don’t be laughin’ 
and grinnin’ there like a play- acthor. Take care you don’t run 
the sufferin’ penitent foul of any chairs or forms in the dark. Get 
a firm grip of the handles, for, be the hole of me coat, if you spill 
me I’ll be your enemy for life! Now then,” he cried, in true 
nautical style, “thrip your anchor, me dacent fellow, a I'l) set 

the foretopsail for the voyage.” 

Delaney grasped the Muedles firmly, and rolled the barrow and 
its contents, noisily enough, towards the second “station,” the 
penitent in the meanwhile holding to his lips a bottle containing 
a quart of the wine of the country. 

The second station was reached safe ly,and Dan, prior to reciting 
his second instalment of prayers, crie d, 

* Bravo, Tom! put that to your lips, me fine fellow,” handing 
his companion the bottle—“ while I get through me work; but 
don’t be too heavy on it, Tom, if you love me, for ’tis a long an’ a 
dark voyage we have before us yet, and the wind is from the 
easthard.” 


Next morning Dan waited upon Father McCart y and informed 
that unsuspecting gentleman that he had faithfully performed his 
penance —* every foot of the road on me bended knees, your reve- 
rence ; and ‘twas only be a fair meracle the ould joint s of m » knees 
held out against the heav y sthrain that was put on ’em.” 

Through Father McCarthy’s influence Banim was soon after- 
wards reinstated in Mr. Freelove’s office, but he lives in hourly 
terror lest Father Pat should learn Gar it was he performed his 
pilgrimage. 





























A CHRISTMAS CAMP ON THE SAN GABR’EL. 


LaMAR and his Rangers camped at dawn on the banks of the San 
Gabr’el, 

Under the mossy live oaks, in the heart of a lonely dell; 

With the cloudless Texas sky above, and the musquite grass 
below, 

{nd all the prairie lying still, in a misty, silver’y glow. 


ae a 


The sound of the horses, cropping grass, the fall of a nut full ripe, 

The stir of a weary soldier, or the tap of a smoked-out pipe, 

Fell only as sounds in a dream may fall upon a drowsy ear, 

Till the Captain said, “‘ It is Christmas Day! so, boys, we will spend 
it here ; 


“For the sake of our homes and our childhood, we will give the 
day its dues.”’ | 

Then some leaped up to prepare the feast, and some sat still to 
muse, 

And some pull’d scarlet yupon berries, and wax-white mistletoe, 


To garland the stand-up rifles—for Christmas has no foe. 


1 


And every heart had a pleasant thought, or a tender memory 
Of unforgotten Christmas tides that never more might be: 


3 e >] 
They felt the thrill of a mother’s kiss, they heard the happy 
psalm, 
And the men grew still, and all the camp was full of a gracious 
calm. 


*“ Halt!” cried the sentinel, and lo! from out of the brushwood 
near 

There came, with a weary, fainting step, a man in mortal fear, 

A brutal man with a tiger’s heart, but yet, he made this plea— 


“Tam dying of hunger and thirst, do what you will with me.” 


They knew him well, who did not know the cruel San Sabatan ? 

The robber of the Rio Grande who spared not any man. . 

In low fierce tones they called his name, and looked at a coil of 
rope ; 

And the man crouched down in abject fear, how could he dare to 

hope ? 
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The C: uptain had just been thinking of the Book his mother read, 

Of a Saviour born on Christmas Day, who bow’d on the Cross his 
head ; 

Blending the thought of his mother’s tears with the Holy Mother’s 
grief, — 


And when he saw San Sabatan, he thought of the dying thief. 


He spoke to the men in whispers, and they heeded the words he 
said, 

And brought to the perishing robber, water, and meat, and bread. 

He ate and drank like a famish’d wolf, and then a iy down to rest, 

And the camp perchance hada stiller feast for its strange Christ- 
mas guest. 


But, or ever the morning dawn’d again, the Captain touch’d his 
hand: 

* Here is a horse, and some meat and bread, fly to the Rio Grande! 

Fly for you life! We follow hard, touch nothing on your way— 

Your life was only spared because ’twas Jesus Christ’s Birthday.’ 


He watched him ride as the falcon flies, then turned to the 
breaking day ; 

The men awoke, the Christmas berries were quietly cast away ; 

And, full of thought, they saddled again, and rode off into the 
West— 

May God be merciful to them, as they were to their guest 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


JACK Fores’ illness turned out to be a bad case of rheumati 
fever, attributable directly to the length of time he had been in 


that lake on the day of the accident, and to the neglect of 


proper remedial measures immediately afterwards. -Had he lost 
not a moment in putting on dry things, partaken of a moderate 
portion of those hot spirits and water of which so superfluous 
a quantity was poured down the most noble throat of his 
illustrious co-sufferer, and had he then run half a mile in the 
sun, until a thorough reaction had set in, it is probable that 
no serious consequences to what he contemptuously termed 
mere ducking would have followed that really laughable adven- 
ture. 

However, although he was severely punished for his impru- 
dence, he now found himself in the very best of hands—sur- 
rounded indeed with everything than can mitigate a_ seve 
attack of illness, both as regards professional skill, and materia! 
comfort; as also in respect of his best and oldest friend’ 
brotherly affection and fostering care. 

After the first day the case had been left entirely in th: 
hands of Sir Ewing Crofton, the other eminent M.D. whom 
Brudenell had called in, declaring that except in the event of 


a consultation becoming necessary, his services would not be 


farther required. 
To all who are in any way acquainted with rheumatic fever, 
it is unnecessary to explain how terribly painful a disease it 
is. How the slightest movement becomes exquisite agon’ 
and how essential is the most skilful nursing that can |: 
procured. 
A somewhat uncommon feature of the malady was ofte1 


present, from the very first night, in Forbes’ case, and this was 


prolonged and violent fits of delirium. Fortunately, ther 
hever was any one more utterly without secrets than our frie: 
Jack, but of this Sir Ewing could know nothing, and he w 
bound —since he had it in his power—to place by his bed-sid 
a thoroughly confidential person. Fortune, while hitting le: 
hardest blows, yet constantly and proverbially selects just sucl 


moments for flinging to us some compensating favour; and now 
VOL. IX. XX 
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when she had prostrated this good youth upon a bed of rack- 
ing pain, what does she do but send him as nurse, under the visible 
providence of Sir Ewing, the very woman who had tended and 
weaned him as an infant. Her own baby—she never had but one 
—died at a few weeks old, and being endowed with strong mater- 
nal feelings, she adopted, so far as the affections went, the babe 
she was hired to nurse in lieu of the one she had lost. For some 
years, little Jack was the light of her eyes, and repaid her as a 
gratefully disposed little being with a tender gentle nature knows 
so well how to do. Then both Jack’s parents died at no very long 
interval from each other; the child became, as we have seen, the 
ward of his cousin, Lord Hammersley, and the latter being nearly 
always across the main, and the child an orphan, he was sent early 
to a preparatory school; thence in due course to Harrow, and, 
little by little, communication between nurse and child languished, 
until, as such intercourse nearly always does, it died a natural 
death, and now for a dozen years or more, neither had heard, 
though both thought kindly of the other. 

« And so ae have got back an old favourite of years ago, eh, 
Mrs. Barrow ?” said Sir Ewing Crofton, one day, as the patient 
lay drowsily resting after a delirious night. 

“ Lor’ bless ’im!” piously ejaculate d the nurse; “and of all I 
ever tended, the only one I ever loved; and to get him back in 
such a state,” she added, bending over the invalid as if he were 
her own offspring, and smoothing his hair and pillow. “ But you 
will save him, sir, won’t you ?” 

*T hope so, nurse, indeed, but his life is quite as much in your 
hands as my own. It is to the great importance of det: iil, of 
nursing, in fact, that you owe this chance meeting with him 
again. You know how often you have won my good opinion. 
All I have to impress upon you now is not to be over anxious. 
That is why relations are so often bad nurses in dangerous cases. 
They either lose their heads, or else knock up.” 

Mrs. Barrow, as we see, was an old and trusted employée of the 
great M.D., her only drawback being that she rather presumed 
upon this to indulge at times in an amount of g peg which it 
pained his good heart to cut short; yet which, if he listened to, 
would apparently never end. 

On this occasion he was waited for by nothing but his luncheon, 
and so he was fain to bear with her a little. 

“Oh, doctor,” she went on, “he was the sweetest tempered 
babe, the most affectionate child as ever cut teeth. You see that 
scar over his left temple? Many’s the time I’ve kissed that place. 
His poor dear mother, sir, was sickening for her last illness, though 
sitting up by the drawing-room fire, and she was trying to get a 
little sleep. Little Jacky, as we called him then, was playing 
about the room, and howbeit not a noisy boy, I saw he disturbed 
the good lady sadly. Well, I’d told him twice or over to be quiet, 
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but still he would keep restless like, and now and again ‘ bang’ 
over would go a chair, or down fall a book, and such like. Now 
seeing this and finding as the poor lady could get no rest for him, 
I catches the little fellow up and tries to explain the case to him; 
mark, sir, he was scarce four years old that time. Well, his little 
face gets as serious as serious, and he watched his mamma all the 
time I was talking and he sucking the forefinger of his left hand 
—most children sucks their right, but one’s no better than the 
other for that, and then he puts his little fat arms round my neck, 
—you wouldn’t think he’d been a chubby child to see him lyin’ 
there to-day, would you, sir? and he says, ‘ Nanny, Nanny,’ he 
says, whisperin’ as hard as ever he could, that I was ready to die, 
not laughin’ out. ‘Nanny, me go play staircase?’ So I kisses 
him back and bundles him out toys and all. You see he were 
‘customed like to play alone on them ‘stairs’ as he called them, 
not but what I never thinks the thickest carpeted as these was, is 
safe for children, but his papa choosed to let him, so hinder him 
couldn’t. Sure enough he hadn’t been there ten minutes, as still 
as any mouse, when I heard a noise like a fall, a great thump 
like, but never a cry. Iwas out in no time, and never a doubt 
but he slipped and fell and cut his head open awful ’gen’ the whee! 
of his go-cart, as it’s a sin and a shame as the toyshops is allowed 
to cover with tin, I say. 

“ Well, I picks him up and I was frightened out of my wits, 
and I stops the blood as well as I can, but the brave little man 
whatever do you think is all he says? Why, ‘Hush, Nanny, 
poor mamma sleep.’ Yes, sir, sure as if I was to be struck 
dead this minute, not a word else. ‘Hush, Nanny, poor mamma 
sleep.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ewing, quite interested in this graphic recital, 
“1 can easily believe every word youtellme. I knew both the 
parents intimately, and a kinder or happier couple never lived. 
Do you know, Mrs. Barrow, that every day confirms my belief 
in the fact that goodness of heart is at least. as hereditary as heart 
disease; I mean that parents tr ynsmit thet moral qualit ies to 
the children equally with their bodily ones 

vel ell, doctor, of course you know.” 

“If your patient pulls through I feel sure you will have a 
grateful nature to deal with. I suppose he has not yet recog- 
nised you.” 

“ Oh, bless you, doctor, no, sir, and I thought him too ill to put 
questions to.” 

“ You did right. Even agreeable excitements must be avoided. 
See, our long talk appears to make him restless, despite our pro- 
fessional sick room voices.” 

And so saying, the kindly Sir Ewing betock him contentedly 
to his tepid luncheon. 

It was precisely during the above conversation that Oeniemel 
| XX 2 
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rode up to speak to Cyril Acton who was leaning over the rails in 
Rotten Row. 

“ Ah, Acton,” said the former, bending from his saddle to shake 
hands, “ how are you ?” 

“All right, thanks. How is Jack ?” 

“ Well, he doesn’t get on as we could wish.” 

“iG, I was sorry to receive a bad report when I sent my man 
round last night to enquire.” 

‘“* By- the-bye, talking of him reminds me. A very old friend of 
your family is most anxious to meet you.’ 

“Ah!” replied Acton absently, for his gaze was just then 
following a yellow haired syren with a grace ful seat. 

* Deuced smart girl that !—know who she is?” 

Thus appealed to Horace turned in the indicated direction. 

“Not I. Nothing much I should say. But you won’t guess who 
the old friend is ?” 

‘* My dear Brudenell, it is too hot for guessing riddles—lI even 
wonder you care to get on ahorse. Well, who is he that craves 
the honour of seeing me ?” 

“ Sir Ewing Crofton.” 

Acton grew livid, to the great surprise of Horace, who was 
looking straight at him, and who vainly asked himself what it 
meant. 

“ Yes, it is confoundedly hot!” was all Acton said, and lifting 
his hat from his brow he made a great parade of wiping his face. 
Not but what he was far too sharp not to see that his sudden 
pallor had been observed, or to imagine this shallow subterfuge 
would deceive Horace. But one must do something—for even 
doing nothing is in a sense doing something—at every juncture, 
and when there i is nothing really good to he: done, why one must 
do as one can. Horace, who had naturally no suspicion of the 
truth—and the other’s sudden emotion never made him dream of 
there being any hidden infamy in the matter—Horace went on 
chiefly to break the silence : 

“ He seems—Sir Ewing—to mix you up somehow or other with 
your brother who died a few years back.” 

Acton had resumed his hat and with it his habitual cool aspect 
and manner. 

“Ah! I daresay. Oh, I have often heard my people talk of 
him. Tell the old gentleman I shall be very glad, charmed, to 
meet him, Iam sure. I say, here comes my Amazon again.” 

Horace heeded not this last remark, but continued : 

“Well, when shall it be? You can’t think what a point he 
made of it. Hesaid he had reasons. On more than one occasion 
he has renewed the subject.” 

** Now that is very good of him. Well, let me see, oh, any 
day.” 

“ Any day is no day,” said Brudenell, smiling. 
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“To-morrow? No, to-morrowlI can’t. Next day I run down 
to the Isle of Wight for a week, but, yes, say Thursday week, at 
any time he likes. Where shall it be?” 

“ Well, he is the busier man. I will drop you aline; and now 
I'll go on, for as you see, my nag hates standing.” 

No sooner had he ridden off than Acton, quitting the crowded 
walk, struck across the Park to where, even in the season’s height, 
the passers over the expanse of grass interfere but little with its 
solitude. 


“Sir Ewing? the devil!” was his first mental ejaculation. 
‘¢Confound his long memory! Of course he has always been my 
rock ahead, my most dreaded source of danger. I had hoped that 
after so many, many years—yes, it is nearly a quarter of a century 

that he would have forgotten, or that the facts might be 
sufficiently blurred in his mind to have lost their vividness and 
interest. Now, let me resume the main facts as calmly as | 
may. 


“Some two and twenty years ago, when I was three years old, 
Sir Ewing Crofton was in constant attendance upon my mother as 
physician. At that time my late brotherwas born. The specialist 
who was called in on that occasion is, fortunately, dead. Sir 
Ewing then knew me by my real name of Lucius, if any. Now 
my brother, the true Cyril, being born a cripple, was, from a 
medical point of view, a far more interesting subject than myself, 
and as I believe all these great doctors keep diaries, or at least 
case-books, as I fancy I have heard them called, no doubt my 
brother figures conspicuously ' the records kept by Sir Ewing, or 
else why are the facts so fresh in his recollection, and why is he 
dying to see me? 

“ Well, seventeen years pass by, and then Cyril—Lucius, as th: 
world believes—dies. Accordingly, Sir Ewing expects to find in 
me a lad of twenty-two, bearing unmistakable signs of having 
come into existence as a rickety imperfect being, for the case was 
pronounced from the first a hopeless one. 

** Now, either this M.D. has heard that I am rather a fine speci- 
men of humanity, or, worse still, | may have been somewhere un- 
consciously pointed out to him. If I meet him as proposed, I am 
ruined, for he says: 

“* How is this? No cripple infant, like the one I knew, could 
ever develop into what you are. You must be the fine little boy 
of three whom I also remember, and who, owing to the flaw in 
your parents’ first marriage, could never succeed to the title. You, 
therefore, are Lucius, and my patient here, Mr. John Forbes, is 
heir presumptive to Lord Hammersley and not you, as the “ Pee ‘T- 
age” ignorantly states. There has been some juggling here.’ 
Such a charge coming from such a source would be utterly un- 
answerable. I might swear ignorance, and thus escape personal 








blame, but my undoing would yet be complete, and the disgrace of 
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my father and mother being prosecuted for fraud would cast the 
full shade of its ignominy on myself. 

“What is to be done? ate is of little use to be clever as Lucifer 
when no good move exists! Iam clever, thank my stars, and | 
know it. No time isto : lost. 

“ That improvised journey to Cowes was very ready. Let me 
see, let me see! Shall I really go there or somewhere else? The 
great point is to get away. Sir Ewing must be growing old. He 
may forget the whole matter if he does not see or hear of me, or 
at least, he may gradually so far lose interest in the strangé 
romance in real life as to cease endeavouring to sift it to the 
bottom. 

*“ T’ll go down to the Isle of Wight to-morrow, and gain breath- 
ing time. I must have a space to think, and that while [ think 
myself safe. Willit end in Canada? Perhaps so, but then, how 
about Camilla? Camilla, that I have promised myself—whom | 
have sworn shall be mine ? 

‘Weird fascination! Until I saw her but a few weeks ago, | 
should have laughed to scorn whoever told me I could care for any 
woman. For woman in general, yes,—for individual woman, no. 
I always loved beauty do not? But I cared no 
more for the particular owners of it than does the fruit plucker 
trouble his head as to which tree he culls from, so only that the 
blushing prizes be fair and luscious. 

“Yet now I know also too well, that for this girl I am capable of 
any weakness, any rashness, even of playing life’s game in so 
warped and unwise a manner as to compromise my very identity, 
my birthright. 

“Oh, ambition! Jealous, beloved ambition, you who tolerate 
no rivalry, the one saint I ever bend me to invoke, come now to 
my aid!” 





CHAPTER XXYV., 


Ir is June. The month of joy if such the year possesses. 

Through all the charm of spring there lurks the trace of effort, 
Nature labours, but with summer’s first real month comes the 
sense of achievement, the sweet repose of victory. 

It is June at Silvermead. At lovely, stately Silvermead, where 
that leafy month is wont to be so proud of itself. 

But this year sorrow well-nigh unbearable forbids Camilla 
Harding to revel in—almost to see its gladsome pageantry, or even 
to taste its perfumed breath. 

Yet she was framed, so to speak, forjoy. If ever woman seemed 
to have the attributes of a sunbeam it was she. 

Happy herself, to shed her rays on those around was the original 
aim with which she had been sent among us dull, suffering children 


of Adam. 
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3ut sin had spoiled this holy and beneficent destiny—sin that 
mars all things. Had Cave Harding possessed a conscience ly 
would not have sunk to a course which ended in compelling him 
to seek his poor child like a thief in the night. Had Acton no 
been an utter scoundrel, Horace Brudenell would have received 
that second letter from Camilla, and all-had been well. 

Our poor little heroine was not a very good one at bearing 
sorrows. I do not mean morally but physically. With all her 
—— for pleasure and filial indulgence she was a holy little 

thing, much more so indeed than she herself dreamt of. Always 
addicted to the exercises of religion, she had become of late so 
devoted to prayer, that often, after long periods spent on her 
knees, she would rise up with only the vaguest idea of the time 
thus employed. Hope, as far as this world was concerned, was 
dead within her, and inevitably her health gave way. When tl 
sanguine have nothing left to hope for, they fade slowly and die. 
This it was that was killing her. 

There are those who seem to have a special capacity for suffer 
ing. I do not mean those grumbling persons of whom it has 
been wittily said that they are never happy unless miserabl: 
but I allude to such as would very loudly pronounce for happines 
if they could get it, but who, finding that sorrow is their portion 
here below, bow so cheerf ully to their lot, accept a life-long 
divorce from joy with either so much Christian resignation or si 
much philosophy that they are enabled to bear their cross t 
extreme old age. 


The very opposite of this type was Camilla. She had believed 


in, fancied she had found, and then prayed hard to secur 
happiness; but now had lost it, and though, as we have see 
she dearly loved her father, yet that affection alone no long: 
made her care to live. 

Perhaps she felt very palpably that death was laying its han 
on her. 

All this may seem unnatural in a girl who two months ago w: 
full of health and strength, of youth and hope; in many cases i 
would be so, but Camilla was an exceptional girl. 

It were almost impossible to define the depth of her love 
Horace was all very well for an average young man; but th: 
degree to which a woman loves has little or nothing to do wit 
the object who inspires her devotion, however much she ma\ 
fancy he has. | 

Had Camilla never met her Horace, she would no doubt hay 
encountered, loved, and wedded someone else. All the immensit) 
of her love for him came out of the greatness and depth of he 
own pure soul. 


It is a great mistake to imagine that holy and intensely refined 


natures cannot love viol: ently —f. itally. On the contrary ‘the ry 
the only consummate, the true masters of lovi ing. 
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Camilla knew now that she could never love again, worse than 
this, she knew she could never love Horace. 

It was the very nobility of her nature that prevented her from 
ever dreaming that Acton had read or suppressed her letters; and 
still less, if less be conceivable, that his graphic account of his 
conversation with Horace was but a heartless forgery. 

Such diabolical actions were quite beyond the farthest horizon 
of her ideas of evil. Accordingly she could but tell herself, with 
passionate shame, nay rage, that Horace was neither a lover, gen- 
tleman, norman. A far less proud girl would have done as she 
did, torn him contemptuously from + breast ; but when Camilla 
had accomplished this act, she found she had torn her own heart 
out too. Her young love had taken too deep root 

And then she knew that she must die ! 

Probably none of us can taste the very dregs of wretchedness 
without visions more or less distinct of self-destruction flitting 
through our minds; but though Camilla feared at first she might 
have sore temptation on this score, it was not long before the 
hideous spectre was laid to rise no more. 

The reasons of this are twofold. 

She had too much faith! 

She felt her natural end so near ! 

But although she was dying literally of a broken heart, it must 
not be supposed that her sufferings were to compare to what they 
would have been, if, say, she had known even a part of the truth 
without the power of communicating it to Brudenell. 

If he had already married Lady Susan, and she had then learnt 
how matters rez ally stood, there can be little doubt but what her 
lot had been more full of sharp thorns, although perhaps less 
bitter in that she could also love him. 

But in such a case, each day of her life must have been fraught 
with most racking and exhaustive paroxysms of wildest hopes and 
fears, and her love put back once more in her heart had burnt 
{here like red hot iron. 

Even then it is true nothing criminal would have entered her 
mind—no, not so much as in the form of a vague temptation— 
crime and Camilla were not made for one another, or rather she 
would always have preferred any amount of self-sacrifice, to stain- 
ing her pure soul with grievous sin. All the same she would soon 
have worn herself to death by the violence of her emotion, and 
notably by her execration of the perfidy, the unspeakable black- 
ness of her false friend Cyril Acton. 

As it was she only felt herself each d: 1y becoming more numbed. 
She was perishing as it were less from feeling than the want of it, 
and had settled down half voluntarily into a peaceful and monoto- 
nous state of ossification. Her laugh was never heard, and 
her former capricious temper entirely gone. She had become a 
woman but to die, all trace of the child was gone for ever. Still 
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she talked, but what changed talk! The newspapers and maga- 
zines were read by her with great thoroughness and few distrac- 
tions, and the driest facts of politics, art, and even science, were 
subjects of her lengthy and apparently interested discourse with 
the few whom in the deserted country side she could find te listen 
toher. The explanation to this was not difficult to seek. 

“Why,” she asked herself, “ should I inflict my indifference to 
all things upon those who have done me no wrong ?” 

And as it was aseasy to get up a fictitious interest for one thing 
as another, she selected at random the first that came to hand, 
often to the great surprise of the uninitiated. 

Lady Prendergast alone read the ghastly riddle aright. We 
have seen how great ci the maternal love, but that it always 
failed to bend her when brou ight into conflict with determination 
to stand between Camilla and Cave Harding. To her uncompro- 
mising mind this attitude was the strongest expression of her love. 
The more she told h self how much she idolised her grandchild, 
so in exact proportion she felt she must diligently save her from 
her prodigal parent. 

Doubtless she was honest in her belief, but doubtless also her 
feelings towards her son-in-law included a liberal surplus of resent- 
ment on his own account, which to her conscience, this well- 
meaning woman lumped in, as it were, with the former motive 
almost without knowing it. 

For which of us are without tremendous prejudices, and whi 
of us will own to being prejudiced at all. 

sut what love could not do in this particular instance, pity and 
terror had gone far to accomplish. 

Little Dr. McFinn, who, like so many men, was no fool in his pro- 
fession, although a considerable one out of it, had first to be 
consulted, and he at once privately assured the old lady that he 
considered the case very grave; at the same time candidly con- 
fessed himself puzzled as to diagnosis and consequently as to 
treatment. 

He tried tonics with no effect, and thereupon urged Lady Pren- 
dergast to procure other advice from Birmingham or London. She 
did both, and a consultation was held at t Silve rmead much against 

Cainilla’s wishes. 

Strange as it may seem, her sense of humour was not a litt 
tickled by ten gray e men gravely arguing on the possibility of 
effecting the impossible. 

“There was depression,” they said, “great depression of the 
whole system, especially the nervous system.” They enquired 
whether the interesting invalid was suffering from any recent 
shock, grief or trouble, and on being candidly informed that she 
was, the learned men looked triumphant, and said it was that. 

Perhaps it was scarcely necessary to be an eminent medical man 
with no end of initials after his name to guess so much ! 
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The great Londoner enquired what the treatment had hitherto 
been, and on hearing that it was tonics said that then no tonics 
should be given in future. He by no means wished to insinuate, 
he added, that his friend Dr. McFinn had been injudicious in pre- 
scribing them, but for the present, at any rate, they should be 
stopped. After this dictum, the other saving light deemed it 
imperative for the honour of Birmingham to say something, but it 
was not so easy. 

Presently, however, he asked whether the young lady had not 
been long resident at Silvermead, and on being told that she had 
lived there for the last twelvemonths, he delivered himself of the 
deep conviction that an immediate change of air would do no harm 
and might possibly do good. He was so delighted at finding this 
to say, and also that neither of his colleagues had happened to say 
it first, that he quite brightened up, and took to rubbing his hands. 

Yet ‘they were clever men all three, and if they played the 
ungrateful part of wiseacres on this occasion, it is only the fate of 
all who are highly paid for fulfilling formalities on the strength of 
their well-earned reputation, when there is really nothing to be 
done. 

They had the true doctor’s eye and doctor’s instinct, even if the 

case baffled their technical skill, and the ‘y informed Lady Prender- 
gast, after Camilla left the room, that they feared the state of 
the young patient was a very grave one. 

After that the two celebrated confréres withdrew with becoming 
professional gloom, each a richer man by fifty pounds, minus his 

railway fare. 

The fond grandmother felt that modicum of comfort which 
springs from a sense of having done the best in one’s power; and 
that was all she had to counterbalance her great alarm, her 
absorbing grief. 

Was she then to behold this bright child of promise, this one 
earthly thing she loved, fade and die in her early bloom, and sink 
before her into a prem mature grave ? 

From the first this valiant old woman had smarted under the 
sense of insult as indignantly as any young soldier sensitively 
jealous of his honour. 

Just as Camilla had herself not bowed to her doom without 

making a desperate effort to right her destinies, so, also Lady 
Prendergast, on seeing*how threatening were the effects of suffering 
on her beloved child, indulged in the wildest schemes for sn: tehing 
her from the advancing hand of Death. Vague and impractte: ible 
as these schemes at first were, they gr: adually acquired shape and 
consistency in the yet vigorous old dame, and she rightly judged 
that if any heroic measure was to be adopted, itlay in the direction 
of Sir Howard Brudenell, and she at length determined to write to 
him. This step being decided, she took a full week carefully to 
deliberate upon its exact purport and expression. 
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When completed, it covered two sheets of closely written lette 
paper—-the old letter paper nearly square, which Lady Prende 
still affected on all im ortant occasions. 

This missive, ponde i sealed, was actually in the post-box of 
the great hall, when a visit from Miss Laffinch, whom the De 
Basles had at length summoned courage to congédier after posi- 
tively drawing lots with each other as to who was to take the 
female bull by the horns,—a visit from the venomous one an- 
nounced to her the fact, for once true, that Horace’s marriage with 
Lady Susan Graye was pub licly given out, and would cert: ainly be ‘ 
in the Morning Post the f lowing day. 


rgast 


CHAPTER XX VI. 


“ ONLY fancy,” said Miss Laffinch, “ your not having heard it, 
my dear. The know-nothingness of the country does strike one 
so on coming fresh from London. Oh, town is delightful, simply 
delightful.” ) 

“Ah, I heard the season was proving very gay.” 

“ A carnival—a real carnival. I could hardly tear myself away. 
The dear De Basles, they implored me to remain; but I had only 
been asked for a week, and I allowed myself to be pressed for 
another licacy, you know—de licacy.” 

“ Of course,” said the hostess, drily, for she knew Miss Laffinch 
well. 

“‘ Dear Sir Howard is ee —quite radiant, you would think 
it was his own marriage. I told him, oh, I told him he ought to 
follow his nephew’s ex: mp le, and marry himself, hee, hee, he ie |” 

“JI will tell my grand-daughter you are here, excuse me a 
moment,” said Lady Prendergast, rising and leaving the room. 
As she knew nothing of Camilla’s secret correspondence with Acton, 
she little dreamed that this news of the false one’s betrothal was 
already quite old to the girl; and she dreaded her hearing it 
suddenly from Miss L: flinch, as she might do, should she chance 
to enter the drawing-room during her visit. The old lady found 
Camilla lying on the sofa in her little boudoir, and reading one of 
her favourite dry books. 

Lady Prendergast had deemed it best not to inform her of th« 
letter she had so laborious sly penned to Sir Howard, and aah. 
was now in her pocket, she having taken it from the post-box on 
her passage through the hall. 

“Miss Laffinch is here,” she began, “if you think her gossip 
would amuse you, perhaps you would like to come down.” 

“You know, gran’ma dear, I do not like her.” 

“ Well, as to that, who does? But you see too few people ; Dr. 
McFinn says so.” 
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“Tf you would like me to come down I will certainly,” and sh 
prepared to rise. 

“One moment,” said the old lady, herself sitting down. “My 
chief object in coming up was to tell you that Miss Laffinch arrives 
from London and---—” 

ore. 

** And professes to bring a piece or news which— —” 

“ Yes, gran’ma.” 

“Which I fear might agitate and afflict you; and which [ was 
determined should at all events be broken to you gently.’ 

“T know, dear; you mean Mr. Brudenell’s marriage.” 

* His announced engagement, yes; but how did you know ?” 

“There is no mystery in that,” said Camilla, with a calm smile ; 
“T saw it in the Morning Post to-day. I thought you always 
read the gay news so carefully.” 

* J—I was unusually busy,” replied the old lady, slightly con- 
fused at the thought of her now wasted letter. “I trust. darling, 
it has not upset you sadly—made you worse ?” | 

“ Gran’ma,” said the girl, putting her feet to the ground and 
sitting up, “ why will you not believe what I tell you so often? | 
have ceased to care what Mr. Brudenell does, for I have ceased to 
love him.” 

“Then why are you ill?’ 

“If I am ill it is because he has proved himself so utterly 
unworthy; but, since he has done so, if I have any feeling for 
him at all, itis one of supreme contempt. Were I to meet him 
it would be with no other emotion.” 

“Yet you say you will never love again.” 

“‘T never can.” 

* But, why if 

“T could not tall 3 you, I do not know, I only feel that I am like 
that. Still I am sorry for this news, but only on account of the 
woman he marries. I have seen enough of Lady Susan to be 
fond of her in a way, and I feel convinced she will be miserable— 
for he is a villain.” 

This was spoken with unwonted animation, and a faint flush 
mounted to the pallid brow. 

“¢ Villain’ is a strong term.” 

“ Not too strong. He is marrying her for her money, and she 
does not know it. Oh, it would be a charity to tell her! 

“ My child, what a wild thought ; may he not admire her? She 
is very beautiful.’ % 

“No, no, it is not that!” said the girl, almost passionately. 
She was all this time looking straight before her, as if she saw 
things that were happening far away. 

* But why not ?” asked her ladyship. 
“No, gran’ma; because he admires me.” 
There was such an utter absence of vanity or satisfaction in the 
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way poor Camilla said this, that her listener had no inclination to 
smile. 

“ Oh, he is not stupid at all,” pursued the girl; “a clumsy man 
would have written, called, said a hundred things, which, however 

carefully worded, would only have come to this— 

“<T find I can do better for myself, so I break with you.’ Mr. 
Brudenell has at least the sense to spare us the mockery of polite 
forms, of false regrets. He says nothing, but expresses what he 
means in pantomime. He acts out his part, and marries Lord 
Caulfield’s heiress.” 

It was a relief to the aged woman to see Camilla throw off hi 
languor, her stolidity for once, even although it was but too 
patent how morbid the brightness, how evanescent the spark of 
interest and animation which this talk about Brudenell’s marriage 
had galvanized her into. 

The two now joined the old maid downstairs. The girl knew 
Miss Laffinch to be one of the happily few who rather hate every 
one in the world more or less, and honour a large number with 
special hatred. 

Miss Harding was rather proud of being especially odious to 
the spinster, not that she had ever sought that distinction, and 
was not a little amused at it. 

Anything like a true joy—a worldly joy that is, for she had 
many spiritual ones still left to her, every little passing incident 


that amused her was at this time quite prized by the poor little 
girl, 

She knew, on entering the drawing-room, that her flush and 
excitement became her, and would the viahebiis be highly annoying 


to the amiable visitor. 

Like nearly all false people, Miss Laffinch habitually exaggerated 
the gullability of her friends. She was a clever woman in som 
things, but stupid in this. 

‘Ah, dearest child,” she tie trying to embrace her, but 
Camilla stopped her by a double handsh: ake, “how good of you t 
come down, but you are always so sweet.” 

‘And so kind of you to call, we see so few people.’ 

“Come now, let me look at you. Everybody told me you had 
been so ill. Quite a resurrection I declare.” 

“Oh, yes, I feel well enough just now. And so you have brought 
us all the news. You are alw: Lys as good as a newspaper.” 

“You mean about Lady Susan Graye ?” 

“ Oh dear no, I read that in the Post hours ago.” 

Miss Laffinch knew perfectly well it was in the paper, but finding 
Lady Prendergast happened not to have read it, she thought to 
make a point—“ to score one” as she put it to hers self—by con- 
cealing the fact. 

“Oh,” she said, colouring, “I haven’t seen a paper to-day.” 

She was tingling to turn the event to the torture of Camilla, 
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but dreaded “having her nose snapped off” again as she had 
called to Sir Howard the lesson Miss Harding had administered 
to her impudence. She thought, however, that she would try 
cautiously. 

They were now having tea near the open window. 

Tea always accentuated Miss Laffinch’s bad points, but to be 
sure it seemed as if most things did that. After a sitesite of cups 
and half a muffin or so, she said: 

“Ah, well, ah well! We never know what is for the best! 
Now, even, my dear, if he had married you & 

It i is impossible on paper to convey the faintest idea of the way, 
the quiet, simple, yet terrifying way, in which Camilla turned upon 
her, and merely said : 

[aT 

It meant: ‘ Now then, are you going to begin again? Mind, 
you are stillin time to swallow your words, , but é ire to finish them 
and out of that door you go for ever.” 

The speaker, like the true coward she was, grew instantly abject. 

** All I mean—pray let me finish my sentence, dearest child— 
I misexpress myself: 

“ You do,” said’Camilla, smiling carelessly, as she fed Rolf with 
cake. 

“Qh, you insolent little hussey!” thought the spinster, but she 
only said : 

“T mean that if he had sought some—any less wealthy alliance 
—when I said you, I meant some girl who, like you, have charm, 
character, beauty———” 

“ Lady Susan has plenty of that,” put in Camilla. 

“Mere beauty, granted, but no one shall tell me she is the 
woman to bind a man’s spirit to her own for long, to control such 
a man as that young 2 

The girl could not have told why, but she did not choose to 
have the man whom she had ceased to love spoken of with con- 
temptuous vulgarity by this caitiff tongue. It was enough to 
cast her eyes calmly on the speaker for the sentence to change its 
ending into—*“ Mr. Brudenell.” 

“ And tell me,” said Camilla, “how is Mr. Forbes? We heard 
he was so ill.” 

“Better. Oh, far better, quite convalescent. Such a strange 
thing. You know Sir Ewing Crofton has been attending him. 
Well, he had never seen him before, but has taken the strongest 
fancy to the young man—-so unusual in a doctor isn’t it? Well, 
Sir Crofton you know has a lovely place in Surrey, and nothing 
will do but he must carry young Forbes off there as soon as he 
could start, for Lady Crofton and his girls to nurse him.” 

“ How v ott kind,” said Lady Prendergast. 

« Kind ? ” shrieked Laffinch, disd: infully, “positively indecent, 
I call it; they'll catch him for one of the Miss Croftons.” 
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‘¢ But he is so poor.” 

“Pah! With = Hammersley’s interests they'll soon get him 
something ; besides he is only two lives off the title; Crofton’s a 
regular old fox—known him all my life.” 

<W hy should he not do an act of simple kindness?” asked 
Camilla. 

“ Ah, you don’t know the world. He says to himself that it will 
please the Hammersleys, and especially young Acton; that alone 
makes it worth his while; if more come of it, why, all the better. 
Ha, ha, ha! a indeed! Ah, my poor innocent!” and 
having thus delivered herself, she took advantage of the sentence 
to depart with an air of f pity ing superiority. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ir was some days after the above little skirmish that the great 
medical consultation before recorded took place. Lady Prender- 
gast had thus taken two important measures in vain ; the other 
being that letter to Sir Howard which the news of his nephew’s 
fresh engagement had, as it turned out most unfortunately, 
prevented her from sending. 

Had it gone to its destination it would of course have made Sir 
Howard Brudenell very angry indeed, not with the writer, but 
with Horace. Nevertheless the baronet’s strict sense of honour 
and of justice, to say nothing of his invariable gallantry, would 
have secured his sifting the case in its every phase, and in that 
process Camilla Harding could not. have failed to come out not 
only spotless in the deluded young man’s eyes, but all the mor 
radiant and irresistible from having been so sadly misjudged, and 
because she had suffered therefrom well-nigh unto death. But if 
Providence always took such care of the innocent as to preserve 
them in this life from those miseries which the machinations of 
the unprincipled entail upon them, we should grow to look upon 
crime with only half the horror it deserves. It would become 
mere temptation by which certain souls have to be tfied, since 
their yielding or resisting would be then narrowed to the result of 
their own salvation or perdition. It is a wise dispensation indeed, 
that gives to sin a broader and yet more terrible aspect in the eyes 

of humanity. Only the impious ever suppose that Heaven has 
chet the innocent, because their temporal happiness is oft- 
times wrecked by the wate d. 

Lady Prendergast, who was, as has been seen, completely in 
the dark, even more so than Camilla, as to the real facts of the 
case, very naturally none that if Horace Brudenell’s marriage 
was proclaimed ; in the papers, no practical result could reward her 
interference, and she now shrank more than ever from a step 
which she had only becnigh herself to take with the utmost diffi- 
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culty, at a sad sacrifice of pride, and from a desperate desire to 
snatch her beloved grandchild from despair, at any cos = It will 
surprise no one, therefore, to learn that after much less deliberation 
than she had expended on its concoction, the aged lady ultimately 
burned her letter to Sir Howard. 

Some slight hope was revived in her by the truthful Camilla’s 
assurance that she had quite ceased to love Horace Brudenell, nor 
did the old lady, in the girl’s subsequent excitement in speaking 
of his marriage, find any contradiction of that assertion; this 
however, was amply attributable to pride, contempt, or a purely 
virtuous indignation. 

Although Lady Prendergast of late years had never absented 
herself from her well beloved Silvermead, without e xperiencing 
what she termed a “ wrench,” and nourished an especial ant ipathy 
to all other spots of earth whatever, London alone excepted, she 
was not the woman to allow any such weakness to weigh with 
her for an instant in reference to the doctor’s unanimous exhor- 
tation that Camilla should immediately have change of air. 

Now, a doctor’s change of air, I believe, never means London. 
In fact, the term usually implies some place where there is a good 
deal of air and nothing else. Their advice on this head indeed 
often seems to amount to their saying: “ You have had too much 
amusement, too much excitement; I now wish you to be well 
bored for a space.” 

Brave old Lady Prendergast set herself then to mentally review 
various dreary English watering places, most of which rose before 
her mind’s eye as a crescent -with bathing machines; and a series 
of continental health spots, only more detestable in her opinion, 
because inhabited by foreigners. 

It is true that Camilla flushed up and quite rose out of her 
habitual torpor on the occasion of her grandmother’s visit to her 
boudoir, blooming for an hour again into her old health, or at 
least its semblance. But the next day came reaction with that 
benumbed state that had recently been growing upon the girl, and 
since then her gleams of liveliness had been terribly few and slight. 

One morning when they were sitting together, Lady Pren- 
dergast said : 

“Well, love, the doctors must be obeyed. I wish you to 
choose where we shall go.” 

“Go! Oh, gran’ma, you do not think of leavi ing Silvermead ? ” 

“On the contrary, I have determined to do so.’ 

Camilla came over and sat on a footstool at the old lady’s feet. 

‘* Gran’ma, it is no use.” 

‘How so, child?” she asked, fondling her head—that silky, 
sunny hair, at least, had not changed. 

“If Iam ill I ought to be indulged, and I do not want to go 
away.” 

“Camilla, my darling, put yourself in my place. Whether I 
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love you much or not at all, and you know very well which it is— 
how can I do anything but obey the absolute command of the 
doctors ?” 

‘The doctors! Rubbish!” said the girl pettishly. 

‘This is childish. For shame, little one.” 

‘* We will not mind them.” 

“ You are not wont to be sucha baby. Think of the responsi- 
bility ; it would be terrible.” 

“ You mean if I were to die ? ” said Camilla, and she looked up 
frightened, as if a great secret had escaped her—a secret dreadful 


a} 


to the listener but not to her. 

‘“ Hush, hush, my child, I cannot bear it,” and Lady Pendergast 
began silently to ery. This proud, hard woman was learning the 
habit of tears. 

‘** Gran’ma,” said 1 girl, now kneeling and kissing her, “I 
will not be childish, I will not talk any more nonsense. Listen.” 


“ Well, love ?” 

“ Here, at dear Silvermead, I may be sad—I—I often am—but 
[ never feel dull, Oh, ver.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, if you take me away I shall be wretched, that I tell 
you. Oh, how shall I make you understand, I cannot explain to 


myself—if you take 1 away I know, | feel, I shall get worse so 
quick. Oh, gran’ma, if you drag me from Silvermead, you will 
neyer bring me back! 

The girl spoke with such deep conviction, with such fervour 
that Lady Prendergast was staggered. 

“ My own Camilla, do not say such dread ful things! No doubt 


if you are so impressed with this idea 

“Oh, lam, Iam! 

“It may in itself alter the case. Why did you not yoursel! 
speak of this to the doctors, and hear what they would say ? ” 

“It did not occur to me then. When the vy left I took it for 
granted we should obey them and go away, and it was only after- 
wards I came to feel I could not leave Silvermead.” 

‘Well, well, I will do nothing rashly, I will reflect. consult Dr. 
MeFinn and——” 

Here a servant entered with a letter for her ladyship. It bore 
no stamp and the man said an answer was waited for. 

“ Who brought this?” she said, rather severely, after adjusting 

ier glasses, and glanc ing at the superscription. 

“A servant, my lady. 

“Very well. I — ring presently,” and the man retired. 

Camilla had already rec ognised the hand, and with considerable 
surprise. 

She now strolled to the other side of the room. 

When her relative had carefully perused the letter in silence, 
she said: 
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SILVERMEAD. 





** Camilla, this is from an old friend of yours—Mr. Acton.” 
‘¢ And what does he say ?” 

** Read, dear, for yourself.” 

Camilla of course obeyed. The contents were as follows: 


“My DEAR LADY PRENDERGAST,— 

‘You will no doubt be surprised to find that I am back 
again so soon in your vicinity. Somehow or other, | found myself 
getting quite out of health and spirits in hot, crowded London, and 
our friend Mr. De Basle has persuaded me to come down and catch 
some of his famous trout. I am leading a highly Arcadian 
existence at a farmhouse near the stream, getting up at four in 
the morning, instead of going to bed at that hour, as I have 
generally been doing lately. 

“Now, I know that when I was last here appearances were 
against me ; and you deemed it necessary, in pursuance of certain 
views to which I need not further allude, to ask me to discontinue 
my visits, and to insist upon my holding no intercourse with Miss 
Harding. 

“T write this letter to ask you to remove these restrictions, on 
condition of my making a solemn engagement which, when you 
urged it upon me be fore, I did not feel justifie . in entering into. 
My friendship for others did not then allow it. Iam now ready 
to give my word of honour to be no one’s fess Uke or inter- 
mediary, in any sense whatever. May I come and pay you my 
respects ? A verbal ‘ yes’ by bearer will bring me over this after- 
noon. 

“ Believe me, 
x Sincerely yours, 
“ CyrIL ACTON,’ 


“Well, gran’ma,” said the girl, “ you will believe him of 
course.” 

**] hardly know what to say. Tell me, did you know of this ?” 

“* Of what ?” 

“Of Mr, Acton being down here, of his intention of writing 
this letter?” There was a slight returning of harshness as the 
late tearful woman put these questions. 

** Oh, no, gran’ma—on my honour !” 

“That will do, so far. Now, on your side, if I allow him to 
come, will you—will you promise to m: ke no use of him, to which 
I should object ? you know what I mean.’ 

“7 shall ask him if he has seen my papa, and if he is well, 
said Camilla, blushing as if a lover were in the case. 

“Hum !” said the other, reflectively. ‘“ And that is all ?’ 

“Oh, yes, gran’ma, I will swear it, if it is not wicked.” 

“¢ No, your promise will do. And tell me, would you like to see 
your friend Mr. Acton ?” 
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“Oh, yes, that I should,” « xclaimed the girl with heartiness. 

“ Very well, sit down and write. 

And she reflected : “ Girls are such unaccountable things that | 
may be mistaken in this one. Her old friend and playmate may 
amuse, or at least distract her. She may even in time grow to 
who knows?” 

‘Well, gran’ma?” asked Camilla who sat ready, pen in hand. 

“ Just say, dear— 

** Silvermead. 
“June 20th, 188—. 

‘DEAR Mr. ACTON,- 

**Can you not —_~ with us to-day at half-past seven? Do 
if you can. At any rate I shall be very happy to see you on the 
unde rstanding you propose. 

‘l remain, 
“Truly yours, 
* ELIZABETH PRENDERGAST,’ 

“ That will do, Camil! 


aie But supposing he acct pts, must he send a man all the way 
back here to say so?” 
‘* You are right and show more thought than usual, child. Add 


a postscript then.” 

“Yes, gran’ma !” 

“Do not, pray, think it requisite to answer about dinner.” 

Then Camilla folded the note and rang the bell, saying : 

“ He knows my hand, but that does not matter.” 

“On the contrary, my dear. Ve will thus see that you know 
he does, on what terms I allow of your meeting.” . 

And so the letter was om to Acton who awaited it with 
anxiety he had tried hard to conceal in the sought for careless 
wording of his note. The And? ation to dine at Silvermead that 
| 
t! 


all 


very day surpagsed all his expectations and made him feel more 
buoy: ent and sanguine than he had done for many a long day. 

The fact, too, that Ca nite had been deputed to pen the missive 
added wildly to his joy. 

So it was peace was it? A thousand times the better ; but this 
wily diplomatist had come down equally prepared for war. With 
no respect for honour himself, he undervalued the effect of an 
appeal to it in influencing others, and was positively rather taken 
aback although delightful lly so by the redoubtable Lady Prender- 

“el ready acceptance o f his word. Had his former alliance with 

ave Hi ding still rend: aa him incapable of forcing the siege of 

Siivenann Cyril Acton was armed with signed authority from 
thin worthy to entice Miss Ha irding into unlimited rebellion and 
disobedience to her grandmother, and into clandestine meetings 
with Cyril. They even included powers for his bringing her 
bodily away, and straight unto the paternal breast, in the event of 
certain speculations, now on the very eve, Mr. Harding hoped and 
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trusted, of a triumphant issue coming off without any disastrous 
hitch. 

As for the fishing of which he talked so much, it was a pastime 
rather distasteful to Cyril Acton than otherwise. 

He was driven now into a certain pursuit of it by sheer force of 
circumstances, but he never sallied forth, rod in hand, without 
some book in his pocket from which he hoped to learn still better 
than he knew already how to outwit his fellow men. Yes—man 
was the prey upon whom he impiously deemed himself framed to 
war. It happened to be the season of the May-fly, when the worst 
angler can speedily catch enough fish to mi ike a show on return- 
ing home by the aid of that yellow fraud, that bait almost poach- 
ing in its short-lived deadliness ; and so much accomplished, ( yril 
granted the poor trout an unhoped for respite in which, it is need- 
less to say, that tenderness for their lives held no share. 

The beauties of the landscape—so dear to his poor cousin Jack 
were as naught to this hard young man, because they found no 
reflex of their own purity, and no field for their sweet sermons 
within his false and hollow breast. 

He owned himself, and with pride even, ‘“ There are few 
things, indeed I care for, but those few I love desperately.” 

‘To-day, he pined and burned to see Camilla. 
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IMCEOPATHIC STORY. 


THERE was not a single soul in cantonment, from Lord Algernon 


Beaumonde, commanding the Queen’s Lancers, oye to Ram 
Sing, their Cheestie or water-carrier, who ever had a good word 
to say. for Lieutenant-‘ olonel iar gis, the Adjutant- fleet il of ow 
large division in India: quite the contrary. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men detested him too too utte rly, and would willingly 
have given up six months’ pay and double latta to have seen him 


removed from our midst to Gualior, Aden, the Andaman Islands, 
or any other of those delectable stations where the European is 
and suffers. For be it. known that Brande, although a dis- 
tinguished soldier, a CU.B., and a many medallist, was a dis- 
tinguished and fiery-tempered martinet as well, and that his 
angry passions, always simmering, boiled over, when, so to speak, 
the tiniest shaving was added to the combustion. Put him out 
ever so infinitesimally, and by Jove you caught it! With Mr 
Ram Sing and his numerous confréres the “catching” took the 
shape of sticks, closed fists, booted feet, or the handiest and 
heaviest of missiles applied to his nude person; but with us 
others, of a social scale above the Rams Sings, and upon whom 
these species of battering-rams—pardon the bad pun—would 
have been risky, severe “ wiggings” and incessant “ naggins ” 
were the Colonel’s alternatives. But besides this the A. G. was 
uncertain, and of all abominable military failings that same 
incertitude is the high top gallant of them—you never know 
your man. Sometimes, for instance, meeting you he would 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, how fares it? have not seen you for ages; 
look us up. Mrs. B. will be delighted if you call, and Violet and 
Beryl have got some new songs they would like you to try. 
Come to tiffin on Tuesday.” But perhaps on that very day, 
coming across you again, he would angrily howl out, “ Dash it 
all, Major Sparkles, what on earth do you mean, sir, by wearing 
a couple of feet of watch chain, and a handful of yd arms, outside 
your patrol jacket ? Confound it, man, are you not old enough 
to know that the Duke has forbidden it? Inside with them; 
don’t you hear me? put them inside, out of sight, and never 
let me have to notice this again.” And then when division 
orders appeared that same evening we would read, “1. The 
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attention of officers is called to Para. No. 1,000 of the Dress 
Regulations, prohibiting, ete., ete., etc. 2. Major Sparkles, Staff 
Corps, is appointed President of the Permanent Committee on 
Old Casks and Barrels, to assemble daily at the Commissariat 
office at noon. By order of the Major-General commanding. 
Signed, Rufus Pyro Brande, A.G.” 

T have said that one and all of us loved not Brande ,and I might 
have added that he meted out to us generally the same measure 
of affection. But there was one section of the officers serving 
with him which had his especial averseness, and upon which, when- 
ever he got the opportunity, he would be down hot and strong. 
This was the Medical Department; let a doctor fall into the 
clutches of Fra Diavolo, as Brande was nicknamed, and woe 
betide that unfortunate § Sawboues’s ; he caught it morally, nearly as 
bad as did Ram Sing physically. Per contra, however, it was 
whispered, that when the Medico’s turn came, and the Fra got 
into the sick report— 


‘* As where's that Indian flesh, whereinto liv 
Sometimes intrudes not,” 


his, the Medico’s, right hand forgot not its cunning, and the most 
villanous of pills and potions were sent down Brande’s throat. 
“ He had trod upon the worm, it turned and stung him.” 

Now it so happened, that, at the time of my story, I, Charles 
Bullen, Staff Surgeon-Major, was Diavolo’s pet abomination, and, 
if the truth must be told on my part, he mine; and how it had 
come about that we held such a very nice amiable tu-quoque 
feeling towards each other was on this wise: I had disputed to 
the death his military authority upon a certain purely professional 
point, had gained the day, and had, so to say, sent him away with 
his tail between his legs, the dear good-natured general before 
whom I had been hauled up, observing, as ey decided in my 
favour, “ Don’t meddle with physic, Brande, it can sometimes be 
made very nasty for a fellow, especially when it is compounded of 
bitter but wholesome drugs.’ > WwW ell, he scored one against me for 
this, and I knew it; but as our duties never clashed, why, we 
went the even tenor of our ways, each of us “ worrying the lives 
out of the men,” as the recognised wit of the station a it. 
Then one day came the Adjutant-General’s opportunity to pay 
me off, and he did so con amore, or rather con furore. 

The vexed question: of the relative rank and status of the Army 
Medical Officers was then greatly exercising the military mind. 
Some of the old fogies contended that the soldier-doctor ever had 
heen a nobody in the service, and a nobody he ought to remain, 
seculo seculorum, while others—the younger and more liberally 
disposed authorities—urged that he should nowadays be made a 
somebody, and soothed and humoured, for putting aside the lights 
of the age, could he not your quietus make with one of his 
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mere bodkins, or compel you to cross the Stygian ferry in a com- 
mon card pill-box ? Brande was one of the old se ‘hool—that goes 
without saying—and his cry was @ bas—to the very lowest depths 
i bas, the assumptive doctors. So seeing me upon a certain 
occasion paraded on horseback, in all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stanee of holsters, saddle-cloth, chain-bridle, ete.—to be mounted 
or not to be mounted on duty was one of the most disputed points 
—he “dashed his buttons” and “his wig,” “confounded it all,” 
‘ wondered, he did, at my assur: voogt and ended by instructing 


me now and always to appear n I was wanted, on foot, and not 
on a d—d charger with the unnecessary and out-of-place appoint- 
ments of a combatant 

This of course riled me considerable; so did the good-natured, 


but rather hard hits of my brother officers. Like pugilists with th 
gloves on, they did not intend to hurt, but nevertheless they did. 
However, I took all their plaisante ries in good humour, told them 


to bide a wee, and I would be even with the Fra, that— 

“There's a go ) ing, boys, wait a little longer,” 
and that I was on the quiz vive for my opportunity. Presently it 
Came. 


One hot dayin May, I was writing in my bungalow with its doors 
and windows closed, to keep out the dry, scorching wind, kuskus 
tatties wetted, thermantidotes and punkahs in full play, when 
enters my swell Khitmighar, my says, In roundabout Baboo 


English. 

“ My Master—the Doctor Saab !—there has come but this second 
of the hour into our Nie a camel-orderly, who notices to 
me that the Colonel Brande Saab, him whom the Honourable The 
Commander-in-Chief has posted as Adjutant-General over us here, 


desireth much to have visit from my master, the Hakeem Bullen ; 
for there has occurred, by Seevah the Destroyer’s will, a tamasha 
at same Brande’s ani ralow which needeth much a doctor’s hand.’ 

“What ?—where ? ”—I asked. 

“ T know not,” replied my man, “beyond what I have already 
imparted to the Saab.” 

“Chit (letter) got ?” 

* Not got, Sar; by word of mouth only doth the son of Shitan, 
the camel- orderly, bring the command.” 

“Then tell him to j: 10 (go) and fetch anote; or stay, send the fellow 
with the message to ( ‘olonel Brande’s own hakeem, the gentleman 
they facetiously call the staff doctor, down in the native lines. 

But while this conversation was going on, the tatties at one of 
the openings were roughly pushed aside, ‘and there ran in Brande on 
propria persona. Quantum mutatus ab illo, how changed from that 
Achilles of an authority who had driven me off parade but a few 
weeks before. He was dressed in the within-doors loose deshabille of 
the hot season, to wit, baggy pyjamas of cotton cloth of a loud striped 
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pattern, and a short blouse or jacket to match. No socks were on 
his feet, which were thrust into a pair of yellow coloured slippers, 
manufactured by a chuckler (shoemaker ) in the bazaar, and highly 
odoriferous of badly tanned leather. His brawny neck was with- 
out collar or tie, and his head was covered with the biggest and 
oldest of sola topees in cantonment. 

The perspiration flowed in streams down his face, and he was 
out of breath and panting, for he had rushed in the broiling noon- 
day sun a considerable distance from his house to mine. Again | 
say Quantum mutatus ab dllo, what a difference from the Fra 
Diavolo we knew and feare d. 

* God bless me, Colonel!” I exclaimed, “ what—’s up ? 

He could give no answer, so exhausted was he. 


“Sam,” I said, “Band S$ iced—plenty cold, for Fr Colonel 
Brande, I mean.” 

The refreshing stimulus was brought, was for one instant 
bubbling in his hand, and in another was hidden from the sight of 
all men. Fame gave the A. G. credit for being partial to B’s and 


c* 


S’s—iced or otherwise. 

“ Well! what is it?” Ire peated. 

* Old Bullen, my dear, good fellow 

The devil can quote Seript ure for his purpose thought I—but I 
kept silence. 

**Come to Hades——” 

Hades was the name we had christened Brande’s bungalow ; he 
knew well enough that it was so called, but the sobriquet slipped 
out of his mouth inadve rtently. 

“Come with me. There has been a frightful occurrence at 
home.’ 

“ What ?” 

“ I have killed my syce” (groom ). 

‘** Ph-e-w !—the deuce you have.” 

“Yes! indeed, I fear so—I was sitting in my verandah read- 
ing, when hearing a loud neighing and the sound of horses’ hoofs 
in the stable, I looked out. The re was that scoundrel—no, no! 
not scoundrel !— impetuous but excellent Mootoo, licking my 
favourite Arab, Suliman. You know the horse, don’t you? Saw 
him run at the races—cost me a pot of money.” 

“Indeed!” I said, “1 thought that he was an old screw, cast 
from the Lancers, and sold at auction for two-fifteen British money ? 
Yes! I saw him run, or rather try to run for the Rajah’s cup at 
the meet; distanced, if I remember rightly ? ” 

* What the devil do you mean, sir ? ” 

The old leaven was evidently rising within the Adjutant- 
General’s breast, but, with a struggle, he repressed it. 

‘Well, Bullen, as I said before I saw Mootoo, the villain—Ah, 
me! why do Ieall the man villain, when perhaps he is in Vishnu’s 
bosom at this very moment—thrashing the horse. In my rage 
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and precipitation—I am not generally easily moved as all know 
[ seized a Penang lawyer 

“Who?” 

“A thick cane, so forensically called you know, and rushed out. 
Without an idea of consequences, I de alt the m: in, one, two heavy 
blows, and down he fell, yelled twice, kicked out spasmodically, 
then stiffened hims ; and lay gasping for breath, in which 
terrible condition I left him but now. And so I want you, Bullen, 





you're the cleverest doctor in the division, to come with me, and 

see what can be done. If any human means can save him, those 

means are with you. You will help me ?—won’t you?” 
“Signior Bri inde,” said I,% la Shylock, « many a time, and one 


in particular, on the parade ground, have you rated, or rathe: 
disrated me, about my horse, my spurs, and horse equipments, and 
t 
I 


[ have borne it with a patient shrug, for sufferance is the badge of 
all the doctor tribe. You’ve called me civilian, non-combatant 
assuming rank to which I had no title, and, so to speak, spitting 
upon my — iry gaberdine. Well, then, it now appears 
you nee .d my he Ip 3 uu come to me and say, ‘ Bullen, dear friend, 
oh, Save my syce’s | “ee you that did oni your anger on mn 
‘mount, and made me foot it like a marching sub. Howe ver, let 
that pass——-” 

ba (sod bless you! Lome ij long a 

“No! not through the b urning sun, and walking. I won't risk 


coup de soleil for all the syces in the land, much less for one. Get 
me a carriage and I will accor mpai iy you. If Mootoo be dead, ten 
minutes more or less won’t make much difference for the post- 
mortem examination.’ 

But even while I was speaking Brande’s gharry drove up. 

Now I felt pretty sure that, as regarded Mr. Mootoo, things 
were not-as bad as Fra Diavolo supposed them to be. i had had 
a tolerably lengthy acquaintance with niggers of sorts, I had 
seen and known them in many of their habitats, and I was 
thoroughly well aware that they were subtle dabs in the art of 
humbug, pulling long faces upon merest trifles, and metamor- 
phosing scratches into deep and serious wounds. But still | 
could not help taking a rise out of the affrighted gentleman, 
pandering to his fears, and piling up his agony. Fate had pu 
him into my hands, and I felt much indebted to fate. So as we 
were driving together in the carriage, on our way to Hades, | 
asked : 

‘Where did you hit the syce ?’ 

“Oh, Bullen!” he answered, “on the sides, one blow right, 1 
other left.” 

“You could not possibly have selected worse places in th 
nigger-form-divine. These curry-eaters and mango-brandy 
drinkers have one and all got either enlarged livers, or ‘hypertro- 
phied spleens; strike them upon one or the other, and forthwith 
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you break it like an over-ripe melon. I should not be at all 
surprised if your Penang pleader has ruptured both organs. By 
the powers, if you have settled Mootoo’s hash, and sent him 
with all his imperfections on his head into Abraham’s—I mean 
Vishnu’s bosom—you will excuse my saying so—but won’t there 
be arow! First a coroner’s inquest ; next an appearance for you 
to put in before the cantonment magistrate; after that bail 
with heavy securities; then transfer of the case to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Calcutta ; employment of swell advocates 
costing you hundreds of gold mohurs, in the way of retainers, 
refreshers, and other legal fees—tlastly the trial and verdict 
manslaughter certainly—maybe wilful murder, and Mr. Marwood’s 
representative in Fort William to the fore. But I see, this hath 

little dashed your spirits, so I won’t speculate more on conse 
quences.” 

Brande could hardly have answered with Othello, “ Not a jot, 
not a jot,” for he was deadly pale, and trembling like an aspen 
leaf. 

“ You will stand by me, Bullen ?” 

“ How ? If I am summoned as a medical witness, I must tell 
truth, and shame the devil—the Fra Diavolo devil,” I muttered 
between my teeth. 

By this time we had arrived at the bungalow. In the portico 
stood Mrs. Brande weeping and wringing her hands; by her side 
were her daughters Violet and Beryl going through the same 
performances. If one wanted to re alise the very antipodes of 
human nature, one had only to look upon the ladies and the lord 
and master of this homestead. Brande was a large, red-faced, 
red-haired man, Mrs. Bb. and her offspring were thin, delicate, 
flaxen-hair women, thoroughly washed out as to complexion, 
limp and draggled. Brande, as I have shown, was satanic in 
disposition, facile with canes, boot leather, and so on; poor 
Mrs. B. was meek, mild, and gentle as an angel, and her girls 
followed suit; the three ladies had the counterfeit presentment 
of being “sat upon,’ as no doubt they were, by husband and 
father. 

As I walked into the stable my eye feli upon the so-supposed 
dying syce. He was laying upon the Kunka floor of an empty 
stall, and about him were his womenkind, howling and beating 
their breasts after the manner of the eastern dame or damsel in 
sore affliction. Close by were his brethren, looking on with the 
stolid indifference of the eastern man and brother, whether in 
sorrow or in joy. 

Pushing some of the lookers-on and howlers on one side, I 
came face to face with my patient, and saw with half an eye, that 
he was shamming and not cleverly either. 

But not contented with ocular demonstration, I made a careful 
manual examination, and came to the conclusion that a more 
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patent and decided Brummagem plant never nigger planted. So 
I made up my mind as to treatment. 

Returning to the bungalow, I said a word or two to console th 
ladies, sed then went into Brande’s sanctum, where he was 
anxiously awaiting my re ri 

“Well! well! Bullen, how is it with Mootoo? Will he die ?’ 

The thought came across me, shall [ put the perturbed Fra out 
of his misery with the words “nothing,” “no,” or shall I tel 
“ crammers,’ and keep him cat-like under my paw yet longer ? 
decided upon the latter course. Revenge is sweet to doctors d 
prived of their chargers. So I answered: 

“It’s by no means well; at present it’s awfully bad. He 
suffering from a recent attack of a disease endemic all over India, 
always assailing the black man, never the white, and called 
Brande’s acquaintance with Latin was nil—Argumentum a baccul 
So common is it among the coolie and horsekeeper races, that 
do not think I ever met one of these men who had not had it 


more or less, generally more than less. Sometimes, if trifling, an 
equally trifling exhib ape of ‘ coppers’ cures it, if grave, silve1 
is had recourse to pacify the excited, aggrieved, and painful nati 


system. Now you P enang lawyer has induced the affection, an 
a very serious one it is in Mootoo, whose life hangs on a threa 


but should hang by a rope; though I think that I can prevei 
atropos from cutting it. I am not going to try the copper 
silver treatment ; there is a homceopathie practice which | thin! 
will answer sharper and better. As I rule I do not believe i 


Doctor Hahnemann, but in this ease he will be useful, I am sure. 

“Oh, try by all means, doctor, do anything to cure Mootoo’ 
what-do-you-call-it, and wriggle me out of this dilemma int 
which I ought never to have put myself.” 

‘Certainly not, manslaughter is by no means a nice reflectio 
for any man; when it occurs professionally in your case or 
mine in the line of duty, pooh! it is not worth a moment’ 
consideration; both of us ‘sleep the next night well, are fre 
and happy, but the conditions under which Mootoo’s probabl 
demise will be laid at your door, gathered to his fathers, for 
two-penny half-penny old screw of a caster.” 

“What the dickens do you mean, sir ?” 

“ Another intemperate word, Colonel, and I throw up the case. 

** But your responsibility ? ” 

“Pooh! nothing in comparison to yours. I have not killed t! 
syce.” 

He groaned with anger and annoyance. Never before had o1 
of the genus “Pill” so bearded him. Then singing out 
triumphe I left him and returned to my patient. 

The haphazard at random observations I had thrown ou! 
upon my previous visit to the syce, had produced the very effec‘ 
I wanted upon that individual, he really imagined that I con 
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ceived him to be in articulo mortis. He was now playing his 
part more openly than ever; groaning, sighing, twisting, turning, 
rolling his eyes, opening his betel-stained mouth, gasping, sitting 
up, falling down—never though so as to hurt himself—and going 
through each 1 a pantomime of tricks, that never dying man before, 
since Adam, performed. 

“Oh! ah!” I said, “he is now much worse; if the medicine 
Iam going to administer does not take effect, - chitta poché, he 
will die. * 

“ Uppah ! my father! my mother! I know it,” groaned out the 
arrant blackguard at my feet. 

“ Here some of you! take off his j Jac ‘ket and turban 

It was done, and Mootoo stood or rather lay in those short 
thin drill trousers, which heesekeepers are accustomed to ae 
in livery,and those only. The rest of his black body was simpl: 
munditiis, bare as the back of my hand. 

Rub his chest and sides with this. This was nothing more 


than some cocoanut oil, common in every stable. But your 
native has wonderful faith in friction with it 
** Now stand clear every one and give me room. ‘The homco- 


pathie experiment is now coming off, watch it.” 

The men scrambled upon the window ledges and other coigns 
of vantage ; the women crouched down upon the grass and straw 
lying in heaps about. 

Quick as lightning, I slipped the handle of a stout racing 
whip which I had taken from the Colonel’s rack, and concealed 
up my sleeve, into the grasp of my ‘au and presto !—swish ! 
a sharp cut of it descended on the shoulders of the astonished 
Mootoo. 

He was on his legs in an instant; no agile harlequin ever 
made such a splendid spring. 

* Inna !—what’s dis ?—why for Saab lick sick man plenty too 
hard ?” 

* To cure you—you soor (pig), I'll repeat the dose: take that, 
you infernal humbug ;” and lash number two followed close upon 
the heels of number one. 

“ Uppah ! ’gain why master beat dead syce, I kill you sar this 
minute.” 

Then he made a feeble,demonstration of fight, but the vigor- 
ous application of stroke three took that out of him, and he fled 
howling down the compound, cursing me, my relations, and friends, 
past, present, and to come. Arrived at the gate, he called out 
something that sounded like a summons for assault and battery, 
before the Cantonment magistrate, then took to his heels, his 
voice rousing the sleepy inmates of every house in the Staff and 
Cavalry lines he traversed. 

And now I rejoined Brande, who, attracted by the noise, had 
come into the verandah just in time to see the man he had 
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supposititiously killed flying like the wind through the sand and 
srass of the compound. 

‘‘ Lord bless me !—what 

“ There, Colonel,” said I, “lock upon that! There’s a case fo 
the Lancet—there’s a refutation that homeeopathy is a medica 
delusion and a snare—there’s a specimen that like cures like 
hit, sir, a very palpable hit,’ morally and physically—and som 





thing more—matter for a column of type in the Englishma 
or Hurkaru, with the taking heading: ‘How Colonel P3 
Brande killed his syce, and how Doctor Bullen brought him 


life again.” It’s as good as twenty-five rupees in my hand { 
article.” 
‘‘ Dash it, sir, if you dare, I'll bring you to a court martial. 
‘* We shall see. But one word more ere I take my leave. ‘Thi 
is no case of ordinary medical attendance included in the pay and 


allowances of the medical officer. It is a special matter whi 
you won't find noted either in the departmental or general 
structions. So please send me, and soon, a cheque for rupees 
fifty as a trifling honorarium.” 

“Tl see you——" 

** Good day — good day—a splendid case ; it will make a noise 


’ . Presidency , and bring my name before the Inspector-Genel 


2) 


f Hospitals. * There is a tide in the affairs of men—’ you kn 





the rest—adieu ! adieu! adieu! remember me.” 

[ drove straight to the mess; the fellows were at tiffin. ‘“ T! 
hour and the man,” we [asI joined them. “I told you that tl 
time would arrive when Fra Diavolo and yours truly would be quit 


This very day it ia come to pass.” And I related the story. 

In an hour or two it was all over the big cantonment, and in t! 
evening, when everybody met everybody at the band stand, me 
women, and even children had it pat. 

Brande’s fury knew no bounds, and when the belle of the statio 
asked him saucily, might she send a wreath of jessamine and wa 
plant to adorn Mootoo’s coffin, he actually anathematised that lovel 
dame. ’ 

On the following day I had to put in an appearance again bef 
the General. He did not say much, he could not, the affair was s 
utterly ridiculous; but he warned me “to be more careful i 
future.” But when I observed, “ Your pardon, General ; but I fanc: 
that Colonel Brande needs that caution more than I do,” he burs 
out laughing, and said I might go. 

What took place between the chief and the A. G. after I left 
office I don’t know; but we saw this memo in division orders, th 
night. 

** Medical cers having the relative rank of Field Officers 
entitled to wear the appointments of their combatant grades, and 
when on parade to appear mounted on horseback. By order, et 
etc., etc.” 
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One word more and my story ends. Its incident took place in 
186—; this is now the year of grace 1883—-say in round numbers 
twenty years ago—but the cheque for five guineas has never been 
forthcoming—it never will be. Doctor’s fees for cases equally 
successful as Mootoo’s are often lost: in oblivion. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGING CHAMBERMAID. 
AN UNCOMFORTABLE CHRISTMAS 


SoME two or three years ago I was engaged to play in the panto- 
mime in a noted sporting town high up in the Midlands, a town 
noted alike for its pees ry and its fox-hunting proclivities. I had 
been in the company for some time—indeed, from the commence- 
ment of the season, though that only commenced at the end of 
October. I was well : tle d in my engagement, had capita! 
lodgings, with the best “of landladies, O7LE girl in the compan 
whom I liked move than awfully, and the usual tame cat, whose 
name, by-the-bye, was Frank (strange! how often tame cats a 
called Frank). The only drawback to my comfort was the manage 
and his wife, who were about the sourest pe ople I ever met. 

[ heard the leading lady have an argument with him one 
morning at rehearsal, in the course of which she told him he had 
a face “like a bashed-in pantomime mask.” Shocking of her, 
wasn't it? But it was true for all that, and mightily we all 
enjoyed it. 

However, all this is nothing to do with my uncomfortable way o! 
spending Christmas night. You must know that my dear mother 
lived at Bath, and it was my habit to get home, if only for a . Wi 
hours, every Christmas Day when it wasn’t rendered impossible by 
distance. This year we were to produce the pantomime on Chris 
mas Eve, and I found if I could catch a train leaving Hosierston 
at 10.45 p.m. I could get to Bath early in the morning, saith : 
long day with my darling, and, starting about three the mornin 
after Christmas, get to imal a in time for our morning per- 
formance at 2 30 on Boxing Day. Rather fatiguing. certainly 
but I did not mind that if I could attain my object. "I reckoned 
on getting a good sleep in the train both ways, and knew I must 
get an hour or two's sleep in Bath in view of the two perform- 
ances (very hard work, let me tell you) for Boxing Day. To 
catch my train on Christmas Eve I should have scarcely ees tim: 
to change my dress, and as I played a groom’s part in the panto- 
mime, I couldn’t travel in any portion of the dress. 

However, I determined to have a try for that train, as if | 
didn’t catch that it would be useless to think of going at all. 

So I ordered a cab to be waiting, telling Frank he must ride o1 
the box if necessary, and make the man drive fast. 

As soon as I was off the stage (oh! how I fumed at an encor 
the people would give me for a long dance and song) I rushed 
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into my dressing-room, where I found my landlady—careful soul 
—with a jug of hot coffee and a packet of sandwiches, and, helped 
by the ready hands of the other girls, who knew where I was 
going, proceeded to pull off my somewhat tight stage dress (top 
boots “and things” take a deal of pulling off) and huddle 
on my travelling dress. 

Before | could fasten my hooks and eyes, Frank’s voice was 
heard at the door, * Time’s up!” and, hastily jamming a_ hat 
down on my light curly wig, and tying on a veil to conceal my 
paint, | rushed downstairs and into the cab, followed by my land- 
lady with the sandwiches. These she iassch ‘win at the window as 
the cab rattled off. 

It had been snowing slightly and was rather slippery, but we 
went a good pace. 

Arrived at the station, I flew to the train, Frank to the booking- 
office for my ticket, which he threw in at the window (@ la sand- 
wiches) as the train moved away. 

Devoutly thankful to get off at all, | sat in my corner as quietly 
as possible, turning my face away from the light, fearing lest my 
“make up” should be detected and myself recognised, for our 
train was full in all classes, and 1 was very well known in 
Hosierston, where everyone goes “to t’ pla-ay.” 

Presently, I felt, r ather than saw, all eyes were directed to me, 
and soon a ponderous whisper reached me of, “ Eh, it’s t’ little 
devil.” Don’t be shocked, please; they meant a part I'd been 
Jately playing. It had gone very ‘+. bec ause of some songs | 
sang init. And a rejoinder of, “ Eh, ha! it’s t’ Marsden lass.’ 

It was exceedingly uncomfortable. There was I, sitting un- 
washed, in all my “ war paint,” the cynosure of all the eyes (save 
my own) in that very full compartment. However, J knew I must 
bear it, as if I changed the carriage the chances were it would be 
the same in another. 

Station after station went by, and I began to feel sleepy and to 
want my supper, sandwiches not counting for much after a hard 
night’s work—a first night, too, which is always worse. 

Birmingham came, and there several of my Hosierston 
acquaintance got out. Others got in, though, who stared at my 
painted face and flaxen hair. I have very dark eyes and eye- 
brows ; and, though very well on the stage, flaxen curls and thick 
black brows don’t go well together in a railway carriage. 
Worcester! How late we are! When shall we get to Bath! 
One comfort, mother doesn’t think I’m coming till late in the 
day, so she won’t be waiting for me. How grubby I feel, and 
how these people do stare. Oh! for some warm water, and a cake 
of coal tar soap. Shail we ever get to Bath? 

Gloucester at length, and by-and-by, three hours late, Bath, 
arriving at nine instead of six. 

A cab soon took me home, and after a meeting I don’t dare to 
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think of now I’ve lost her, I got the much longed for tub. Then 
breakfast, and then a lie down on a sofa holding her dear hand, 
and asking and answering questions as fast as possible. We always 
had so much to say to each other, and now we had so short a time 
to say it in, for I found, as the trains were so overloaded with 
Christmas traffic, it would not do to trust to getting back on the 
following day, because of our day performance. The only train | 
could possibly trust to was one leaving at five Christmas afternoon 
five, and I only got there at nine. Had there been one later in the 
evening it would have done, but being Christmas Day the trains 
were running as on Sundays, and consequently as inconveniently 
as possible. 

I tore myself away at five, in the hurry and the grief at 
leaving her quite forgetting [ had come without rugs or wraps of 
any kind, though I had been so cold coming down and had fully 
meant to have got some to go back with. 

This time the train was very empty, and I got a compartment 
to myself. 

Colder and colder it grew. The carriage was too badly lighted 
for me to be able to read, and I was indeed miserable. | looked 
at the houses we pate d, thinking enviously how the people 
in those lighted rooms were probably enjoying themselves, and 
rather chuckling, I'm afraid, when 1 thought how ill they would 
probably be on the morrow. 

Colder and yet colder, till I was fain to get up and stamp about 
the compartment, beguiling the time by trying to invent som 
new steps to put in my dance to-morrow. All in vain. 

Then I tried lying down, and turning the skirt of my dress ove! 
my shoulder, tried to sleep. 

It was much too cold for that, and I sat up shivering, miserable, 
and thinking what a row I should gét into to-morrow, if I lost 
my voice, as I too probably should. 

After what seemed to me a journey of some weeks’ duration, 
arrived at Birmingham, and I rus shed to the refreshment rooms. 
thinking of hot coffee, only to find them closed, because it was 
Christmas. 

I didn’t say anything. Had I been a man I should—some- 
thing forcible. 

Another period of intense cold and misery, and then Hosierston. 

“ Now,” think I, “a cab, and home to a big fire in my bed- 
room, and supper in my dressing-gown. And, as I had no bed last 
night, I'll stay in bed to-morrow till it’s time to go to the 
theatre.” 

No cabs! because it was Christmas, and everyone: enjoying his 
or herself. 

I set out to walk. 

Now, I am always a coward in the streets at night, and there 
generally happens to be some one in the company wherever | 
VOL. IX, ZZ 
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am, who is kind enough to walk to the door of my lodgings after 
performance, And here I was quite a mile-and-a-half away from 

my destination, between twelve and one o'clock in the Leni | 
Still I had to go home, so I sallied forth—not bravely—hut still, 
I went. 

I found the snow of Christmas Eve (how long ago that seemed) 
had deepened and frozen hard, and was conseque ently very slip- 
pery. So, much to the upset of my dignity, I tumbled down 
—twice! 

Fortunately for me the streets were very deserted, but, just as I 
was picking myse:f up for the second time, I heard voices I 
thought I knew. And there were our leading gentleman, and our 
Heavy Man seeing each other home after a (very evidently) jovial 
evening. I’m ashamed to confess I hid myse If round a corner, 
till they were past. I felt such a thorough rogue and vagabond 
prowling about the streets at that hour of the morning, and I knew 
they would tell how they had found me and I should. get horribly 
chaffed. Besides, they were so very merry, I didn’t think they 
would be much protection to me. 

After much slithering about (but no more falls) I reached my 
lodgings, which I found, as I thought I should, all dark, as I was 
not expected till the following morning. But Mrs. Webb was 
such a glorious landlady, I knew it would be only the work of a 
very few minutes to make me a good fire- for the kitchen fire 
was never let out, but always “ banked up.” I found a hard bit 
of snow and threw up at the bed-room window. No response! so 
I threw another. Still silence. Then I began to knock gently, 
for I didn’t want to disturb the neigh ‘bours, and I had rather a 
fear that a policeman might come and tell me to “ Move on,” or else 
take me up for creating a disturbance. I knocked, and knocked 
for a long time, then I began to wish the before-dreaded police- 
man would make his appearance. But no! It might have been 
a city of the dead, for anything I saw or heard to the contr: ry. 

At last, grown despe rate, and rather vicious, I broke a pane of 
glass in that bed-room window, and when that failed, my courage 
did also, for I knew I was locked out, and I sat down on the door- 
step about as near “ giving way” as ever I was in my life. 

What could I do? My particular chum, Eva Mount Chapel, h: . 
gone to London to see her friends, or I could have got a bed, « 
at least a sofa at her lodgings. Frank was gone with her to his 
friends, or I might even have tried his landlady. Whilst as for 
the rest of the company, I didn’t know even the names of the 
streets they lived in, so it was no use thinking of them. As for 
the cause of such an awful state of things I could only conjecture 
that my landlady, freed from the incubus of her lodger, had gone. 
to spend Christmas with her mother, who lived a very short rail- 
way journey from Hosierston. What should Ido? Not stay on 
the door-step, at all events. I was dreadfully tired and sleepy, 
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and could hardly keep awake, and in that bitter cold—ugh !—I 
don’t want to end that way, by any means. 

[ thought of the police station, I know an actor who once 
being unable at night to find his lodgings, went to the police 

tation and be ged a night’s shelter. But then he was a man. 
No! I couldn't do that 

Then I thought of the railway station, and I resolved to g0 
back there and sit in one of the w: iting rooms till morning, “ At 
any rate,’ I thought, “I shall be there to see the first train in, 
Mrs. Webb will be sure to come by the first train, because of 
having my rooms ready for me. How sorry she will be when she 
knows. > Then I thought of my mother, and what she would feel 
if she knew my unhappy plight, and I became rather maudlin. 

But back that wretched, slippery mile and a half I had to go, 
with the streets grimmer and more silent even than they were 
before. How thankful I should be now to see those very jovial 
actors. 

Arrived at length (and very long it seemed) I found the station 
lights out all but two, and the waiting-rooms locked up. Whilst I 
was vainly endeavouring to open one of the waiting-room doors, a 
rough voice shouted, “ What ’er yer about?” It was a porter, 
who took me for a burglar (and no wonder) When I tried to 
explain, he seemed incredulous, and I had to give him my name 
and full particulars. He knew my name well enough, and at last 


he unlocked the first-class waiting-room door and lighted the gas. 
On any other night of the year there would have been a fire, but 
now there was none. The porter told me, “ Theer was a good un in 


that theer rum,” but that *“‘ his mates was theer, and more would 
bee theer presently, and mebbe I would not like it.” I didn’t 
think I should, and told him I’d just sit where I was till the first 
train was in at half-past seven. I sat there. By-and-by the 
porter brought me a very rough and exceedingly dirty rug. But 
[ was very glad indeed to get even that. So I rolled it round me 
and lay down on the hard and shiny sofa. I was afraid to go to 
sleep, yet could hardly keep myself awake, and had continually 
to get up and walk about the room to keep my eyes even 
half open. This in spite of the awful and almost incessant 
et kept up by passing trains (luggage, I think). At six 
the porter brought me some very nasty tea without milk or sugar, 
and in a tin can, but it was boiling, and so not to be despised. At 
half. -past seven I stood on the platform (looking woe-begone enough ) 
to see the first train come in. It arrived, but no Mrs. Webb; so at 
the suggestion of the es now got quite symp athetic and 
friendly, I resolved to go back to my lodgings, and induce one of 
the neighbours, or invoke the aid of the police if necessary, to effect 
an entrance at the back of the house. Feeling that unless I could 
get to bed for a few hours it would be impossible to get through 
our two performances (always a heavy tax on one’s ner >). 
ZZ 2 
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The people were beginning to open their houses, as I again 
slithered over the ground, but, being a manufacturing town, every 
one seemed to be taking advantage of its being Boxing Day to 
be later than usual. 

Next door but one to my lodgings was a small beer-shop 
(Hosierston was jumbled up very queerly in the building), and 
there I resolved to appeal for help. A fat man in grimy shirt- 
sleeves was just opening the door when I got there, and to him 
I told my story (though I didn’t think it necessary to tell him 
where I’d passed the night). “Couldn’t mak un eear; whoy, they 
was theer last night, I reckon I'll wak um surely.’ So he 
brought out a very big stick and cudgelled and bel: aboured the 
door till sure enough voices were he ard, and the door was opened 
by Mr. Webb in a state of undress. Reader! they had not 
been away, but havi ing changed their bedroom from front to back 
of the house had not heard my assault on their window panes. 
Inexpressibly disgusted and feeling very sold I was put to bed, 
and, thanks to Mrs. Webb’s judicious treatment, did not lose my 


voice, though it was some time before I got over the effects of 


my uncomfortable Christmas. “ ARS.” 
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CONNIE. 


CHAPTER Il. 


. . ,% . H 3 
‘ Anp so she is an intellectual young lady is she ? 
Sut oh, \ rds of ladies intellectual, 
Inform truly, have they not henpeck’d you all?” 


Thus made answer Major Duncan to his younger brother, 


James Duncan, Esq., Lieut. in H.M. —th Reg. of Foot. James 
Duncan had, for the last ten minutes, been pouring into 
his brother’s patient ears, an impassioned account of the virtues 
and beauty of a young lady, whose acquaintance he had that 
morning made. The brothers were smoking their after dinner 


“18; irs in the dining-room of Hardwicke Court, the bachelor hom: 

f Major Duncan; a fine old house, glorified by i ivy outside and old 
oil inside; but which, for all its many attractions, had never 
been able to tempt the Major to permanently leave his soldier 
life. Its owner was nearly forty years of age, a quiet, suave, and 
generally silent man. His younger brother was of a very. different 
character. James Duncan was one of those young men, not so 
very uncommon, in whose natures the wild beast and civilized 
and humanized elements, though both strong, are at perpetual 
war. For a long period in his life, the wild beast element had 
decidedly the best of it. He had excellent abilities, and a kind 
heart ; but his other virtues, these being excepted, if they existed, 
were at any rate dormant. He had been six years in the army, 
and lately, but for occasional outbursts of his worst nature, had 
shown signs of becoming a fairly respe sctable member of society. 

* But John,” ategiet d Jim, stiil full of his new acquaintance, 
‘1 have not told you how I made Miss Gurney’s acquaintance.” 

“No,” said the Major, with a decided yawn. 

“ Oh, the luckiest thing in the world. Coming home through 
the village, as I passed Abbot stone, I saw two dogs fighting inside 
the lodge, and the lodge woman and a girl trying to separate 
them. Of course I went to the rescue, lugged off a sheep-dog 
that was mauling a pug, and then took a look at the young lady; 
that look pleased me vastly, so I at once suggested that, as the 
pug seemed badly bitten (he wasn’t by the way), I should take 
him up to our groom, who, I told her, was the best fellow in the 
world for doctoring dogs. The poor "child seemed pleased, and 
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of course accompanied her dog. In the course of our walk we 
became great friends. She told me they had taken Abbotstone 
for seven years, and, as far as I could make out, her father was 
a sort of city fellow.” 

**So in the course of half a mile’s walk you discovered that the 
young lady was named Constance, though intellectual was modest 
and retiring, was something of an artist, had excellent taste, was 
of a good temper and cheerful disposition, and was not gushing; 
well, my boy, I congratulate you on your power of analysis.” 

“¢ J did not tell you all that, John.” 

“ That is about the sum of it. Well, you might do worse than 
marry a city man’s daughter; by the way, did you find out if they 
were Hebrew ?” 

“Stop your chaff, old man; you quiet fellows, when you take to 
chaff, make as a rule a signal mess of it. Moreover, who ever 
spoke of m: urying her ?” 

“Well, Jim,” said his brothe Yr, more seriously, “when I hea: 
fellow who generally cares, I fear, for no woman who is not very 
fast, and whose good name is not at a great discount, praise a girl 
for being just the reverse of all this, I “generally think that some- 
thing serious is going to take place. " 

* Well, she is “different. from any other woman I admire, and 
that’s a fact,” said Jim. 

“Well,” said the Major, “we are wasting time that might be 
more profitably spent at billiards, eh ? ” | 

Jim seemed to dissent from this, but rose and followed his 
brother out of the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


“| THInkK [ ought to go and enquire for that pug,” said Jim, next 
morning, after breakfast. ‘“ Will you come?” 

“‘ No, thanks,” said the Major. “I appreciate your generosity 
in asking me, but Wilson is coming to look at the roof, and | 
must meet him.” 

“As you like. If there is a decent boat in the boathouse, I 
shall row down by the river; you know there is a backwater 
leading up to the bottom of Abbotstone gardens.” 

Jim Duncan did not add that Miss Gurney had informed him 
the day before of her intention of taking a sketch up that very 
backwater; it is therefore to be surmised that he did not grieve 
long or deeply at his brother’s refusal to accompany him. 

Reaching the boathouse, he seated himself in a dingy, and soon 
was dropping slowly down the river. Now that he was going to 
see her again, yesterday's meeting seemed almost like a dream to 
him, he half feared to find her changed to-day. Then he began to 
laugh at himself, as he thought what some of his lady friends 
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would say, if he told them he had gone out of his way on a hot 
day to see a girl, whose chief charm was a certain childish 
simplicity and straightforwardness. 

But now he had entered the backwater ; Miss Gurney, if any faith 
was to be put in woman, ought to have been there or thereabouts. 
So Jim stopped and took a look round him. Yes, there she was, 
seated with her back to a willow, but not sketching at all, seem- 
ingly just dreaming. A slim figure in white, a kind, sweet face with 
brown eyes under a shady hat, masses of brown hair, and cheeks 
somewhat ruddy, a mouth inclined to pout, and eyes given to 
laughing, but which could look sad enough at times, such were 
the details of the picture which met Jim’s gaze. He moored his 
boat and stepped up lightly through the deep grass. She had 
laid down her sketch and had been re ading, but did not see Jim 
coming, so he stopped about ten yards from her. She made a 
vastly pretty picture as she sat there, so Jim stood still a minute 
to enjoy the picture, being an artist and voluptuary in his way. 
Suddenly Miss Gurney looked around and was aware of Jim stand 
ing near and regarding her contemplatively. Being surprised she 
made haste to state an obvious fact. 

“Why it is you, Mr. Duncan,” she said. 

‘“* No doubt about it,” said Jim ; then, feeling that some explana- 
tion of the situation was necessary, and forgetting all about th 
pug, he added, confusedly: 

““T was sculling down the river, and it was awfully hot, so I got 
out to rest and get cool.” 

“Do you generally rest standing up in the middle of a field ?” 
she said, with a smile. 

“Well, anyhow, I will not do so any longer,” said Jim, with 
recovered self-possession, and lay down on the grass at her feet. 

“T have to thank you so much for your care for my dog 
he is doing very well, he ought to be very much obliged to you.” 

“He need not flatter himself, if he had not been yours, | 
should not have troubled,” said Jim, bluntly. 

“Well, well, then I am very much obliged to you. See, I hav 
done my ‘sketch, I want your criticisms.” 

Jim took it up, and said : 

“Ah! you paint boldly; most lady amateurs don’t. You are 
quite right in only indicating the foreground. The distance 
wants more delicacy, and you have failed in the foliage of that 
aspen; though they are hard to paint, I will allow.” 

' Why, Mr. Duncan, you are not very gallant, but you are a good 
critic.” 

“Do you want me to flatter you?” he said, looking straight in 
her face. “Let me speak just the truth, to you, to make sure 
that I can do it,” he said, with a laugh. “One has to disguise th 
truth so much in speaking to most people, that I hardly know now 
the meaning of the word. Years ago,” he went on slowly, “I had 
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CONNIE. 

a dear old friend, and I used to think it not one of the least uses 

of friendship that we always told one another just what we thought 

of one another’s deeds and words. But now events have removed 

him to the other side of the globe, and for years I have never 

spoken nor heard the truth,” he said, somewhat bitterly. 

“ And have you never had another friend ? "she asked. 

“ That depends how you estimate friendship. Perhaps you and 
I do not mean the same by the word.” 

‘Read this,” she said, passing him a book she had been reading, 
“and see if it is like your estimate of friendship.” 

What James Duncan read in it was this: “To talk and jest 
together, to do kind offices by turns, to read together honied 
books ; to play the fool or be earnest together, to dissent at times 
without discontent, as a man might with his own se lf, and even 
with the seldomness of these dissentings to season our more 
frequent consentings; sometimes to teach, and sometimes to 
learn; long for the absent with impatience, and welcome the 
eoming with joy. These and the like expressions proceeding out 
of the hearts of those that love and were loved again, by the 
countenance, the tongue, the eyes, and a thousand pleasing 
gestures, were so much fuel to melt our souls together, and out 
of many make but one.” “This is love, not frie ndship,” said 
Jim. 

“No; friendship, the only love perhaps worth having,” she 
said, smiling. 

Jim remembered some words of Balzac, “ parler @amour cest 
faire Vamour ;” but oddly enough he did not pursue the conver- 
sation. It would have puzzled him to analyse his own feelings. 
Perhaps he felt that though such a conversation might possibly 
lay the basis of a future friendship between himself and Constance 
Gurney, yet it would be a shame to entrap her: unawares in so 
serious a discussion. If he ever was to make love to her, he 
would do it openly, not by stratagem. he remarked: “ My 
brother and I must call on Mr. and Mrs. Gurney soon.” 

“Why should you not come up and see my father now? We 
shall find him gardening, and his unaffected happiness among his 
flowers would really refresh you. You can hardly imagine what 
a delight they are to a man who has spent the best part of his 
life in the city.’ 

“T think I can,” said Jim. 

“‘ See what changes men are capable of. My father has given up 
finance for flowers with the greatest contentment. I believe he 
is more anxious to succeed with the latter than he ever was with 
the former.” 

“Indeed,” said Jim, incredulously. 

“ Qur gardener Joe and my father are a splendid couple; each 
is more fond of flowers than the other. But you would hardly 
believe it,” she went on gaily, “even such an innocent taste as 
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Joe’s cottage and found him trying to catch his wife to beat her, 


for ‘ cussing the flowers. ” 


‘“ Poor innocent flowers,” he said, “and she cussed them, and 


they are a deal better than she.” 


‘Poor woman!” said Jim, “no wonder she was jealous of th 


flowers.” 


Soon they found Mr. Gurney, a tall old man, armed with ga 


dening scissors, in the biggest of straw hats and the shortest 
holland coats. 

“ Glad to see you, sir,” said he to Jim. “Connie told me ho 
gallantly you saved her dog yesterday. You must lunch wit 
us, and see my roses.” 


It was wonderful what had come over Jim. Ordinarily he wou 
have lounged, have yawned, have sworn he was wynutteral 
fatigued, being the laziest mortal in existence, have thoug! 
Gurney pére a terrible old bore, have fled from his lunch and ros 
as from the devil; but now he put on his best manners, follows 
Mr. Gurney all round the garden, admired the roses with great di: 


crimination, and — d that nothing would delight him mo 
than to stop to lunch, and generally behaved so that his b 
friends would cert fate not have known him. Somehow thin 
seemed different when Connie Gurney was within sight: not o1 
roses, as might be thought natural ; but even hot gravel agg al 
the prospective lunch assumed a veritable tinge of couleur de 


CHAPTER III. 


A WEEK passed, and that week gave Jim Duncan a hig! 
opinion of his own abilities than any former period of his 
had done. Hardly a day was there but he devised some mea 
of accidentally s ng Connie Gurney; his own cleverness ast 


ished him. Thougl h he sometimes flattered himself that Constan 


seemed not unwilling to see him; at other times he was pai 


fully conscious that he had already begun to fix his affectio. 
on a girl whom he hardly knew, and who had merely given hii 


the most ordinar y indications . frie ndship. 
But he had never seen a girl like Connie before, never one 


beautiful, so unaffected, cle ‘ver, and well read, yet perfect! 


simple. Though Jim usually passed for a mere butte rfly pleasu 
seeker, he had a far nobler nature than the majority of thi 
with whom he associated, and though generally a cynic, he we 
how to appreciate a fine character when he found one. 

One morning when Major Duncan came down to breakfast, 
held up a letter, and said: “It has come at last.” It was 


arly summer of 1854; the Crimean war was soon to begin, and th 
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674 CONNIE. 


brothers had been in daily expectation of being summoned to 
their respective regiments, to proceed to the seat of war. 

Major Duncan after examining his letters said : “ Oddly enough, 
I too am summoned to join to day; I hope we shall manage to 
keep together out there.” 

Said Jim, striking the table with wunnecessary vehemence 
“ Hang it.” 

“Why so,” said the Major. 

we fortnight ago I should have hailed the idea of service with 
delight—I was looking forward to it; now the summons cs come, 
and I am sorry; on a woman’s account too. Who would have 
believed I should have come to this ?” 

“T think it is well that you are going to be out of the way, 
just in time.” 

It is too late ; I tell you, John, in a week’s time Connie Gurney 
would have been my promised wife, or I should have been 
I won’t contemplate the alternative.” 

“Has it come to this, Jim? Well, anyhow, you must not say 
anything now.” 

*‘T suppose not,” said Jim, “ but I wish I had never come down 
here, or there were no war.” 

That afternoon Jim went down to Abbotstone with a heav 
heart. He felt it would have been wise to say farewell by 


letter, alleging a hurried departure, but he was in no frame of 
mind to be wise. but he said to himself “ I may be a fool, but ] 
an hold my tongue if I please; besides her people will be there.” 
As he walked ‘down the drive, he saw the flutter of a white 
dress through the trees ahead of him, and it sudde ae occurred to 
him that the interview might not be quite what he had expect d. 


He hurried on and soon overtook Connie Gurney. 

“‘T have come to say good-bye,” he said shortly. 

“It is so unfortunate, my father and mother are out, but they 
may be in any minute; won’t you come in and wait to see them ?” 

This was just what Jim ought to have avoided, only somehow the 
plan seemed to suit him marvellously. 

He agreed, and was at once in his most cheerful humour. He 
discoursed of all things human and divine. Connie had never 
seemed sweeter, never more vivacious, and poor Jim gave himself 
up to the unrestrained enjoyment of the moment. Arrived at the 
house, Connie led the way to the library. It was a warm day, and 
it was a pleasant cool room with a French window opening on to 
the lawn. It had an old oak mantel-piece, and with his back 
against this Jim took up his position. Connie was seated in a 
deep low basket chair, and seemed to be almost sitting at his feet. 
Presently she said: “But is not your departure rather sudden, 
Mr. Duncan ? ” 

“T had almost forgot,” he said. “Wish me success; in a fort- 
night I shall be on board ship for the East.” 
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Connie had been a bright and cheerful little maiden hithert: 
but now a change came over her. It had oceurred to Jim with 
sort of dull pain at first, that she seemed very little affected at his 
going away. He had no longer any reason to afflict himself. 
She started up with grief depicted on her face, “And are you 
really going at once to the war?” 

Jim had made all kinds of good resolutions, when Connie had 
asked him to come in and wait, but now they were all scattered 
to the wind. He acted in a way which would have seemed 
highly wrong to the cooler judgment of his brother. 

He took her unr sisting hand and said, “and do you care ? ” 


“ Of course,” she said. * How could I bear any friend of min: 
be killed ?” 

Jim did not feel encouraged. Still, action was more than word: 
and as she did not withdraw her hand, and still looked up into hi 
face with a troubled expression in his sweet eyes, he said: 


‘“‘ Connie, I have learnt more from you in a few days than fro! 
anyone else in my whole life. You have been my first true friend 
Will you still be a friend to me if I return ?” 

“Tf,” she said, andshuddered. “ I think I should die if anythi: 
happened to you.” 

Passionate words had long been on Jim’s lips, but now he } 
longer restrained them. 

** Connie,” he corey “let us understand one another. I said ju 
now you were my best friend; I say now, you are my love, m) 
sweetheart, my darling! What say you?” 

What she said history revealeth not, but one day when I ask 


him what was the happiest moment of his life, Jim Duncan said 
tome, “A moment which an old bachelor like you can, perhaps, 
hardly understand. When unreproved, I took a certain maiden in 


my arms, and heard from her lips words too sacred for me to repeat 
So I surmise Connie Gurney’s answer was not unpleasing to Jim’ 
ears. 

Long time they sat together; what was said I know not 
Novelists often say that what passes on such occasions, thoug! 
deeply interesting to the parties concerned, is not so to outside) 
From this I have often dissented. But the real truth is th: 
though Jim Duncan has told me the history of all the rest of th 
year of his life till I am weary of it, he would never tell me wh: 
passed on this oc vp whence I sometimes suspect that 
novelists may be right after all, and that what was said was very 
foolish and quite sc of the serious attention of people li 
you and me. 

One thing I know that there was high debate between them, 
to whether they should be engaged or not. 

“ No, Connie,” said Jim, “ when I remember that I have no 
known you much longer than a fortnight, and that I may neve) 
return from the war, I cannot allow you to consider yourself engage: 
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tome. WhenIreturn [shall once more have the happiness of ask- 
ing you to be my wife, and the misery of trembling till the 
happy ‘ Yes’ has passed your lips.” 

“Very well then, Jim, you are not engaged to me, but I shal] 
always consider myself engaged to you whatever happens,” 


CHAPTER LY. 


TIME. flew on, and all England interested itself in nothing but 
the news from the seat of war. By no one in the land was news 
more eagerly expected than bya certa x! — light-hearted 
little maiden in the village of Hardwicke; who, a few months ago, 
had been as happy as a_ butterfly alien the flowers of tl 
Abbotstone gardens, but whom now no one would think of 
comparing to a butterfly, so sedate had she suddenly become. 
She followed Jim in spirit every step of the way, and vexed her- 
self a thousand times unnecessarily, at various perils and dis- 
comforts which she feared he was suffering. At last came news 
of an expected engagement. The French and English troops 
were marching parallel with the Russians, and expected hourly to 
come into collision with them. Poor Connie was in an agony of 
suspense. At last came the welcome news ofa great victory. The 
Alma was fought and won; but after the exultation of heart at the 
victory, those at home had the sad task of waiting for the lists of 
killed and wounded. At Abbotstone the papers came about mid- 
day; and now Connie was daily on the look out for the post- 
man, that she might be the first to learn the news for good or ill. 
One morning she was sitting at the bottom of the g: irden by the 
river, and just thinking that it must be nearly time for the postman 
to come, when she heard a step behind her, and, turning, saw her 
mother. At once she knew something had happened. ‘ Oh, mother, 
mother, he is dead,” she cried. 

* No, Connie, not that,” she said, and handed her an open paper, 
and she read: 

* Severely wounded, Major Duncan, of the - th Hussars; Lieut. 
Duncan, of —nd Foot.” 

She stood silent for a minute,then, looking up at her mother, 
said, with a short laugh: “All right, mother, I am not going 
to faint : I think I shall go for a short walk now by myself.” 

So her mother left her, congratulating herself that she had borne 
it so well. But if she had seen her d: iughter ten minutes later 
she might have seen cause to alter her opinion. 

When she reached the meadow where Jim had found her sketch- 
ing, the remembrance of that day recurred to her, and she cast 
herself on the ground and cried; “Oh! Jim, my darling, live, live 
for my sake, for I cannot live without you!” and then, as though 


ic 





ashamed of her emotion having mastered her, she rose hurriedl) 


and with a set and tearless face walked quickly on. 

Poor Connie imagined, never having been really miserable befor: 
that her cup of misery was now full, and that any further gri 
would kill her. But, poor child, she had yet to learn, as th 
young and healthy have learnt over and over again, that 
takes an almost infinite amount of grief to kill. 


A week passed away without further news of Jim. He coul 


hardly be expected to write, but still Connie hoped he would |! 


able to get somebody to write a line forhim. At last she be gan t ti 


a pale and thin; habitual anxiety was depriving her of her re 
She felt a morbid pleasure in the consciousness that her ‘wale 
was failing her. She seemed in a way to be suffering with Jim. 
Said Mr. Gurney one morning: “The papers ought to have be 
here an hour ago! Ah! I'll wager it is Miss Constance’s fault, 
has got them, poor child, and is sitting down by the river.” & 


he sallied forth, and sure enough he saw her lying on the grass 


“Very imprudent,” he thought. He camea little nearer, when 
stopped with a startled look, and shouted to his gardener, “ Jo 

make haste, Miss Constance has fainted.” Yes, it was tri 

enough. Connie had ‘swooned, and the reason was not far 

seek ; by her side lay a paper, and in it might be seen, “ Died « 
_— . ° ‘ ° . *5 

wounds received at the Alma, Lieut. James Duncan. 


CHAPTER V. 


Two months later a small crowd was assembled round the door 
a first-class carriage at Paddington. A servant was assisting 
invalid to arrange himself comfortably inside, and it had 
about that that invalid had returned wounded from the Crim: 
So the British public did him honour, honestly and admiring 
loving at heart a Sy ave man, but honouring him in the way 
understood best, by staring. 

Just before the ‘a in started a young clergyman got hurried 
into the same carriage, and said toa porter, “You will see to 1 
portmanteau ; for Hardwicke , you know.” 

The train moved off, and the soldier in his corner eyed 
parson in his, and at last said, “1 beg your pardon, but are y 
going to Hardwicke ?” 

“Yes,” said the parson, “ Do you know it? I have 
curate there for the last six weeks.” 

“ Well, I ought to, it is my home.” 

“ Good gracious !” said the parson, “‘ can you be Major Duncan 

“Ah! you have been expecting my poor brother,” said t! 
other, with asigh. ‘‘I am Lieutenant Duncan. I only discover 
this morning, when I saw my solicitor, the unhappy — | 
which my name was put in the papers as dead, instead of 
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brother. We were both on the point of death for a long time, 
and he, poor fellow, died.” 

“Ah!” said the parson, sympathetically. 

‘‘ Somehow,” Jim continued, “ the mistake was never corrected, 
and I was not able to write. Directly I was well enough to think 
of anything they sent me home, they wanted my bed, and I might 
as well die at sea as in hospital, moreover, it was possible the sea 
would do me good. It did, marvellously. The consequence was 
I had to announce my own survival. I had to stop two days to 
rest in London, and when I summoned my solicitor to meet me 
at my hotel, as I could not go to see him, I shall never forget the 
man’s surprise. I sent my servant to his chambers with a mes- 
sage, and he thought the name delivered must have been by mis- 

take for Major Duncan. When he came into the room and saw 
me, I believe he thought me a ghost.” 


Jim stopped and leaned back in the carriage. Presently he xs 
his hand into his pocket and drew ea it a letter. The ad lress was 
* Miss C. Gurney, Abbotstone, Hardwicke, Be kohtie flied, Ie ve,” 


said he, as he read it, “this is serious, I must have forgotten to 
post it.” Then, looking up, he said, “ By the way, sir, I suppose 
you know Mr. and Mrs. Gurney ?” 

“Well, yes and no,” said the curate. 

Now this curate being a young man of moderate wealth, of un- 
deniable good looks and ple: sant manners, was a general favourite 
with his lady parishioners, and had contracted from them the un- 
fortunate habit of gossip. Therefore, after explaining that though 
he knew the Gurneys well by name, he had never seen them; he 
added : 

“They went to Jersey for two months, just before I came to 
Hardwicke, for Miss Gurney’ s sake, I believe.” 

Jim was all attention. 

‘She was not very well, so the whole party went to Jersey, and 
took with them a Mr. Ferguson, who, I believe, Miss Gurney is 
engaged to.” 

“Is the man going to sleep,” thought the curate,as Jim Duncan 
lay back, and pulled his travelling cap down over his eyes. He 
was silent for about five minutes, when "he said, very slowly : 

* Whence have you that last. piece of information—about Miss 
Gurney’s engagement, I mean f sf 

“Oh, everybody says so,” said the parson, “and it is very 

natural ; they have known one another all their ‘ives. And it is 
well for her,” he continued, not observing Jim’s face, “for she 
would not get a husband round Hardwicke ; most people thought 
her oldmaidish and slow, the short time she was there.” 

Fate destined that that estimable young man, the Rev. George 
Hardy, should be more astonished than he had been for several 
years. He was proceeding to analyse the popular estimation in 
which Miss Gurney was held a little further, when Jim, with a 
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sudden access of fury, and with wonderful energy, considering his 
weak state, started forward and seized the curate by the throat, 
hissing in his face 

“Silence, in the devil’s name. What right have you to criticis 
Miss Gurney ?” ! 

And then he leaned back again in his corner, and addressed him- 
self apparently to sti baidiyi ing the |: indscape. 

For some time the Rev. George Hardy was too amazed to speak. 
After a minute or two he stammered out, still arranging his ruftled 
shirt collar : 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Duncan. I fear——” 

“You will do me a great kindness if you try to forget the whol 
occurrence,” said Jim. “I owe you an apology for my foolis 
violence.’ 

And then he relapsed into silence in his corner. His frame oi 
mind was not an enviable one. He had felt his brother’s deat! 
deeply, but through all his weariness and pain of mind and body 
the hope of Connie’s welcome had sustained him. And now, shi 
too had deserted him. 

“And she must have gone off with this Ferguson directly sh 


had news of my death,” thought poor Jim. “Is such basenes 
conceivable? Is she after all no ditterent from other women. 


©) 95 


less cruel, and no more faithful ? 
Various were the thoughts that flitted through his brain. 
one moment he determined not to iet her know ‘of his arrival, an 
to appear on her wedding day, when she would assuredly believ: 
him to be risen from the dead. Then he half formed a resoluti 
to telegraph to his groom from Reading, to send a dog-cart and 
tandem to the station to meet him, that he might ease his feeling 
by furious driving. But soon, healthier thoughts prevailed. | 
never occurred to him to doubt Hardy’s gossip, but he knew tha 


others had lived through worse things than this, so he set his fa 
as a flint, and determined to be what he pre-eminently was—a mai 
River and trees, fields and hedges flew by him, but, for the firs 


time in his life, Jim Duncan did yo" enjoy the Ree scenel 
of the Thames valley through which he was passing. At las 
Reading was passed and Hardwicke drew near. As he got near 
and nearer to his home, an overpowering anxiety filled Jim’s mind 
as to how he should endure to meet Constance the first time event 
brought her in his way. “ At any rate,” thought he, “she is sti 
in Jersey, and before she returns I will be off to the Continent, 
I need not see her for years perhaps.” | And the train drew up 
Hardwicke Station | 


CHAPTER VI, 


THAT night Jim had little rest. V ery different was his hom: 
coming from what he had anticipated. Instead of Connie’s brigh 
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eyes and glad smiles to welcome him, he passed a night of agony 
at her faithlessness. He went over every word the curate had 
told him. He tried soberly to calculate probabilities. It might 
after all be ouly idle report. Butthen, he reflected, it argues no 
such baseness in her. She hardly knew me; she may have had the 
disposition to love me, but love itself cannot grow ina day. An 
impression quickly made is quickly effaced. But then, thought 
Jim, I ought to be able to efface her recollection, and I cannot. 
And yet, I know her nature is nobler farthan my own. At last he 
gave up thinking. He found he was only sure of two things about 
her, that he loved her better than his own life, and that whatever 
ghas did she would do rightly. 

Morning came at last, and Jim determined that as soon as 
she returned he would learn his fate from her own lips. He 
would not shun her, he would go boldly to her. But the resolu- 
tion formed, he felt very glad there was no need for any boldness 
just yet. To-day, had he met her, he might betray unmanly 
emotion, wearied as he was by travel. and by the first shock of 
grief; a short walk, he thought, would do him good; he would 
walk down into the meadows, where he had seen her sketching 
that day, and dream that it was still three months ago, and that 
she was still discoursing to him of friendship. It was a bright 
autumn day; so after a late breakfast, with the help of two 
walking sticks, he made his way down to the river. He progressed 
slowly, at every stile he had to rest; at last, he had nearly 
reached the field consecrated to him by Connie’s divinity. Once 
more he seated himself on the stile, and turned to look on the 
way he had come; on the river, with its rushes and broad smooth 
reaches, on the Court a few hundred yards behind, nestled in the 
trees ; and he fell into a reverie. He was thinking of his own 
riotous, boyish life; his contempt for goodness in man or woman. 
And then he fell to thinking of his dead brother, what a kind- 
hearted, brave, honourable man he had been; for a moment he 
lost sight of his immediate and keener grief, in the somewhat 
duller grief of his brother’s death. He did not hear light steps 
behind him ; he did not see a tall maiden, with much brown hair, 
not ruddy cheeked as of old, but pale and sad-looking, stop 
suddenly at the sight of him, then cl asp her hands, and look up 
to heaven, then hurry on again. Suddenly he heard a step behind 
him, and at that instant he felt warm arms round his neck, and, 
“my darling, my darling,” whispered in his ear. 

Half an hour later, Jim and Connie were still walking along the 
stream. Jim had had a long rest on the stile and felt tired no 
longer. Besides Connie had given him her arm, she had insisted 
upon it, and Jim had given in. She then told him how they had 
returned late the night before from Jersey, and on their arrival 
how they had heard the wonderful news, that it was Lieutenant 
Duncan who had returned alive after all; and how that she had 
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come to the meadow where they had had their first real talk together 
to calm her feelings, and to think of him, and pass the time till 
the afternoon, when she doubted not he would come to her; and 
Jim had said “Indeed I should not have come near you,” and 


laughed sweetly, and answered : 
“My poor Jim, and so you distressed yourself about Hugh 





brother; I have lectured him and kept him straight all my life’ 
(an amiable delusion, I may remark, on Connie’s part). “ He is : 


ww « ‘ : } 
dear boy,” she continued; “ but I want to marry someone who will 
take care of me, not someone whom I must take care of,” she said, 


looking sweetly up into Jim’s face. 
“Ah! Connie, I am not fit for so dear a charge.” 
“And how could you doubt that I loved you ?” she asked. 


“Well, Connie, | remembered what a wise man said once. 


‘Lovers often make themselves ridiculous, by claiming to b: 
loved as they love, for if they were equally lov able, they might 
perhaps claim it; but when there is nothing lovable about them 


the claim is absurd.’ You see, I feared it might be possibly 
absurd of me to hope to be loved as I] love.’ 
* Yes, Jim, quite absurd of you, yet you are loved vastly more,” 


she said. 





W. S. SWAYNE. 





then he told her the story Hardy had told him, whereat she 


Ferguson. Why, he is to all intents and purposes my younger 
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NEXT MORNING. 


By 8. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


CHAPTER I, 


IT was at the commencement of a wild night, shortly after sun- 
down, when [arrived at the Hagglethorpe Station, on that memor- 
able Christmas Eve. The further we had travelled northwards the 
heavier had become the snow drifts. It was with great an 7 ult 
that the train had been able to make its way; and at Ha 
it was nearly three hours too late. 

My journey had been undertaken in order that I might spend 
my Christmas at the house of the father of an old colle oe * chum,” 
whose invitation had been as hearty as it was pressing, not to say 
impgtunate. The weather had been so unusually severe, that | 
was more than once on the point of telegraphing to let my friend 
know that my visit must be postponed. But I was loth to dis- 
appoint him ; and so I had started for Stonehurst Hall at all ven- 
tures. The hall, as I had been informed, was not far from the 
Hagglethorpe Station; and I had rather expected to find some 
vehicle awaiting me to convey me to the house; but either my 
friend had given me up or the roads were impassable from the 
mass of snow. No conveyance was to be seen; and I stood shiver- 
ing in a most uncomfortable and undecided state of mind, on the 
desolate platform of the small station. 

How was I to proceed ? The way to the hall was w holly unknown 
to me;and had I even been aware of the direction in which it |: LY 
I did not see the probability of my wading through the snow, en- 
cumbered as I was with my heavy winter wraps, and with my 
portmanteau, although a light one, in my hand. On consulting the 
wearied and sulky station-master, I learned that Stonehurst Hall 
was at no great distance, but th: er there was no possibility of ob- 
taining any vehicle, or any hope of reaching the hall that night. 
Nor was it more easy to make my way to the neighbouring small 
town. ‘The station-master himself was obliged to tare himself 
with a scanty shake-down in the cold draughty building of the 
station. Where was I to seek for shelter? The look-out for the 
night was miserable enough to drive me to utter despair. On 
further questioning my crusty and unwilling informant told me, 
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with evident reluctance and considerable hesitation of speech, 
that old Hagglethorpe Hall stood close by, and could be reached 
through the snow drifts. 

“Why did you not tell me so at once ? ” T said; “I suppose I cai 
be taken in for the night there.” 

The station-master shook his head. 

“ What’s the impediment ?” I asked. 

The man looked around him, and then whispered, in a smothered 
voice, ‘* Haunted!” 

‘¢ And does no one live there ?” I continued, with an incredulous 
laugh. 

“Yes! old Owles,” was the answer. 

‘Well! the birds won’t frighten me!” I laughed again. 

“No!” said the man. “It’s old Owles, the sexton, only ; and an 
uncanny bird he is.” 

Nothing more could be elicited from my unwilling informant, 
pump him as I might 

“Well, tell me which way to go,” I said at last, “and | 
affront the terrors of the haunted house.” 

The station-master shook his head again. 

“ Wilful man must have his own way,’ he grumbled at last. 
“The Old Hall lies straight enough before us over those fields.” 
He pointed out the direction from the platform. ‘“ You would se 
it by daylight easy, though it’s hidden now bythe drifting snow 
and mist.” 

My position was so uncomfortable that I would have risked any- 
thing for shelter, warmth and rest. 

“ Here goes,” I cried, with an affectation of cheeriness, shoulder- 
ing my little portmanteau, after giving my reluctant informant 


“tip;” and, crossing the railroad, I clambered over a roadside gat 
and was soon floundering up to my knees in snow. 
“Straight ahead!” is not an easy direction to follow, when a mai 


is blinded by the darkness and bewildered by a biting veil of 
drift blown into his eyes, and I was beginning to think that I had 
wandered from my “ straight-on track,” and would probably have to 
spend my night ‘amidst those desert fields of snow, when I wa: 
relieved from my throe of despair by the gleam of a light not fa 
ahead. 

A few more struggles through the snow and I stood before 
long, low, dreary-looking stone-building, from one upper windoy 
of which that guiding light had gleame d. 

On the portal, which stood beneath a large areh, an old- 
fashioned heavy iron knocker seemed ready to my hand. 
knocked loudly and repeatedly. A considerable time el: apsed 
before I had any answer to my summons. 

“‘T have thumped furiously enough to raise the dead,” I said 
to myself; “even the ghost of the else house might oo and 
obey my summons.” : 
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At the same moment, a low voice, at the other side of the portal, 
startled me, as it uttered the words, “ What is it? ” A ghost might 
have breathed that faint sound. 

‘A benighted traveller lost in the snow,” I answered, briskly. 

There was another considerable pause. But at last the heavy 
door opened. 

“Good heavens! This must be the ghost!” I thought, not with- 
out some involuntary tremor. 

Before me stood, spectre-like, a female figure, dressed in white. 
[t was the form of a tall girl, who, in a natural condition, must 
have been extremely handsome, but who was as pale as death, as 
befits a ghost, and looked all the more ghastly from the flickering 
of the candle held in its hand. 

It spoke, however. 

“Come in, sir,” it said. “Grandfather will not refuse shelter to 
a stranger on such a night as this, although troubled and ill, and 
little fit to receive visitors.’ 

I cannot tell why I hesitated. But a chill ran through me. 
Was it simply the ghostly air of this strange introducer to the 
house that affected me ; or was the shudder produced by a presen- 
timent of impending evil, which now came over me ? 

The feeble flickering light of the candle held by the ghost-lk 
figure that preceded me, was sufficient to show me dimly that 
we were traversing a dreary flag-paved hall, and that a wide stone 
staircase, at the end opposite the entrance door, seemed to lead 
upwards to some still more gloomy region. That staircase had in 
itself a strange mysterious look, ceninenely befitting a haunted 
house. We only skirted it, howe ver; and I found myself intro- 
duced, by my strange ouide, into a large room, equally flag-paved, 
which might have been a servants’ hall in the “palmy days ” of 
the old mansion, but was now obviously used’ as a common 
kitchen. : 

At a huge table before me sat an old man, with a large book 
open before him, and his bony, skinny, hands stretchéd out on 
either side of it. He raised his head, as I entered, and showed 
me, by the light of his only candle, a lantern-jawed face, with 
hollow temples. A huge nose, and a mouth sunken for want of 
teeth, aM him the appearance of a bird of prey. The scanty 
long white hair which fringed the back of his bare skull had 
the look of the feathers of an old bald eagle, a resemblance 
which was augmented by the look of his lurid eyes, as he first 
raised them to me, | 

“So this,” I thought, “ is the man mentioned to me as old Owles, 
the sexton. Of a truth, as the station-master said, he is an 

uncanny bird.” 

After a pause of scrutiny, he said, a sing-song tone, as if 
declaiming blank verse, “ Welcome, esa sir, to this, my humble 
home,” and added, without looking at his girl, “ Miranda, see 
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what cheer the house affords.” With this he bent his eyes on hi 
book again. 

Miranda! How strange a name for this strange girl! 

[ watched the young ghost as she went to the kitchen hearth 
to look at the preparations being made for supper. A bright 
gleam of light on an object leaning against the heavy wooden 
mantelpiece caught my eye. The light came from the polished 
barrel of a gun. It seemed at the same moment to have attracted 
the attention of the girl; she seized the gun and, looking 
first at me, then at her old grandfather with an air of painful 
doubt and suspicion, crossed the kitchen stealthily and hid the 
weapon in a closet. It seemed to me that she was greatly 
troubled when she discovered that I was watching her. 

After examining the preparations for supper on the hearth th: 
girl pushed a wooden arm-chair up to the fireside, and pointed it 
out to me witha mute wave of her hand. Then she left the roon 
with that peculiar cat-like step which I had already remarke d. 
The old man still read on, mumbling to himself ina low rhythmical 
chant. I was tired after my journey; and my brain was hea\ 
with the cold. No wonder that I droppe >» asleep i in the midst o 
my conjectures as to the meaning of what had been going on 
around me. I was aroused from my heavy doze by the sound of 
talking, and I heard a man’s voice, which was not that of the old 
man, say: ‘ 

“Why did you put it away ?” 

“T didn’t want him to see th: gun; he might have suspected, 
was the answer in the voice of the girl. Suspected what ? What 
might I have suspected ? I was fully roused now, but I kept n 
eyes closed and listened. 

“Bosh !” returned the rough male voice. ‘ How should he gu: 
the use I intend to make of it? Why should he fancy cai 
bad ?” 

The old man chaunted the words, “Things bad begun mak 
strong themselves by ill.” | 

What did all this mean? Someone approached near me as i! 
scanning my face to see whether I still slept, and then stept bac! 
On opening my eyes I saw the figure of a tall youth, with unker mp 
locks and a hage: ird, hi andsome face, who was weighing m 
portmanteau in his hand, 

I have always had a lively imagination, which is apt to jump : 
hasty conclusions, and the thought now darted through my brain 
that, instead of a “‘ haunted house,” I had entered a den of thieves. 
and ‘that I might be the victim of robbery—perhaps murder. 

“There ain’t much there,” said the young man, as he lef! 
poising my portmanteau and put it down, “ yet the fellow seem: 
a wealthy swell. Look at his rings and his breast-pin ; they ar 
worth the having,” and he laughe d a harsh and discord: a laugh. 

* Art thou afeard to be the same in thine own act and valour 
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thou art in desire ?” chanted fhe old man, in his monotonous sing- 
song tone. 

Was the old miscreant urging the lad to rob me ? 

Misgivings swept over my mind thicker and thicker, like 
thunder-clouds before an approaching storm. 

The girl, Miranda, was laying the cloth for supper at the further 
end of the table. 

‘Come and help me, Ferdinand,” she said. “ A pretty brot ther 
you are, to let me do all the work; and put that thing down,” she 
added, as she crossed the room, in a whisper to the young man, 
who was now examining the gun in the closet. 

“ Allright, it may be there till it’s wanted,” answers the brother, 

shutting th 1e closet door, and coming to the hearth to remove the 
stew, whic h had been cooking. 

The supper was soon ready. 

“Come, gran-dad! wake up, and look alive!” cried the lad, 
shaking old Owles by the shoulder, “there’s more to be done to 
night, you know, than poring over old books.” 

“ T dare doall that m: Ly become aman,” murmured the o 
without lifting his eyes from the volume before him. 

As answer to this speech, Master Ferdinand shut up 
with a bang. The old man looked dazed and bewildered, but rose 
without a word, and took his seat at the further end of the 
table. 

“Will it t please you to take a little supper with us,” said the 
girl, planting herself before me, and gazing on me, as it seemed, 
with a strange, mournful look of pity. 

I thanked her for her invitation and acquiesced, taking my 
place between the old man and his grand-daughter. 


—. 


] Bia ons , 
ne book 


Old Owles seemed more sprightly now. and welcomed me with 
something like a smile on his wizen face. 
“ This is poor cheer for one who’s travelled far.” he said. with 


his peculiar rhythm. But, spite of his disclaimer, the food was good 
and abundant. “Fetch us that wine, boy,” he exclaimed. “ Y ou 
know the wine I mean, there is one bottle left. We drink no 
wine ourselves, but strangers must be honoured,” he added. 

The young fe llow rose, lifted a tr: ap, and dived dict ‘ into a lower 
cellar region, from whic h he shortly returned with an old dust- 
covered bottle. 

My tumbler was soon filled, and the old man urged me to drink 
with singular importunity. Not one of the others of the party 
would touch a drop, but regaled themselves with beer. I had 
heard of victims drugged before their murder; I had read of such 
deeds in novels; seen them done in sensational melodramas ; and I 
took an opportunity to pour the liquid out under the table, taking 
care to smack my lips. 

“°*Tis a good generous wine, they say,” remarked the old man. 
‘A little he rady, perhaps,” I replie d. 
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¢ And all the better you will sleep for that,” he went on, with 
ghastly grin on his lantern jaws. 

“ No doubt ! no doubt! had I drank it,” I thought. 

My situation seemed to me s , precarious th: at I longed to b 
away from my evil-boding associates, and to be able to reconnoitr 
my position alone. I feigned more weakness and drowsiness than 
I really felt. Prese ntly, the girl Miranda, who had left th 
kitchen, returned to announce that a room was prepared for me 
I rose immediate ly. 

“Pleasant rest to you,” said the old man, with an air of gracious- 
ness, “ and sleep—sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care. 
The ‘Words were familiar to me,and some how (I could not ti 
why, just then) were connected in my mind with murder! Wh 
did the old fellow use them ? 

[ took up my portmanteau, sharply watched, I thought, by th 
youth, bade the two men “ good-night,” with as much ease an 
apparent cordiality as I could assume, and followed the girl acros 
the dreary hall. 

She led the way to a room on the left of the entrance. I fe 
relieved in my mind that I had not to mount that gloomy stai 
case, to the mysterious recesses of which I felt the greatest 
repugnance. At the door of my destined resting-place the or 
put the candlestick she held into my hand, and wished me “ goo 
night,” in a mournful tone, with a weary, dazed, dreamy look o1 
her pale handsome face. 

The room, as far as I could see, by the light of the flickerin 
guttering candle, was large and dreary, with an air of being sel ™ 
if ever, used by the strange inhabitants of the old hall. The 
was a sort of truckle-bed at the further end. To my left, 
entered, was a large window covered with heavy shutters; and 
the opposite side a yawning fireplace, on the hearth of esac 
wood fire had been evidently ve ry lately lighted. It afforded but lit 
warmth, and was evidently working hard to fill the room wit 
smoke. I resolved to throw myself bess on the pallet bed wit! 
out undressing, covered by my ulst 
painfully agitated state of my sibel ee ep, I felt, was impossibl 


But first my surroundings h: id to be reconnoitred. The door I found 
to be without a bar; and there was no key to the rusty old lock. 


The means of shutt ting out any intruder failed me utterly. Wa 
this design, or chance? In ease of an attack I had no weapons oO! 
defence, tothin x but my own arms and strength to which to trust 
ina struggle. 

Stay! there was a second door to my right, which possibl) 


might communicate with some other part of the house. I crosse: 


go 


the room and opened it. Before me was only a large closet; and, 


to my horror, I saw lying on the floor of it an open coffin with 
shrouded corpse! This discovery’ startled me to that extent tha‘ 
the candle fell from my hand and was extinguished. I shuddered in 
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every limb,and could scarcely find strength to close the closet door 
on its gh astly contents. I tried to collect my bewildered senses. 
Conjecture as I might I could find no explanation of the terrible 
revelation, except in the fact that the body was that of a previous 
victim of these miscreant murderers. What was to be done? | 
would endeavour to escape from the fate that probably awaited 
me. There was a round aperture in the window shutters, through 
which a faint moonlight struggled. This afforded me some 
small degree of light in that fearful obscurity. But the window 
shutters the mselves were crossed by heavy iron bars and _ pad- 
locked. I opened the door and found myself once more in that 
dismal hall. All was dark—all was still. Better affront the cold 
and the masses of snow outside, than remain any longer in that 
fearful horror! I felt my way along the damp wi ‘lls until I reached 
the great entrance door. With difficult y I found the bolts. But 
they resisted my efforts to withdraw them ; and I did not dare to 
make a noise. My cold fingers were maimed and torn in the 
effort. My blood was flowing. Even could 1 succeed in removing 
those impediments to my escape, there was still the great heavy 
lock to undo, and in that there was no ke -y. I felt sick and faint, as 
much from pain as from horror at my situation. 

As I stood leaning back against the door panting and trembling, 
I was suddenly startled by a gleam of light: it came from the top 
of the great staircase. Presently appeared the figure of the g's 
Miranda, with a candle in her hand, looking more like a ghos 
then ever. She commenced descending the stairs with slow ste : 
staring straight before her—the strangest of apparitions. 

She could not see me, but what was that? Another figure 
appeared behind her , that of the young wild fellow, her brother 
Ferdinand; neither spoke to the other. I did not want to be 
discovered in the hall; and I retreated back into my room, closing 
the door quietly, and crept to my truckle-bed. 

I waited with a palpitating heart ; the door opened slowly and 
the girl entered with gliding, g ghostly step. Of me she seemed to 
take as yet no notice. She placed her candle on the table which 
was in the centre of the room, and paused as if in thought, then 
moved slowly towards the window, and made as if she would open 
the shutters. I then saw that she had a paper, it looked like a 
letter, in her hand; but she turned from the window with a deep 
sigh, and shook her head. MHer brother meanwhile, had 
approached my resting place on tip-toe to see whether I slept; 
satisfied on that point, as I lay still with my eyes closed, he went 
up to the girl, who still wandered slowly in the room and 
moaned. 

“¢ Miranda,” he said to her in a low whispered voice, and very 
gently, “ what are you doing : ? Come—come away with me.” 

“ No,” was the girl’ s reply, in a husky tone, “ I must warn him— 
I must warn him-—you want to kill him—you swore a great oath 
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that you would kill him—and I must warn him -—warn him-—warn 


him!” 
“Come away!” repeated the young fellow, scftly. 
*¢ Spare him! spare him!” cried the girl hoarsely, “spare him, 
kill me too!” and she sank on her knees with outstretched 
arms. 


Her brother seemed to lose all patience. 

“ You must come,” he said, still softly but angrily, as he spok 
he snatched the letter from a hand, and seized her somewha 
irl started to her feet with a wild 


roughly by the arm. The gi 

shrie ‘k, stood for a moment as if bewildered, and then with 
groan reeled back. ‘The young man caught her in his arms, too 
the candle from the table and bore her fainting from the room. 


[ listened for a time, and heard heavy steps on the staircase. 
ventured again to the door, and looked out ; all was dark, all wa: 
still once more; the strange scene seemed to me like a dreai 
Yet I was wide awake. I had heard only too distinctly her aac | 
with her brother, and his purpose of murder. There were n 
means of escape for me from that awful den. All I could do wa 


to drag the table up against the door as a barricade, and place 
chair on it, at least the door could not be again opened without 
considerable noise. I threw myself again on my bed, and listene 


My thoughts reverted with a shudder to the other dreadful inmat 
of that room; and so I waited for that morning which would | 
slow to dawn. 

How was it? I cannot tell. But after a time, the heaviness 
slumber came over me. I absolutely slept! 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN I started up suddenly at last, sunlight was peerin 
through the round aperture in the shutters, and there was a soun 
of distant bells chiming cheerily. It was the “next morning. 
It was Christmas Day. My barricade had remained untouched. 
Had my intended assailants foregone their purpose? Had the 
been moved by some feeling of humanity already, or had the 
feared my resistance? I could not tell. At any rate, it was c 
tainly the “ next apie, ; and [ was as yet unattacked. I sat upo 
the edge of my poor bed, pondering on the events of the night 
and wondering. The light of day seemed to have turned t! 
current of my fee ‘lings. The se nse of agonising terror had left m: 
Even the large dreary room bore another aspect to my mind. 
Spite of its scanty furniture it was almost cheery, although tha 
smoky fire had long since burned out. But now my thought 
reverted to that closet with its ghastly contents. I could almost 
fancy that my discovery of that dread coffin was only a portion 
a hideous dream : ; and yet I could not summon up courage to ope) 
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that closet door again, to convince myse If that itwas no dream. I 
sat and listened, wideubnall what was best for me to do next. 
Presently an attempt was made to = the door. | felt 
stronger after my refreshing sleep, and able to offer any amount 
dftestetance: I was another man. Sol boldly removed my heavy 
barricade, the door opened, and the youth, Ferdinand, entered the 
room. He brought water and towels, and all the appliances for 
an early toilette. He, too, seemed utterly transmogrified by the 
morning light. There was still a wild look about him, certainly. 
But a smile was on his handsome face, deieatilly when he seemed 
to divine the meaning of that intended barricade, and looked at 
me almost moc kingly. He hoped that I had sl ept we ll—this wish 


I thought was spoke n with a peering look of curiosity—and wished 
me “a merry Christmas.” Then he unlocked the padlock of the 
window bar, and opened the shutter. It was a glorious day. A 


great change had been already wrought on this * next morning.” 
The sun was shining brightly i in the clear sky, and, as I followed 
to the window, | could see that the snow was melting, and that a 
rapid thaw had set in. The station was now distinct 
no great distance across the’ fields. 

The young man seated himself, leisurely, as [ commenced my 
ablutions, intent, it seemed to me, on conversation. 

‘ Are you travelling far ?” he asked. 

“ No ! a replied, in the intervals of the applicat ion of towel and 
water. “1am only bound for Stonehurst Hall, which, I hear, is 
somewhere in your immediate neighbourhood.” 

He seemed trouble ‘d, and knit his brow savagely, as he muttered, 
“Oh! indeed.” 

“Yes!” I continued, “ young Everard Redland is a great chum 
of mine, and I am going—— 

I was interrupted by the sudden start the youth made as he 
rose to his feet. His face was viole ntly flus hed, and his hands 
were clenched. He seemed to be about to speak. But he checked 
himself with a violent effort, and sank back in his chair, growling 
unintelligible sounds to himself. 





VY visible a 


“What a queer lot!” Ithought. “If not murderously inclined 
they must, at least, be mad, one and all.” 
Ferdinand sat brooding, until the silence became oppressive. I 


broke it by asking after his grandfather. 

“Poor old gran-dad,” he said looking up, “is an odd fish. I 
hope you didn’t mind his strange ways, last night. a bie see, Sir, 
he is mad about Shakespeare, and he has got Shake speare SO into 
the manner of his talk, as one may say, “that he alw: ys speaks 
now in what they call ‘ blank verse. He is a little out of his 
mind, we think. He had me and sister named Ferdinand and 
Miranda, out of respect to his favourite old poet, and there’s 
no knowing what he'll do next. Last night he was reading 
‘Macbeth.’ He reads all the plays over and over again; and 
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he mumbles all he reads to himself in the queerest fashion. 0] 
Launcelot. Owles is known for miles round as a scholar ! ” 

A recollection of the old man’s strange words came over me, and 
I began now to account for his singul: w utterances. The int 
pretations, I had put on them the night before must have been 
delusion. 

“They told me, at the station, that he was the Hagglethory 
sexton,” I said. 

“True, sir! and worse luck. He is too old and feeble now 1 
do his work properly; but he is mighty touchy at being told s 
He won’t be rnale with ; and, just now, he is in a rare stat 
of mind. What with the severe frost and the deep snow he ca 
not bury the dead for the present; and he has been obliged 
make a mortuary, as he calls it, of his own house, before a poi 
corpse can be carried to the church-yard. The country peopl 


won’t keep the bodies in their own houses, because it’s ill-lu 
they say.” 

As he spoke the young man stole a furtive look towards tha 
awful closet, and then looked inquiringly at me, as if to disco\ 
whether I was aware of the ghastly contents. 


The shame I felt at my own terrors of the previous night ke} 
me silent; and I did not betray my knowledge. 

I was now brimming with curiosity to come “to some « xplanati 
of the other strange events of the previous night and th 
consequent surmises which had excited so much apprehension 
my mind. But my companion said no more. I was determine 
however , to come to an elucidation of all the mysteries. 

‘ Your sister, Miranda,” I began, as if in a casual way, whil: 
[ completed my ablutions, “is a very striking and attracti 
young woman, | must say.” 

“Yes, Heaven help her!” replied the brother, in a sulky to 
and with a husky voice 

“ But she seems salen ring in health,” I ventured to add. 

The young man looked at me sharply, as if to gather from n 
expression whether I had really been awake when his sister ha 
entered my room, and had witnessed and heard the singular scen 
which had followed. But I gave no sign. He started from hi 

chair and again clenched his fists savagely. Then, walking up an 
down the room, he muttered, 

* Poor girl! poor girl!’ 

As he passed the window he looked out, and started back wit 
an angry exclamation, so abrupt that I followed to see what ha 
called forth this burst of indignation. 

A dog-cart was standing before the station. 

“It is he, damn him! ” “growled Ferdinand, shaking his fist 
the distant figure, then after a moment, he added, “ No, it is onl 
the groom,’ ’ and retre: ited from the window. 


I paid little attention to the strange manner of the young mai 
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for [ conjectured at once that the trap had been sent over for me 
from Stonehurst Hall, as soon as the weather had permitted; and I 
was right. The groom, after a conference with the station-master, 
now left the dog-cart in the hands of a boy, and came straight 
over the fields, “through the melting snow, to the door of old 
Hageglethorpe Hall. 

A few minutes afterwards I took leave of my strange hosts, with 
many thanks for their hospitality. Old Launcelot Owles wished 
me “ God speed, and pleasant fortunes,” and I departed thus from 
that house, which had been on the previous night so replete to me 
of terrors—terrors, which the “next morning ” had swept away as 
flimsy cobwebs of the brain. The girl, Miranda, had not appeared, 
to my infinite disappointment. In answer to my inquiries, Ferdi- 


nand stated oruffly that she was ill. whilst the old man chanted 
something + ea “ thick coming fancies.” 
7 d the station through the “slushy” fields—the road to 


Stonehurst Hall was now passable, though still encumbered with 
melting snow, and in a few minutes | was on my way to my 
destination. 

After my late fatigues of mind and body, it was a great relief to 
find myself under the roof of Stonehurst Hall, where all was 
bright, warm, and cheery. Everard received me with Tien. and 
the old Squire, his father, gave me the most cordial of welcomes. 
At the profuse breakfast, which awaited me, many apologies were 
offered me by the Squire for his not doing the impossible in 
sending to the station to meet me the previous evening; and | 
was called on. to explain how I had spent the night. On my 
narrating how I had found a refuge in Old Hagglethorpe Hall, 
I fancied that my young friend looked troubled and embarrassed. 
He seemed obviously anxious to change the conversation. On 
my own side, | was naturally unwilling to speak of the terrors 
with which my mind had been beset. It was only when | 
found myself alone with my old chum, puffing away at our 
cigars in the study, that our intercourse seemed inclined to be 
more free and unconstrained. 

Everard Redland was a fine, handsome, manly young fellow, but 
inclined, as I knew from old times, to be of a romantic and rather 
sentimental disposition. He now seemed as eager to turn the con- 
versation to the subject of Old Hagglethorpe Hail as he had 
before been unwilling to continue it in his father’s presence; and 
he plied me with questions about the night I had spent under its 
roof. I was still shy of mentioning my |: ite apprehensions, which 
now appeared in a ridiculous light ; and I only dilated upon the 
strange inmates of the old hall. 

“ Y es, they are a queer lot,” said Everard. “ Poor old Launcelot 
Owles is half-witted; but there is no harm about him. I wish I 
could say as much for his grandson. The fellow is dangerous.” 
“Ts he half-witted too?” I asked. 
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‘No! he is downright mad. A _ wild, reckless, conceit: 
bullying, ne’er-do-well. A poaching rascal, too, or his neighbou 
belie him, He has no license to carry a gun, yet he has be 
seen with one. Shots have be en heard at night. ‘But let me 
him, and he shall pay me off. 

“You don’t seem to have a strong affection for him,” I laugh: 

‘“T hate him as I would the de vil. The insolent vagabond | 
even threatened me.” 

‘“ Threatened you; why?” 

“No matter now; but he had better look sharp or he will ha 
the worst of it.’ 

My friend Everard seemed to be working himself up into 
a passion, that I thought I had better change the subject. 

“ Andthat handsome, pale girl, his sister; is she of the deme 
order too ?” 

‘‘Miranda! no, bless her! She is a charming, clever creatu 


who has been educated above her station. In her mother’s tin 


she was brought up as a lady; it is pitiable to think that she 
been left to such rough oui irdians ship; she is the sweetest and m 
lovable creature in the world,’ and Everard, as he spoke, 1 


himself back in his chair, and heaved a heavy sigh. 

There was so much fervour in my friend’s words that a suspi 
crossed my mind at once. It was clear to me that Master Ever 
with his susceptible, romantic disposition, was in love with 
girl. It was as well, I thought, that I should ‘say nothing of 
strange scene in my room of the night before. I smiled, howe 
and my smile, I suppose was a significant one, for, after a pa 
Everard Redland burst forth again. 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you, old fellow, I am desperate] 
love with Miranda ; and she reciprocates my passion. Don’t s 
your head. I mean honourably with the girl: but my father w 
hear of the match; and that confounded brother of hers ch 
to think that I want to seduce his sister, and has sworn 
exterminate me. He watches every movement of his poor sis 


like a lynx, and endeavours to intercept any letter or ot! 


communication between us. All would be right if I could obt 
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my father’s consent; but, in the meanwhile, poor Miranda suff 


cruelly. She is awfully frightened at her brother’s threats and 


in a fearful state of nervous weakness. They will kill the d 


girl between them if they don’t take care. I know they w 
Poor dear, dear Miranda.” 

Everard clasped his hands excitedly and looked upward 
painful thought. 

It dawned on my mind that on the previous night the poor 
must have been walking in her sleep, dreaming of her lo 
danger and bearing a missive to him to warn him, This convict 
solved the whole mystery at once. 


The flood-g gates of his tongue once opened, Everard poured f 
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a torrent of gushing talk about his love-affair, and I listened with 
all that complacent interest which a friend is bound to assume, 
under the circumstances, even if he does not feel it. The truth 
to tell, too, I was no little interested in all the personages who had 
been the fantastic dramatis persone of my absurd nightma 

As we thus sat, my attention was sudde nly attracted to a dark 
figure, at the window, opposite to which [ sat. It was the youth, 
Ferdinand, who peered i in, wild and glaring. He had his gun in his 
hand. I sprang up with a cry of alarm. The fellow’s intentions 
appeared to be threatening in the highest degree; but, as I threw 
myself between him and my friend, he disappeared. 

“What is it?” said Edward, rising. 

‘“ He was there!” I answe red, 

“He! Who?” 

“The brother ! ” 

“The rascal! What does he want here ? ” 

“No good, it seems—he had a gun in his hand. 

My friend rushed towards the ‘sloor. as if to go and meet his 
enemy; but I endeavoured to prevent him. I feared the worst, 
should the two men meet. 


Now there was a noise and a scuffle in the hall: anda servant 
came in immediately to explain. But before he could speak, 
Ferdinand pushed him viole ntly aside and entered the room. | 
kept. Everard back as much as I could, and confronted the fellow 


with the demand, “ What are you doing he re?” 

“ Let me pass,” he cried, furiously. “She is dying; and tliat 
villain is her murderer. I ‘will have life for life!” and he raised 
his gun. I had a sharp tussle with him in my endeavour to drag 
the weapon from his hands, but Everard came between us. 

“ Miranda dying!” he shouted. ‘ ‘Good heavens! what do you 
say?” 

‘‘ She is raving in delirium,” cried the excited brother, “ and you, 
you devil, have brought her to this pass.” 7 

By this time, 1 had succeeded in my efforts and placed the gun 
awayinacorner. The two men glared fiercely at each other, both 
as pale as death. 

The old Squire now appeared. 

“What does all this uproar in my house mean ?” he said,angrily; 
“ and what do you do here ?” he added, turning on Ferdinand. — 

‘He tells me his sister is dying,” exclaimed Everard, “dying, 
my Miranda dying! He accuses me of her murder, but it is you, 
father, who have done this. Had you not stood in the way of my 
love, she had long since been my wife—we should have been 
happy—and she——” 

“She would have been your wife?” interrupted the brother. 

“Yes! my wife!” sobbed Everard, falling back into a chair and 
covering his face with his hands, 

The good old Squire was evidently much moved. He rang the 
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bell and ordered that a horse should be saddled and dispatched to 
the doctor, to summon him at once to Old Hagglethorpe Hall. 
Everard insisted on riding over himself. 

We soon learned that the poor girl was in a brain fever, her 
nervous condition having been fearfully aggravated by her having 
been rudely roused from her sleep-walking trance by her brother. 

My own individual share of the drama came now to its 
termination. But I am glad to end with a happy dénowenent 
toit. The poor girl recovered from her severe illness; the old Squir 
relented; and Everard was made happy in his love long before thos 
Christmas bells, which had greeted me on the memorable “ ne> 
morning,” chimed again—he was married to Miranda. 
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CHINAMEN AND JAPPERS. 





ALTHOUGH intimate acquaintance between Europeans and the 
dwellers in the Far East is but a plant of comparatively recent 
growth, there are phases of it and associations connected with it 
which are already beginning to be regarded as old-fashioned, and 
the gradual disappearance of which is to be regretted. The two 
chief races which inhabit that yet mystic region, so long content 
to jog on in a state of civilisation hallowed by time, when hnally 
stirred to movement, gave such a leap forward that the European 
resident, amongst them of to-day, dwells in atotally distinct sphere 


from that familiar to the pioneers of Western enterprise, and 
especially so in the ease of Ja ipan. It is now seven years since 
the writer left Japan, and he is frequently assured by rt ends still 


residing there, that he would hardly know either the place or the 
people, so that we may form a slight idea of the amount of 
genuine old China and Japan will be left to posterity when we 
consider that this change has been effected in so short a time. 

The old * Far Easter” looks upon the China or Japan of his day 
with much the same feelings that a very old gentleman regards tl 
Merrie England of his youth. Life out there in the old days was 
much more of an exile, and was held on a more precarious tenure 
it is true, but there was none of the constant hurry and worry and 
bother which now characterises it. The mails caine in and went 
out perhaps once a fortnight, and during the interval each man 
was at liberty to pass his time as he thought fit, and everyone 
knows from the legends and stories which have come down to us, 
and which have an almost Arabian Night ring about them, how 
the old merchant princes made the time fly in what are still called 
the “ good old days.” 

But it is all over. Life at a China or Japan port in these days 
is more anxious and hurried and vexatious even than at home ; mails 
flit in and out all day and every day; regular hours of work are, 
of course, unknown ; Sundays are Sundays i in little more than in 
name, and the « Griffin ” who jumps with glee at the notion of 
exchanging the humdrum, monotonous drudge ry of the city, for a 
joyous, free and easy sphere of much play and little work, is very 
soon disenchanted by the sternness of the reality. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that such natives as are 
brought into immediate contact with foreigners have changed 
with the times, and that a new order of things has come about in 
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and left him sprawling on the floor with 
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This, however, is an exce ption: ul 
and Jappers stand any amount of knocking about at. the hands ¢ of 
the civilised Westerns without a show of retaliation. Yet, 
on the Bund at Nagasaki, I saw a drunken English man-o’-war’s- 
man stagger up to an inoffensive “jinrickisha” coolie and hit him 
violently in the face, whereupon the coolie, who was a stalwart 
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The faculty of imitation possessed by Chinamen is proverbial, 
although they do not possess one tithe of the inventive genius of 
their neighbours in Japan. I once gave a Chinese tailor an order 
for a coat, and left with him as a pattern an old one which had 
lain for along time folded up. In the course of a few days the 
new coat came back, and to my great surprise I found it literally 
seamed with folds and creases. Upon my exposti lating with the 
man, he said: ‘ Look here, sir, you have give me one piecey coat 
as a pattern, and you talkey my make new coat allosame. I have 
done so,” And sure enough, he had copied it exactly, to the very 
folds and creases. Of course a modern Hongkong or Shanghai 
tailor would not be so simple-minded, and the famous Mr. Cock- 
eye turns out very creditable work indeed, but as my tailor was the 
solitary Sartor in a small settlement on the Yangtse, the result 
was not to be wondered at. 

Next to his affection for parents, and his veneration of ancestors, 
the Chinaman’s ruling passion is for the acquisition and the 
hoarding up of the mighty dollar. 


Old residents in Japan may remember the terrible catastrophe 
which happened in Yokohama harbour in August, 1872, when the 
large American steamer America, with a mn of .¢ ight hundred 
Chinese coolies on board, was burnt. Some sixty of them lost 


their lives, and it was found that in the majority of cases life 
would probably have been saved, had the foolish fellows not, 
at the first alarm, girdled themselves about with their hard-earned 
dollars, and jumped overboard, of course never to rise again 
alive. 

Moreover, an eye-witness stated that many of them, in their 
rage to save their belongings, hurled over their chests and boxes 
upon the heads of their unfortunate fellow-countrymen struggling 
in the water beneath. A few mornings after, I saw three barge- 
loads of dead Chinamen by the side ol the *“hatoba” or landing 
place, and such a sight I never wish to see again. 

Utter indifference to Death is a very marked characteristic of 
the Japanese nature, although not predestinators as are the fanatic 
Mussulmans, and a thrashing has far greater terrors for them than 
Death even in its most hideous forms. 

Europeans who have “assisted ” at the numberless fires which 
lend so much excitement to’winter life in Japan, know with what 
recklessness, which would be heroic if it were not foolhardy, the 
native Greman work. The captain of the brigade, with his 
fluttering white-paper standard, is their guide; with him they 
advance or recede—always by inches, and many instances are on 
record—notably at the burning of the great temple at Shiba, 
in Yedo—of captain, firemen, standard and all falling victims to 
misjudged devotion to a public cause. 

I was present at the last: public execution which took place in 
Japan, and although it occurred ten years back, the circumstances 
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ure as fresh before me as if they had taken place yesterday. The 
place of execution was an elevated plateau, known as “ Tobe,” 
about a mile from Yokohama, commanding an exquisite view of 
the Bay with its fringe of wooded hills which, upon this fresh, 
brilliant morning, seemed to be wreathed with a mocking glory of 
sunshine. 

The criminals were seven in number, and, with the exception o! 
one man who had been so tortured in prison as to be unable to 
move his limbs, who was carried in a litter, as they walked up 
the fatal slope were laughing and joking, as if on their way to 
some popular festival. As there were but three mounds of earth, 
each with its square hole in front, four of the unfortunates, merci- 
fully bandaged with white paper, were obliged to remain standing 
in a row, whilst the first victims were dispatched ; and whilst thus 
standing, the only sounds that broke the dead silence of the awful 
scene, were the jests and jibes which were uttered by the four. 
One man even—he was a priest, [ remember—as he knelt upon 
the mound of earth, and the executioner was dipping his blade 
into water, sent forth a volley of puns and local allusions, and i: 





} 
A 
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the midst of his own laughter thereat, the sword came down an: 
his head fell into the hole. 
The idea has been suggested, and indeed has been seriously 


entertained, in these days of degenerate domestic servants, of im- 
porting Chinamen to act in the places of the drunken, insolent 
Jeames, and the lazy, big-idea’d Mary Jane. Whether the practical 
development of the idea would succeed as regards the personal 
comfort of the intruders can only be proved by actual experiment ; 
but that the lives of mistresses would no longer be so much of a 
burden to them as they are under the present régime cannot be 
doubted for a moment. Chinamen are perfect servants, and 
Jappers promised to become so some years ago. They cook 
admirably—even with originality and taste. They are irreproach- 
ably clean, they are silent, obedient, attentive, respectful, intelli- 
gent, and, as a general rule, honest and sober. | 

sest of all, perhaps, the China boy is reliable. He is never to be 
taken by’surprise, never caught napping, is full of expedient, and 
invaluable in cases of emergency. At lunch time you tell him 
there will be four people to dinner at seven o’clock. At six o’clock 
you return from the club, or the boat-house, or the cricket field, 01 
the racket court, and you inform him that six more gentle- 
men are coming to dine. Such information at so short a notice 
would drive an English cook out of her wits. Not so your China 
chef. He merely bows, and says not a word, and you may make 
yourself perfectly easy that at the hour of dinner nothing will be 
wanting. There isa sort of freemasonry amongst the boys of vari- 
ous Hongs, which enables them to help one another in such times 
of need. Thus, the head boy finds that he is short ‘of plates. or 
spoons, or tumblers; he does not come to you with a long Baier Bow 
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an order to buy the necessary requisites, but he sends over to a 
friend, who lends them without a word, «> wing that _ time of 
need may come, and I have frequently dined off my own plates at 
other people’s t: ables. 


One anecdote will illustrate this readiness on the part of China 
boys. 
When the British Government kept a regim nt stationed at 


Yokohama, a very “lardy-dardy ” young officer called upon a friend 
of mine who was by no means blessed with a superabundance of the 
good things of this world. According to custom my friend asked 
him what he would take to drink, imagining that he would say a 
glass of sherry, or of beer, or wh: .t not. Instead of this, the young 
officer said : * Haw! think I "ll have a hock and seltzer.” 

My friend was a little dismayed as he knew that there was 
neither hock nor seltzer in the house, but he clapped his hands 
for his China boy, and said: 

“*Go catchee some hock and seltzer, for this gentleman.” The 
hoy went out, and presently returned with it. 

After the officer had gone, my frie nd said to the boy: * What 
side you catchee that hock and seltzer ?” 

The fellow grinned from ear to ear, sae said: “QO, that belong 


easy, sir. | have one piecey friend there at numb r seventy- 
eight, 1 makey lend him panes and forks last night, he makey 
lend my hock and os to-d: iy ; that belong e: aASY, sir.” 


Japane se boys are, or I should say, were, much more rough and 
unsophisticated, and required more licking into shape t than China 
boys; moreover, honesty used not to be one of their shining 

virtues, and in thei ir fondness for the bottle, they were strongly 
contrasted with the abstemious sons of Han. Their simplicity as 
regards manners often made them do and say ludicrous things. 
I remember upon one occasion there were but two of us to dinner, 
and the cook sent up a dish of curry big enough for half-a-dozen 
guests. One of us commented upon this unnecessary extravagance 
to the other, whereupon, the boy who was standing behind my 
chair, and who understood English, inte Tpose .d his word, and said: 
“Tam very sorry for you, sir; bot it is very cheap.” Another 
time, the rechaufiee of a dish which we had sent down from a 
previous meal almost untouched, re appeared bearing indisputable 
evidence of having been extensively tampered with 1; for the 
Jappers have conquered their original aversion to European 
cookery, and surreptitiously pick at dishes on their way to and 
from table, in a manner which would do credit to an English 
Buttens. So I said to my friend: “I believe some of these 
rascals have been having a go at this dish,” upon which the same 
boy leant forward, and said : 

**] beg your pardon, sir, bot we do not like it.’ 

Both these uninvited remarks were made with such grave 
simplicity, that all wrath at their seeming impertinence was 
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softened, and we could onlylaugh. I directed this same boy upo 
another occasion to lay out my “dress things” as I was going t 


dine out. 


fancy suit, my most gorgeous neck-tie, and my newest glov 
spread out on the bed. “Dress things” in the mind of m 
simple henchman were of course associated with what was mos 
brilliant and showy. 

This boy, however, was invaluable to me, and upon an expedi 
tion I made to ascend the holy mountain Fuji-yama, I took hi 
t this time necessary for all foreigners travellin 
beyond what were called “ Treaty Limits,” to procure a passpo! 


with me. 


signed by their consul and by the head of the local police, 
certifying that they 


Upon n 


lt was a 


purposes of trade. 


entirely en régle, and after four days’ hard walking arrived at t! 
little village of Subashiri at the foot of the mountain, from whic 
most ascents are made. 

Comforted with the assurance that all legal formalities had bee 
complied with, and thoroughly tired out, I went to sleep at an 
early hour, having previously deposited my pass with the loc: 
magnate for verification. About the middle of the night I w: 
awakened by the fi: 
imagined that it was a fire. I jumped up, but presently my bo 
humbly crawled in with my passport in his hand. “Iam vei 
sorry for you, sir,” he 
is wrong, and that you must return to Yokohama immediate.” 

“ Oh, that’s nonsense!” I exclaimed, “I haven’t been faggin 
along all this time simply to be made a fool of like this. Tell th 
Yakunin that I’m going up the mountain, and let me go t 


sleep.” 


The boy made an obeisance and withdrew. I could hear muc!l 
chattering and arguing going on outside, and presently my bo 


reappeared. 


“Tam very sorry for you, sir,” he said, “but if you will go 
Fuji against orders, I, as your guide, will be obliged to do Hara 
Kiri”— as he uttered this last word, which has been wrong! 
translated as the “‘ Happy-Dispatch ,” he significantly drew his 
across his stomach and gave it the orthodox upward jerk. I knew 
how completely the lower classes in Japan were under the powe! 
of the authorities, so that there was nothing to do but to heap 
blessings on the head of the Yakunin and to prepare for instan‘ 
departure. 

One very marked difference between Jappers and Chinamen is 
the ardent thirst possessed by the former for all sorts of Western 
knowledge, and the utter indifference of the latter to the same. 
Chinamen are quite content to run in the old life-groove four 


thousand years ol 


five hundred years in ag many days. 
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y arrival in my bedroom, I found my lightest 


travelled purely for health, and not foi 
[ had procured my passport, as I thought 


ishing of lanterns and the sound of voices. 


said, “but the Yakunin says that this pa 


oto 


riy 
fan 


i 


1; Jappers are for ever striving to jump ove! 
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I remember once, during one of my customary autumn tramps 
in the country, putting up for the night at the exquisitely 
beautiful little village of Tonasawa on the road to the famous 
sulphur baths of Hakoni. I was somewhat surprised upon my 
arrival at the tea-house to see a pile of European school-books in 
a corner, for I knew that very few Europeans stopped at Tonasawa. 
In reply to my question as to their ownership I was informed 
that they belonged to a Japanese student from one of the 
colleges in Yedo, “who was spending his vacation in the village. 
Imagine an English schoolboy ae his holidays in company 
with his books! And long after I had retired betimecn my 
quilts for the night, I could hear the young gentleman reading, 
slowly and painfully, out of the Student's Hum ’ 


Some of the efforts on the part of Jappers to appear civilised, 


according to Western notions, are memiorors in the extreme. A 
the above-mentioned watering-place, Ha koni, there is a tea-house 
much patronised by foreigners, outside which on a huge board 


might have been read, ten years ago, th - following notification : 


“GRAND HoTeL HAkonI1.” 
Great accomodation for Englisch and American gentleman 
and good Beer sold by. Mister Kikuchi.” 





At the door of the same establishment the landlord was poste d, 
arrayed in what he fondly conceived to be a correct. reproduction 
of orthodox European evening dress, but which made him look like 
a hybrid between an unde rtaker and a de ayed city waiter. 

To interlard conversation frequently wit h the “ Big, big D” is 
considered by Jappers indisputable proof of intimate acquaintance 
with the English tongue—at least, it used to be, probably the 
spread of Western educ ‘ation has swept away this notion—thus, 
in reply to a remark that it was a fine day, a Japper would say, 
i “Oh, Yes! dam! very fine day! dam fine day!” Many — 

i expressions have become incorporated with the language. Thus, 
th at the seaports a sailor is always known as a “ Damyoureyes s/hto,” 
and the generic name for dogs is “Com here.” Still more 
amusing is the language used by ( ‘hinamen in their intercourse 
M with foreigners, and known as Pidgin-English. It is even 
i) taught in the schools, and it is no uncommon thing to hear two 
| Chinamen from different parts of China conversing together in 
Pidgin-English, their own dialects being incomprehe nsible one to 
the other. Amongst the funny expressions used may be quoted 
“bull or cow chilo,” for a boy or girl; a clock is said to ** walkee” 
when in motion, and a clergyman is spoken of as a “ Number-one- 
b go-to-heaven-man.” 

f |) But the Chinaman of the Straits Settlements, like the Indian 
} Babu, is very much above such infantine babble, and, indeed, 
i prides himself upon the elegance and precision of his diction, 
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making use of the very longest phrases and words, where th 
simplest and shortest would suffice. I once said to a Singape 
Comprador : 
ai Comprador, I wantchee you catchee my six pots, number 01 
Chyloong ginger to send that England side.” 

The official listened with a dignified impatience, and then, in 
voice of stern rebuke, said: 

“T presume, sir, that the object of your interview with me, 1 
to request me to obtain for you half-a-dozen vessels conti unin¢ 
unimpeachable ginger from ‘ ‘hyloong, for the purpose of dispat« 
ing them to your venerated relatives at home.” 

After that, it is needless to say, 1 subsided, and for ever aft 
treated Singapore C hinamen with respect. 

The wonderful acuteness of Chinamen in matters pertaining to 
business has become almost proverbial—perhaps on account « 
the enormous amount of hocus-pocus and fraud which exists 
amongst themselves. The never-fi ~~ accuracy of the ‘ shrofts, 
or clerks, in detecting base or unsu table coin, is familiar to all 
who have had dealings with Benita . China. I remember onc 
the P. and O. Steamer brought a large consignment of Bar Silve: 
to one of the Shanghai Banks, and it was spread out under th 
verandah for the Comprador’s inspection. He walked over 
calmly and deliberately, with his cigar in his mouth, every no 
and then directing a coolie to remove a particular bar. In eve 
case, it was afterwards found, the bars thus set aside were of 
lower “touch” than the rest. The most experienced London bul- 
lion brokers could scarcely do this at sight, but would be obliged 
to have bits chipped off and sent to the Assayers. 


C 


But, from an English point of view, the Jappers are a far mor 
estimable race, socially speaking, and regarded as individual 
They have none of that supercilious consciousness of superiorit, 
which makes Chinamen so odious; they are intensely fond of al 
active sports; they are brimful of wit and humour; the y seem t 


possess the very essence of happiness and enjoyment; they : 
brave and chivalrous, and although less reliable than Chinamen, 
are much pleasanter fellows to have about one’s house and person. 

When we started football at Yokohama, ten years ago, the 
excitement and enthusiasm of the Jappers knew no bounds, whilst 
the same game in China would only have provoked pitying con- 
tempt and ridicule. With a little practise, we made the Jap pel 
coolies on our cricket field, excellent fags, as they never “ funked ” 
the ball; but the Chinese coolies on the Shanghai ground would 
watch the ball coming, gravely lift up their legs to let it pass them, 
and then scud after it, full of satisfaction at having performed a 
dangerous and arduous duty. 

The nearest approach to an athletic sport which I ever saw in 
China, was a game much patronise 1 by the youth on summer’s even- 
ings. They would form a circle, and one of them would kick a 
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shuttlecock into the air with the back of his heel, it would be 
passed from one to the other with wonderful precision and agility, 
but this pastime could scarcely come under the 7 
healthy, invigorating sport. 

In Japan there is wrestling, and fencing, and gym 
game played on pony back, very like our polo, and another 
equestrian game which merits a description. ‘Two parties of half- 
a-dozen mounted men are chosen. One party wears stuck into 
their helmets small plates of red earthenware, the other has 
white plates. Each man is armed with a sturdy bamboo. At the 


-_— 
_ 
—_ 
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lasties: a 


y 
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given word the two parties meet in the midst of the arena, and 

commence belabouring each other’s heads with the object of 

breaking the platters with all their might and main. The party 

losing the fewest platters is considered to have won the game. It 
g t I S 


may be imagined that no little adroitness and pluck, as well 
skill in horsemanship, are required for this pastime. 

At one regatta in Yokohama Bay, the Japanese crew penens 
to the English Consulate beat, over a mile and a half course, all 
other competitors, including crews from the British, Lanett 
French, German, and Russian men-of-war in harbour. 

It is curious that two nations, only divided from one another at 
one point by six hundred miles of sea, should be so utterly different 
in every respect. Their costumes are different, their language is 
entirely different, their appearance is different, their minds are 
differently constituted, their social habits and customs bear not 
the faintest resemblance, their manners are diametrically opposite, 
and yet to the men acquainted with both, it is ludicrous to note 
how, even in well-informed circles at home, the two are con- 
founded together, and blended in the one comprehensive term 
*¢ China.” 

FRANK 




































THE TRAINING QUARTERS OF SOME IRISH 


CRACKS.” 


ONE of the prettiest spots in Ireland is the Curragh of Kildare 

meni called The Irish Newmarket—being surrounded upon 
all sides by training establishments, most of which are unde 
excellent management. From Jockey Hall we miss John Hubert 


hat the removal of his magnificent stud to 


1 
| 
| 


Moore, who declares 
English quarters was mainly owing to the persecution which 
suffered at the hands of the Curra 


gh Ranger, who denied his right 
to exercise upon a piece of ground, which had been considered 
public property for upwards of fifty years. Whatever may have 
been the original cause of this fine old sportsman’s retireme) 

from Irish soil, his absence is regrettable, and from Jockey Hall his 
pleasant face and st: ive art form are unhappily missed, despite th 
cheery presence and admirable manége of his son, Mr. Garrett 
Moore, better known as “ Garry,” who steered the Liberator to 
victory when that gaunt-limbed son of Daniel O’Connell secured 
the Grand National, and by so doing extinguished his chance of 
any future win, owing to the heavy impost which, in these days of 
peculiar handicapping, it was thought fair to lay upon him. 
Conyngham Lodge, presided over by Captain Joy Melitta Lodg 

—and French House, the head quarters of Michael De nnchy- 

claim a passing mention, before we come to Athgarvan and Eyre- 
field lodges, the two most famous establishments upon th: 
Curragh Edge. The former was for long the home of Mr. Allan 
M* Donagh, now a broken-down solitary man, the wreck of hi 
former self, but once the finest trainer and most daring cross- 
country rider in the kingdom. He won the first Grand National 
ever run over the Aintree course, and secured twenty-two steeple- 
chases on one mare, Brunette, the property of Mr. Preston o! 
Bruree,—winning the Kilrue Cup three times in succession. 
At Athgarvan Lodg: » the best horses and the cheeriest company 
were ever to be found , and the beautiful wood through which the 
owner made an extensive and picturesque roadway at. the back of 
the house, enabled him to keep his racers in condition through- 
out the winter time, when the neighbouring training-grounds 
were completely frost-bound. Mr. M‘Donagh brought out many 
crack gentlemen-riders, some of whom were shining lights—and 
to all he supplied their first winning mounts, Amongst them 
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may be mentioned Captain Tempest, Captain Raynor, Major 
Hutton, Captain Brown (killed steeplech asing a few years since 
Captain Ricardo, Cclonel M‘Calmont, and Captain the Honourable 
Greville Nugent (otherwise “The Limb” ), who shared the hay 
less fate of Captain Brown. Last, but by no means least, he 
trained and brought out Mr. Tommy Beasley, who, as a steeple- 
chase rider, has been almost, if not quite, as successful as the 


i/* 


popular Tinman has been upon the flat. As professionals Mr. 
M‘Donagh introduced P. Gavin and George Gray—the former of 
whom, when scarcely more than a child, and weighing 
4st. 7lb., rode and won the Prince of Wales’ Steeplechase at 
Punchestown, having for his mount the famous Blu e, | 
and trained at Athgarvan. The Lodge itself * a curi 
run-out cottage, which has been much altered and added to 
time to time, and contains a magnificent dining-hall, in whi 
George IV. was regaled upon substantial Irish | | 
from the windows the countless lights which blaze at ni 
the windows of the Curragh Camp. This historic old dwelling i 


now inhabited by Mr. W. Pallin, and is within a stone’s-throw of 
the gates of Eyrefield Lodge, one of the pleasantest and most 
hospitable of country quarters. 

As this home of Mr. Linde and the Beasle y hers has become 
famous all over the civilised world, a brief description may be of 


interest to those who have heard and read of it “ ee he main 
Eyrefield Lodge is situated about two miles from the Newh idge 
Station, on the borders of the Curragh. Kildare is an excessively 
flat country, and a stranger expecting to get a good view from the 
top of Walsh’s Hill, would be rather surprised at the height of 
that far-famed elevation! In this respect, the site chosen for 
Eyrefield has been a happy one, for the Lodge and its offices stand 
upon a prettily-wooded rising-ground, which is swept by every 
fresh breeze which crosses the undulating plain. The house is 
approached from the road by a short and neatly-kept sweep, and is 
a rather plain, unpretentious, one-story building, the apartments 
in which have the walls covered with rac ing prints and pictures, 
whilst over the mantel-piece at the head of the cosy dining-room, 
is an admirable likeness of Mr. T. Beasley, on old Game bird, and 
to the right an excellent picture of Empress, the much-talked-of 
Grand National winner of 1880. 

It is, however, in the stalls at the rere of the Lodge, their 
oceupants, and the schooling-ground, that readers will be chiefly 
interested—and through these Mr. Linde, himself, courteous ly 
conducts the visitor. 

The stables are situated in two yards, divided only by a range 
of stalls. The front “ yard,” as it is called, is immediately at the 
back of the Lodge itself, and on one side of it the saddle-room is 
built—likewise apartments for the men and boys; on the other 
side are roomy box stalls, and the square is completed by a range 
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of stabling, wherein have been from time to time located such 
equine gems as Cyrus, Mohican, Empress, Woodbrook, Eyrefield’s 
Pride, and Whisper Low—the world-famed winner of the 
steeplechase at Auteuil. 

A new and very complete range of stabling has been lately 
erected, supplying accommodation for about fifty additional horse: 
K xcellent granaries run aroun 1 the yard, over the stalls, the cor 
in which can be readily and frequently s hifted, and thus preserve 
fresh and sweet. i he se hooling-ground, i in which the two vict« 
Cyrus and Whisper Low, received their education, is iia: | 
the stables. Its circuit is one mile and forty yards, and the tra 
is carefully laid out over grass. The Empress of Austria express 
much admiration o! 
The fences are made up in exact imitation of those at Liverpool! 
but, in addition to the most formidable obstacles, a few of tl 


preal 





‘“‘fly ” order have been made, to suit the capabilities of young a1 
raw ones, and at one point it rests with the discretion of the rid 
whether he will bring his mount over a stone wall, or a singl 
bank beside it—a similar feature existing at the “ double,” and a 


the stiffest of the post 

which strongly resembles the third fence into the country 
Aintree: that porinid ible barrier which has so often proved fat 
to the chance of ‘National ” favourite. 

A very Siipiot - arrangement is the place where Mr. Lind 
brings his team to exercise in frosty weather. Just beside th 
garde n there is a mound, surrounded with trees, and around it 
path has been hollowed to the depth of several feet, wherein 
horse can canter, quite out of view of everybody, save those w! 
stand on the edge of the amphitheatre. When frost and sn 


which the entire fleet is kept going for exercise. The lads kn: 


system Mr. Linde attributes much of his success, as his hor: 
can always be kept in going condition, even in the severest wint: 
weather. 

NANNIE 








POWER O DONOGHUE. 


it when she visited it a short time since. 


and rails, and bullfinch obstacle s, one of 


appear, cartloads of manure are laid down upon this track, on 


exactly how many rounds go to make a mile, and to this excellent 
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REDWOOD’S REVENGE. 


By THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A 


Nick REDWoOpD’s gun, in the rafters brown, 
Lay idle many a day ; 

One night Nick Redwood lifted it down, 
And scoured the rust away. 


A friend had sat for a pipe and chat, 
Might be an hour or so; 

The clock struck ten, and he rose at that, 
With “ Time for me to go.” 


Then Nick rose too, and a candle showed, 
And lounged the door beside, 

Till he heard “Good-night ” from the open road, 
And the steps grew faint and died. 


Then he shut the door, and the great bolt drew, 
And fastened the bar so stout, 

And the lumbering shutters clattered to, 
And blew the candle out. 


Then, while he softly hummed or sung 
A hymn from the chapel-book, | 

From over the beam where the flitches hung 
The stout old gun he took. 


He dipped a rag in a cup of oil; 
He sat in the red fire-light, 

He rubbed the barrels with patient toil 
To gleaming mirrors bright. 


No plate or screw did his fingers shirk, 
No inch of the walnut stock; 

But they dallied as though they loved their work 
About the heavy lock. 


They dallied and played with the heavy lock 
And the trigger most of all ; 

It seemed as he loved the click of the cock, 
And the snap of the hammer’s fall. 
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He loaded each barrel with bullets two, 
Still humming his favourite hymn ; 

And now, the holes in the shutters through, 
Stole hints of the morning dim. 


He drew the shutters a foot aside— 
"Twas hardly daylight yet, 

Sut the skies were flushed with a glory wide, 
And all the grass was wet. 


Then he knelt — down beside the bed, 
And clasped his hands to pray ; 

** Lord, prosper the work,” was all he said, 
* Bless Thou my hand this day.” 


A little grove of firs began 
At the back of Nick’s abode ; 

For fifty yards it straggled and ran, 
Till it met tne turnpike road. 


"Twas early dawn—no soul astir— 
The quiet neighbours slept ; 

Nick entered the wood. and from fir to fir 
Without a sound he crept. 

A bank of turf at the high-road’s edge 
Was fence on left and right, 

And the white road sloped to a long-drawn wedge 
At the furthest range of sight. 


He crouched and crawled till he reached the bank, 
Where a gorse-bush flowered a-flame ; 


And faint to his sense, as down he sank, 
Its heavy odour came. 


He lay on his face, and hardly stirred 
Till Six by the stee -ple-c ‘loek ; 

Then he rose to nis knee, and with never a word 
The trigg. ger set full-cock. 

He pointed the gun through the flowering gorse ; 
The long, brig ht barrels “glowe dl ; 

And hark! far o Off the hoof of a horse 
Rings faint on the dry, white road. 


‘Twas six o’clock in the mid-July, 
Yet scarcely a bird had sung, 

And overhead in the copper sky 

The clouds in masses hung. 
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REDWOOD’S REVENGE. 


There was not a breath to stir a bough, 
Or shake the grasses weak ; 

The sweat-drops gathered on Redwood’s brow, 
And trickled down his cheek. 


His swollen fingers loose his tie, 
He draws his breath in pain ; 
He glances up at the stifling sky, 
And longs for the blessed. rain. 


The hoofs ring clear—Nick cranes his neck, 
a] 
And peers through the thick-flower’d gorse ; 
A moving dust-cloud—a growing speck— 
At last, a man and horse. 


Now near and clear on his straining ear 
The clank of the horse-hoofs grows ;-— 

Ah, not in vain has he crouched and lain 
"Tis the iron-gray he knows! 


He stoops his head to the polished butt— 
Along the barrels bright, 

With tight-drawn lips and an eye half shut, 
He looks to the brazen sight. 


“OQ God of vengeance,” Nick Redwood cries, 
“QO God of the flames of hell, 


Flash down Thine Arm from yon thunderous skies, 


And speed Thy message well !” 


On comes the gray with a spanking stride 
Her flank is full abreast; 

Nick’s barrels cover the rider’s side 
“ Now, God, do Thou the rest.’ 


His finger crooks on the trigger bright; 
There follows no crack of gun, 

But sheer from the sky one flash of light- 
Thunder and flash in one— 


One long straight shaft from the cloven sky 
God’s Arm that flashes bare— 

The mad steed tears with his rider by ; 
Nick Redwood’s standing there. 


His finger still on the trigger crooks— 
His cheek to the stock inclined, 

Along the barrel his wild eye eaiens.-. 

Blind—stone-blind ! 
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A PASTORAL. 


NEIGHBOURS. 
THE Manor Farm might, from its prosperous appearance, as fitly 
have been named the Manor House, and the seat of Stephen 
Hilton, Esqre. 

The sloping, lichen-crusted, red-tiled roof was flanked on eith« 
side by two wide Sivani VS, farth er embellished by four Dormer win- 
dows, blinking sole) ly, like two pair of near-sighted eyes, upon 
the surrounding country; twelve small square-paned windows in 
white frames flashing merrily in the sunlight from under the 


overhanging eaves, richly ornamented with swallows’ nests, made 


an imposing line of light along the upper story. The lower rooms 

connected bya verandah and trellised porch, opened upon a raise d 
stone terrace, thence a low flight of broad steps led to the prim, 
old-fashioned flower garden, where quaintly trimmed hollies and 
dragon-shaped yews bore evidence of Dutch William’s influence 
upon British horticulture. In sun mer, verandah and house were 


hidden beneath clustering, creamy- white roses, and a splendid 
Maréchal Niel showered yon es avy golden flowers and opening 
buds in lavish profusion ; the back of the house was covered with 
closely cut ivy, framing in bright green, numberless windows of all 
shapes and sizes. 

House and garden stood surrounded by fields studded with 
trees, adding park-like beauty to the meadows; elms, beeches, 
and oaks, varied by tall straight pines, formed a crescent, whenc« 
an extensive view was obtained of undulating ground, and a rich 
pasturage, dotted with white cottages, and fertile hop gardens 
the whole sloping gently down to a distant shining line of silvery 
sea. The boundary on one side was a belt of larch and a thick 
copse, above which towered the giant oaks, dividing the Mano: 
Farm meadows from the Manor House park. 

To Stephen Hilton belonged many a broad acre of well-cultivated 
land, rich meadows and the “produce e thereof in the shape of stacks 
of bedin and clover, sweet-scented hayricks, besides goodly cattle 
and flocks of sheep. The outlying barns were well filled; the 
stables could show the finest carthorses in the county anda couple 
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of good hunters and a lady’s hack. The general air of prosperity 
and welldoing was a sign that Stephen, having put his hand 
to the plough, was not one to turn back. A good and liberal master, 
he was well served; popular, too, with all classes. Riding well 
across country, singing a good song in a mellow bass ; a handsome, 
tall young fellow, strongly built and active, with yellow hair and 
dark blue e yes ,he was a type of the Man of Kent. Generous and 
kind, albeit quick tempered and dictatorial, a gentleman in all 
his de: lings and ways, he yet lacked, somewhat of the refine- 
ment which comes from. a scholarly education and much readin; 
nevertheless, a keen appreci iation of nature and a certain artist 
perception, caused him to shrink somewhat from the rough 
boorish surroundings amid which he and his sister, Janet, were 
placed. 

Miss Hilton, two years older than her brother, was a genial, 
bright, practical woman of thirty, too busy to trouble her head 
with more literature than her Bible; content to leave the news- 
paper to her brothe Tr, from whom she would glean stray scraps of 


JQ 


c 


g 
information or gossip duly filtered by passing through his manly 
intellect, one she deemed alone fitted to cope with the vexed 


questions of the day. 

The other inmate was an orphan girl, Cécile Bellamy, distantly 
related to them. Tom Bellamy, her father, a cousin of the 
Hiltons, having settled in Bordeaux, as clerk in a wine merchant’s 
office, had married his principal’s only child, and in due time 
inherited his father-in-law’s business and money. 

After a few brief years of married happiness his wife died, 
leaving him with an infant. At his death, which happened a few 
years later, Stephen Hilton found his cousin had bequeathed th 
child, a girl, Cécile, to his care. He, was who brought the 
lonely little stranger to England, placing her in Janet’s arms, to 
love and cherish as a sister. Not until long after, when the child 
had shot up into a tall and stately maiden and ne arly attained 
her eighteenth year, did she realise that Stephen was not her 
brother. 

About the same time she made another discovery, a painful one 
to her pride. The unpalatable truth dawned upon her that she 
was less welcome, not at home, but at the Manor House, the 
residence of Colonel and the Lady Adeliza Hawthorne. The 
Colonel was squire of Westerham, and for untold generations 
there had been friendly intercourse between the Squire of the 
House and the yeoman of the Farm. Now, there was a subtle, an 
almost imperceptible change; not as regards the Squire and 
Stephen, but, with the womenkind. Cécile felt, but could not 
define the difference which lay in Lady Adeliza’s manner, a certain 
dash of hauteur was infused in her greeting to the girl, who found 
herself, without knowing why, “ out in the cold.” | 

Miss Hawthorne and her sister Mabella had less freedom and 
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were more frequently engaged than of old; their only brother, 
Nugent, openly voted “life an intolerable burthen at home, and 
ever SO much jollier at the Farm”—an imprudent remark, tending 
to renewed watchfulness on the part’ of his lady mother, and a 
determination to “ guard the dear boy from the wiles of the art 
ful designing beauty, and the innocent girls from the possibly evi 
results of too great an intimacy with a handsome, uncultivated 
yokel such as Stephen Hilton.” ‘The poor darlings and the dear 
boy” were staunch to their friends, and enthusiastically raved about 
Cécile’s golden hair and luminous grey eyes, or the feats of daring 
and prowess by field and flood of the blue-eyed Thane, as they 
dubbed Stephen. 

Lady Adeliza resolved to repress, if she could not stamp out 
the fatal tendency to hero worship; in her distress she even for- 
got herself so far as to confide to the Colonel that “the intimacy 
was most injudicious, and must not be encouraged, for Satan finds 


some mischief still for idle hearts to do.” 
| ong years had taught the kind old man that it was useless t: 
argue seithh my lady ; in his heart he sympathised with the young 


pe ople, fe eling the dulness of the home circle, and sadly missing 
the bright. joyousness, the life, freshness, independence, and ’ 
maybe ‘wilfulness, which added in a marked manner to pretty 
Cécile’s charms. 

Things were in this uncomfortable state when the startling new 
ran through the village, that a small house, long untenanted and 
known as the “ White Cottage” was taken; and almost before th: 


neighbours had realised the facts of the bill, “To Let,” being 
dlown, the house was cleaned, painted, the London vans un- 
loaded, and the occupier, Mrs. Cunningham Crofts,a widow, and 
her daughter, in residence. 


Not that it made much difference in the old world village of 
Westerham, as, with the exception of the Vicar and the Doctor, 
both bachelors, no one called upon the new comers. 

Lady Adeliza Hawthorne was too cautious to expose = fool- 
ishly susceptible son to the fascinations of a possibly pretty and 
prob ably penniless husband- huntii ig girl, nor did she wish her 
plain daughters to act as foils to a new beauty. Miss Hilton, shy 
of strangers, and by nature a stay-at-home, was too busy to think 
of the usual etiquett , and Cécile, smarting under Lady Adeliza’ 
well-bred and veiled impertinence, did not feel disposed to b 
looked down upon by “ stuck-up people,” and persistently avoided 
any chance meeting which might have led to an acquaintance. 
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A PASTORAL. 


CHAPTER II. 
PEACE AND GOODWILL. 


THE Christmas week had come, “all hands” were pressed to 
work at the church decorations. Evergreens, holly, ivy, symbols 
and coloured texts, and a few rare hothouse flowers from the 
Manor House conservatory, were being deftly woven and secured 
in all possible and impossible places, in and under and about the 
grey stone pointed arches of the fine old church; the rudely 

rarved font of black basalt disappearing modestly under a load of 
tender blossoms and moss; the dark o: ak pulpit, « nlivened, if not 
embellished, by illuminated scrolls and devices in glaring scarlet 
and white. 

Cécile Bellamy, one of the busiest of busy workers, was 
arranging some pure white blossoms and sprays of maidenhair fern 
in the burnished vases, destined for the altar, when her attention 
was attracted by a small preliminary cough and “May I help 
you? I should so like to be useful. Oh, | forg tt! you don’t know 
me. I’m Una Crofts.” 

A pretty voice and a pretty face was Cécile’s thought, as she 
looked up from her task and sawthe large brown eyes raised wist- 
fully in a beseeching manner hard to resist, but she determined 1 
be true to her colours, her flag should not be lowered at tre first 
attack, she therefore abruptly replied, * Oh, no, thanks.” 

The newcomer was not to be repulsed. 

“Please don’t say ‘No.’ Let me try and be useful. How 
artistically you are arranging those love ly flowers: I am sure you 
paint.— No,” as Cécile shook her head. “ Charmi ng.” 

She took the vase from Cécile’s unwilling hand : and turned it 
round, lost in admiration. Cécile could no ‘Jonge r be ungracious, 
and pointing with a slight smile to a high ladder, she asked Miss 
Crofts to hand her up the wreaths. 

‘You never mean to say you're going up that giddy thing? 
Gracious! aren’t you afraid? Oh, don’t climb up, you'll fall; oh, 
let me call someone else!” 

“Why? Im not such a giddy girl as I look.” 

“ Please, then, let someone hold it. No, not me, I couldn’t! 
It turns me sick to think of it.” 

Cécile amused at the absurdly frightened look in Miss Crofts’ face, 
beckoned to Stephen, who had come in and was evidently looking 
for her. 

Laden with garlands, she nimbly mounted the ladder, and, 
quickly fixing the wreaths, reached down for more. Miss Crofts, 
holding them on high with some diffic ulty, owing to her fashion- 
ably tight attire, displayed to advantage a neat and well-formed 
rg Stephen, dutifully holding the ladder, looked up the 
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while fondly at Cécile, when a timid little half-stifled shriek 
startled him, and Miss Crofts exclaimed: 

“Oh! I thought she was slipping, my heart gave such a jump; 
isn’t she beautifully brave, like a bird on a bough, or lik 
Blondin on the tight rope, you know.” 

Mr. Hilton didn’t seem to know, but he smiled politely, no! 
quite knowing what to say, and she continued : 

“‘ | forgot, your sister didn’t introduce us. I must doso. Mr. 
Hilton let me introduce Miss Una Crofts,” with a bow and a 
laugh. “Of course everyone knows you. 

As she paused, he bowed, but not being a man of the world, 
nor indeed very ready of speech, said nothing. 

Miss Crofts was, however, used to shy men, and went rattling on, 
in no whit abashed at his silence : “ Poor mother’i is a sad invalid, 
and her doctor thought change of air might suit her; it’s dreadfully 
healthy here, he says, so we came; of course I miss town, and 
find it quite too awfully slow; I don’t know a soul, and never see 
anybody, unless souls and bodies are to be represented by the 
Parson and the Doctor, and they don’t count, you know—they ar 
interested.” 

“ Interesting, did you say?” 

“Oh! fie! Mr. Hilton;” Miss Crofts cast down her eyes (he 
lashes were — and long) and tried to look becomingly con- 
fused, but finding the shot missed fire, she continued: “ What 
pet of a horse you ride. What do you call her?” Here the voice 
from above impatie mt ly asked for more garlands, Miss Crofts sup- 
plied them, and Stephen amiably answered he r last question. 

“ My horse is called Tom. Do you ride ? 

“TI adore it, but I don’t get a chance now.” The tone conveyed 
the idea that Miss Crofts had had endless horses at her beck an 
eall. 

Again they were interrupted, Cécile’s voice. gave warning, 
“ Look out below.” | 

The words were fo llowed by a we ll-aimed sprig of prickly holly 
alighting on Stephen’s head, and lodging in his thick curling 
yellow hair. 

‘Lucky I’m not bald,” he said; with a laugh, etned by Mis: 
Crofts. 

“JIsn’t she sweet! Oh! do you think your sister will tak 
pity on a poor lonely old maid and come and see me? I can’t call 
first you know; but will they come? I am so dull.” 

Stephen muttered words to the effect that “they would 
delighted.” ; 

The voice from the heights called “Stephen, hold on, I’m 
coming down.” 


Miss Crofts hastily held up an armful of greenery to Cécile, 


who eurtly remarked : “ ‘Thanks, I’m tired of decorative art.” 
She ran quickly down the ladder and, ov erlooking her cousin’: 
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outstretched hand, jumped the last few steps, and politely bowing 
her thanks to Miss Crofts and carelessly nodding to Stephen, 
she was hurrying away, when detaining her, he whispered, 
“Wait, Cécile, one moment, Miss Crofts wants to know when 


vou can eall? ” 


x 


“T call! oh, no,” and without looking at him she threw her 
cloak on and left. 

Annoyed at her abrupt refusal and departure, he turned to find 
Miss Crofts gazing at him with an amused look in her dark e' 
Noting an angry gleam i in the glance that met hers, she drew forth 
a lavender cased hand from a sealskin gauntlet, and delicately laid 
it in the brown, well-shaped hand he extended. Crushing her 
rings into her fingers in his hearty grasp, he was about to apologise 
for Cécile’s behaviour, when she forestalled him. saying, with a 
winning smile : 

** So kind of you to promise me a visit from your sisters; I shall 
be so glad to see them. Iam always 3 at t home in the afternoon ; | 
suppose you never find time for calls? Good-bye.’ 

He bowed, and, as she watched ‘him dash after Cécile, she 
murmured: “ Express train, there’ll be a collision, I fear.” 

Angry with her cousin and with Miss Crofts, Cécile was yet 
more angry with herself for her childish and undignified behaviour. 
She did not understand the confused feelings surging in her heart, 
and the hot blood rushed to her face, as she recalled the glance 
she had seen Miss Crofts bestow upon Stephen. Before meeting 
him she must be cooler and have her temper more under 
control. Why did he wish her to call? she asked herself again, 
as she tried in vain to walk herself into a more! amiable 
mood. The cold was intense, the road sparkled under her feet, 
overhead and around her the hoar-frost glistened and shone, 
transforming every leafless branch and trembling spray into 
feathery beauty. Already the rapid exercise through the crisp 
air was soothing away her troubles; she hurried along the shining 
path past the diamond-crusted hedgerows with a lighter heart, 
when the hard, frozen ground, echoed with a distant sound of 
quick and hurried footsteps. With instinctive fear she hurried on, 
nor dared to look back; nearer and nearer came the pursuing 
steps, every moment the distance between them lessened—she was 
breathless with her haste—they gained upon her, and a few long 
strides brought Stephen to her side. 

Hot haste had not cooled his temper. There was an arbitrary 
ring in his voice that brought Cécile to a standstill. 

** Cécile, stay—how you run on, you know I wanted to speak to 
you.” No answer from Cécile, only the blood rose ominously 
and flamed across her cheeks. Stephen angrily continued : “Did 
you understand that J said you would call upon Miss Crofts ? 

“Did you understand that J said I would not call wpon her ?” 

Cécile’s answer rang out aggressively. 
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“Child! you must allow me to decide upon whom you_ shall 
visit.” 

She broke in hastily—‘t You may decide upon Whom - [ may 
visit, you must allow me to decide whom I shall not visit.’ 

Ignoring the angry interruption, he pursued: 

‘T must know best, and you have nothing to do but conform to 
my wishes. Say no more, only remember, it must be done. ! 
have said my sisters would call.” 

“ Your sister may call—I am not your sister.” Stephen turned 
white. She continued, passionately: “ Nor your dog to fetch and 
carry at your bidding.” 

His cheeks burned, but his glance never wavered ; his eyes wer 
bent upon her with a reproachful, wounded gaze; she bowe 
mockingly: ‘Good-bye, cousin Stephen, our ways are apart; 
you are going home—-/ shall return later.” 

With mingled surprise and anger Stephen watched her tall 


figure down the high road, until at the way-post, she struck 
into a side path, and, entering the wood, was out of sight. 
Pondering deeply upon the passionate outburst succeeded by he 
dignified farewell, he slowly retraced his steps, wondering and 
fidge tting at her strange behaviour. 

Not until two hours later, did Cécile reach home, fogtsore and 


weary, but still defian 


— 


( i \ il \ [TlI. 
4 | i i ] N ( | . 
HENCEFORTH, not peace, ut rather an armed neutrality reigned 
between the cousins. 
Janet, in obedience to her brother’s wish, called upon Mrs. Crofts, 


and was charmed with the ladylike invalid, and agreeably impressed 
by the pretty daughter. Miss Crofts quickly returned the visit, 
and openly expressed her pleasure in making the Hiltons’ acquain- 
tance. 

On many occasions she sought to melt the icy reserve in which 
Cécile had wrapped herself; in vain, the girl would not unbend, 
and Miss Crofts’ amiability only acted asa foil to Cécile’s ungracious 
manner, and served to show her conduct ina yet more repellant 
light. 

With Miss Crofts’ advent, the demon of discord had entered th 
once happy and united household. 

Cécile solaced herself by enc ouraging her admirer , Nuge nt 
Hawthorne, to his great joy, and to his mother’s intense, if sup- 
pressed wrath. Alarmed by the success of Cécile’s wiles, she con- 
descended so far as to invite Miss Crofts, hoping to find in her 
willing auxiliary and a rival to Cécile’s attractions. 
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Stephen, blind to the fact that Cécile had reached the point 
‘** where brook and river meet,” treated her as a capricious way- 
ward child, watching her frivolous conduct apparently with the 
calm contempt of utter indifference. 

Una Crofts’ sprightly talk and delicate flattery, insensibly won 
him over to her side, and the little “rift within the lute ” was 
widened by her judicious behaviour, in marked contrast with 

Cécile’s ill-disguised sneers and sharp answers. Later on, Miss 
C rofts ingratiated herself so far with Stephen as to hope for suc- 
cess in one of her small pet schemes. She looked well on horse- 
back, and had long wished to ride with Stephen, who sat his horse 
hike a centaur, and was never seen to greater advantage than in 
the saddle. After much adroit manceuvring Stephen had some- 
what reluctantly promised to see about giving her a mount, true, 
he added the saving clause of “some day,” but Miss Crofts was 
not slow in following up her advantage, and henceforth he was at 
her mercy—there was no escape, and he boldly plunged into the 
subject one morning as, without looking at Cécile, he observed, 
in a would-be off-hand way “ By-the-by, Miss Crofts would like to 
ride Rufus some day.” 

Hitherto Cécile had looked upon aig as peculiarly her own. 
She coloured violently, and bit her lip to keep back the an 
rush of words, when Janet unexpectedly came to the rescue. 

“You forget, Stevie, that Rufus is nervous and fidgetty ; he 
wants a light hand. Una is a sweet girl, but can she ride?” 

* She’s sure to ride as well as she does everything else,” Stephen 
perversely replied. 

“1 daresay she’s never been for more than an arm-chair canter 
in the Row.” 

“Nonsense! I'll take care she doesn’t come to grief; the 
question is—can she have the horse ?” 

This time he looked at Cécile. With well-acted surprise she 
raised her eyebrows. ‘Surely a man can do as he likes with his 
own.” 

‘“That’s no answer,” he said, impatiently. 

“T have no other to give.” 

Janet shrugged her shoulders and left the room. 

Cécile, not caring to brave the storm just then, hastily followed 
her, and, rushing into the garden, sought refuge under the shadow 
of the frie ndly pine-trees, and flinging herself down on the mossy 
ground, she sobbed out her grief. 

Stephen, half counting upon Cécile’s refusal to lend her favourite 
horse, was unprepared for her acquiescence, and her precipitate 
retreat barred the way to further parley. Sympathising with her 
more than he cared to say, he magnanimously resolved to reward 
her for her unselfish sacrifice. 

At dinner, he therefore duly suggested a ride together to Rush- 
brook, an outlyi ing farm, and one of the prettiest rides of the 
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neighbourhood. Janet eagerly seconded the proposal. “Go, 
dear, and bring back some roses in your white cheeks.” 

The pallor she alluded to v: anished as Stephen looked at Cécile 
with glowing cheeks all aflame, yet with a tolerably steady voice, 
she curtly declined to accompany him. 

Unaccustomed to a refusal, with a slight feeling of astonishment 
and incredulity, he condescended to coax her, saying, in a kind 
voice: * Do go, Cécile, Rufus will enjoy a good gallop, he is fresh 
and wants exercise. 

The unfortunate remark called forth the bitter retort: ‘* Do 
you want me to exercise him for Miss Crofts ? ” 

Th oroughly annoyed, he was about to reply angrily, when further 
discussion was prevented by the maid entering to clear the table. 

Cécile, taking up Janet’s woolwork, sought refuge in the 
window recess, and ostentatiously busied herself with it, counting 
the stitches half audibly in a most worrying manner. Stephen, 
flinging himself into an arm-chair, was wrapped in the 7imes, 
behind which he disappeared. To the clatter and ringing of 
china and glass Seg silence, unbroken save by the ‘“ two 
green, one red,” in a low murmur from Cécile. After a whil 
that too ceased, and Stephen, looking up from his paper, saw 
Cécile, her work unheeded by nex side, idly gazing out. Some- 
thing desponding in the girl’s ttitude struck him, and with 
sudden pang, he di termined once more to hold ont the olive 
branch. At the rustle of his paper her hand went up quickly to 
her eyes, and without looking round, she bent over her work. 
*“* Petite,” he began, Petite being like many pet names wholly 
unsuitable to the stately, queenlike maiden whom he now 
approached; gently he put his hand upon her shoulder, and 
with a smile repeated, “ Petite, I do believe you are jealous!” 

The random shot told. Impatiently shaking off his hand, wit 
withering scorn she echoed the word “jealous!” adding: “ O! 
a girl who makes eyes at, and runs after every boy she sees; 01 
of a man whose soul is wi ‘apped up in his horses and cattle. No, 
indeed ! I’ve not fallen so low.” 

Stephen was taken aback. Had he been more conceited « 
of a more reflective nature he would have attributed her passio1 
to the sting of truth in his lightly uttered words. As it was, 
muttering “ Ficky things, women,” he made one more attempt 
peace. 

* Cécile, will you not ride to please me?” 

The voice was anxious, but the girl detected a triumphant 
ring in it, and coldly replied: . 

‘ Never more.” 

** Petite, look up and answer me.” 

Fearing he might read more in her eyes than she wished, 
had hitherto kept them fixed upon her work; now, forced a ri 
his bidding, with an effort, she slowly raised ‘them to his, and, 
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heedless of her burning cheeks, mechanically repeated the words 
‘never more ;” forcing herself to add in a light tone, though her 
lips were parched and dry, “Quoth the raven, never more.” 

There was a strange look in his eyes, a look she had never 
seen before, but ere she could fathom it, the door opened, and 
Miss Crofts, popping her head in, asked in a softly beseeching 
voice if she might come in. 

“Miss Janet: told me I should find you here, and I do so want 
to see you.” 

She looked at Stephen, and, nodding to Cécile, gave him her 
hand, and retaining his in a lingering clasp, continue od : 

“1 do so want to thank you for your great kindness in suggesting 
my riding with you. Mother is so nervous, she would not let me 
ride unless I had a very safe cavalier.” Here a look of gratitude 
beamed upon Stephen. “But how silly I am, I did not thank 
you half enough yesterday, and I cannot tell you how grateful I 
am for your generous offer of a horse, and yet—I am come to 
refuse.” 

Was there a relieved look in Stephen’s eyes? Cécile certainly 
looked brighter. 

“Isn’t it hard. Doctor Browne says I want exercise without 
fatigue. He was so interested and kind, I really almost expected he 
would offer—— ” 

“His hand and heart,” Stephen interrupted. 

* Oh, fie ! Mr. Hilton, you make me blush. Of course, I should 
decline, as I did, his dog eart; driving isn’t half so delicious as 
riding, and Doctor Browne is so different from Ah! well, 
never legac > as her eyes clearly filled in the omission, she archly 
proceeded : ‘ and now I must confess my reasons for not accepting 
your offer; the fact is, I left all my bad habits in town, including 
my riding habit, and my hard- hearted tyrant of a mother won't 
hear of giving me a new one.’ 

The tears sparkled in her eyes, as, with a comical look of distress, 
she turned to Cécile, and, carefully arranging her scanty draperies, 
sank upon the floor at her feet t, and, clasping her hand, with a 
sudden inspiration whispered: “Oh! if you would only for once, 
you sweet child.” 

“Would what?” the child enquired, in any but a sweet 
manner. 

‘‘ Lend me your habit, darling, oniy just foronce. Of course i 
would be miles too big for poor little me, and want tucks all over 
it, width, length, breadth.” 

“ T cannot lend it,” Cécile began, and hesitated, shooting a side 
look at Stephen; with his back to her he was beating a tattoo on 
the window panes. Should she disappoint him? Yes or no? she 
had sacrificed her horse, why should her habit not follow suit ? 

She laughed drearily to herself. A momentary indecision, then 
with one of her customary little French shrugs of her shoulders, 
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she smilingly repeated: ‘I won’t lend, but I will give you my 
habit.” 

“No, really! you’re joking?” Una could not trust her ears. 

“You're welcome to it. I shall never use it; [ve given up 
riding.” 

“‘ Since when ? ” Una asked, curiously. 

“Since I last rode, but please not to overwhelm me with 
thanks; remember my habit isnot new. It was a birthday present 
nearly a year ago, and it has seen good wear if not tear.” 

“You darling! I won’t look a gift horse or habit in the 
mouth,” and gleefully she turned to Stephen, when, seeing he had 


slipped away, she too left, observing, as a parting shaft to Cécile, 
‘You are looking wretchedly ill, poor dear.” 
Cécile slowly seeking her room, te nderly smoothed the hah it ; 


then quickly folded and addressed the parcel. With a weary sigh 
she recalled her delight at Stephen’s kind thought in choosing i it 
for her birthday — nt, only a short year since. 

“1 shall be a een in a few days. Looking wretchedly ill am 
I?” Seeing herself in the glass, she acknowledged the truth 


of Miss Crofts’ remark, and sadly owned that she looked old and 
worn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF AGE. 

On Cécile’s eighteenth birthday she was up betimes, and in the 
garden before breakfast, gathering flowers. Stephen, watching 
from the window, was thinking how fair she looked; her dainty 
feet in strong shoes and silver buckles tripped lightly across the 
dew-drenched grass; her white linen gown was folded back over 
a short blue skirt ; on her arm a basket filled to overflowing with 
luscious June roses, in her hand a great fragrant bunch of tall 
white lilies. He noted the loving care with which, as she passed 
on her way, she bent over the sweet flowers, and with a pang: 
he heard her voice; she was singing, but not in the bird-like 
carol of old; then the sunshine of her nature broke into liquid, 
silvery warbling and irrepressible snatches of blithe song ; now, 
it was a plaintiff melody, making his heart ache with the sadness 
underlying it. What cloud hi .d come over his darling to shadow 
her bright life? He called her, when, with a nervous start, she 
let the lilies fall, and, stooping to gather them, she obeyed his 
summons. Her cousin’s greetings were warm and kind, and she 
coloured with pleasure, and when, upon entering the breakfast- 
room, she saw the birthday offerings awaiting her, she smiled 
the bright, sunny smile of old. A knitted scarf, fine and filmy 
as a cobweb, Janet’s work for her pet, was hailed with delight, 
and, kissing her impulsively, she exclaimed : 
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“You darling old Janet, how sweet and how sly you've been, 
never to let me see you working at it.” 

Then slowly opening a little box, her eyes beamed, she gave 
a quick, loving glance at Stephen, and taking out a heavy silver 
bangle, she slipped it over her hand, and said, gravely: 

“1 shall never take it off.” 

Janet looked on with admiration. 

“ [ really think dear old Stevie deserves a kiss for his pains.” 

Cécile turned scarlet, then, bending suddenly, lightly touched 
his hand with her lips. Quickly he dre Ww it away ; had she looked 
up she would have seen him turn white, as he answered his sister 
with an effort : 

“Too old for that sort of thing ; you forget Petite is of age.” 

‘“‘ Bless the child, it seems only yesterday she was a tiny dot of 
a baby, running after you and crying in her pretty French tongue : 
‘ Ktvénne, embrassez, petite, and here she is at man’s estate. Only 
the other day I was trying to make Una see how it was that she 
would be of age at eighteen ; but it was of no use, she shook her 
little head obstinately, and observed: ‘If you weren’t twenty-one, 
you ought to be. A maid of Kent, shouldn’t be made of age 
before other people.’” 

Stephen laughe d, and, turning to Cécile, said : 

** When you've finished breakfast, come into my den, and ['ll 
initiate you into the mysteries of drawing and signing cheques 
only you mustn’t be carried away by the ‘idea that a hundred a 
year will go as far as if it had another nought added.” 

Cécile jumped up and merrily followed Stephen, when Janet 
called to them. 

* Don’t forget the play to-night, and remember to call for Una. 
I’ve given her my place.” 

Cécile pouted and the brightness die d out of her face, as 
Stephen remarked, “The more the merrier.” 

She angrily retorted : “We sha’n’t be more, and we sha’n’t be 
merrier. Miss Crofts takes dear Janet’s place, selfish thing.” 

‘Sorry I spoke,” Stephen said; “ but don’t you think as it is 
your birthday, you might bea little more forgiving and pleasant ?’ 

“Do you mean forgiving to you and ple: asant to Miss Crofts ? 
Well! you certainly are very trying; but we won’t quarrel on my 
birthday.” 

A hollow truce, for before the day was over, Cécile felt there 
could be no peace between them. 

That lai a long-standing engagement with the Haw- 
thorne’s was to be carried out. The daughter of Miss Hawthorne’s 
pica rather than follow her mother’s steps, preferred earn- 
ing her daily bread on the stage. Not inheriting her mother’s 
talent for teaching, she had elected to become an actress, in what 
Lady Adeliza was pleased to call “a misguided moment of in- 
spiration.” After many years of hard work, she was steadily rising 
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in the profession, and in the provinces was playing leading parts 
at five guineas a week. 

Lady Adeliza and the Hiltons having promised to grace the 
performance at the county town with their presence, now made 
their way to Aldbury to see Miss Latouche as Pauline 
Deschapelles in the “ Lady of Lyons.” 

Cécile, not having counted upon Una’s company, had persuaded 
Stephen to drive them over in the pony-chaise; the night was 
fine, and the moon silvery bright; but, alas for Cécile’s looked-for 
enjoyment, Una sat in the place of honour by Stephen’s side and 
as she rattled on incessantly, Stephen’s hearty laugh showed 
ready sympathy with her wit and amusing talk. In the back 
seat, Cécile felt solitary and dull, and scarcely disposed to respond 
to Stephen’s occasional attempt to include her in Una’s brilliant 
conversation. 

Fast as the horse trotted, she would fain have him go yet 
faster, the quicker to end their drive. At last they reached 
their destination and met the Manor House party; Lady Adeliza 
cleverly managed to place Miss Crofts between Stephen and her 
son, Cécile next to the Colonel and herself. The arrangement 
was to Una’s satisfaction ; she looked well, and was in great force, 
and in vain her ladyship tried to put down the irrepressible girl. 
At last, leaning across Cécile, she whispered, in an acid tone, to 
the Colonel. The two words in her remark distinctly audible 
were “bad style.” 

Cécile, seemingly intensely interested in Pauline’s troubles, was 
chafing and miserable, trying to obtain comfort from the old 
saying running in her tired head: 


> | ’ 5 
: Be the qaay neer so long 
At last come th even-song. 


At last the performance came to an end, wraps were donned, 
preparatory to a sortie from the heated atmosphere. 

The Colonel suggested taking one of the young ladies in their 
carriage, and as Nugent, to prevent. his mother’s possible objection, 
hastily notified his intention of going on the box to smoke, Lady 
Adeliza was obliged to second her husband’s amiable offer. Cécile 
eagerly begged that Miss Crofts might be spared the long 
fatiguing drive, as she was in the doctor’s hands, and far from 
strong, but her polite thoughtfulness was firmly declined; Una 
whispering as she did so to Cécile, that sitting back always made 
her sick. Cécile resigned herself to the inevitable, and, fearing to 
reveal her secret to her rival, promptly accepted the Colonel’s 
escort, and meekly took her place beside Mabelle Hawthorne. 
Kre starting, she looked back to see Una standing under the 
portico, her beauty enhanced by the moon’s white softening light, 
Stephen’s arms around her, tenderly wrapping her in a shiny 
a silvery material, her rosebud lips uplifted, dangerously 
near his. 
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A PASTORAL. 


Only too well she knew the languishing look in the dark eyes 
turned from her upon Stephen, and with a pang she divined the 
fire lurking in his downcast glance. Blinded, and half mad with 
burning jealousy, she sought in vain to forget. In the silent watches 
of the night, she took a ‘sudden resolution. 

Two days later Cécile was missing, Stephen was wretched and 
gloomy, Janet miserable, Una sympathetic, but hopefully cheerful, 
Nugent inquisitive, Lady Adeliza shocked but relieved. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER Il. 
PROPOSALS. 


“ CHARMING ! isn’t she?” Captain Wylde observed to Count St. 
Léon. 

“ Very lovely and exquisite, tumbre de voix,” was the reply, as 
Miss Bell’s melodious voice thrilled the hearts of her audience. 
Not until the sweet tones died away in a faint echo was the breath- 
less silence broken by a thunder of applause. 

The fascinating actress was recalled, and as she bowed her 
thanks, a shower of bouquets fell at her feet. 

Since Cécile left Westerham, two years have slowly passed, 
during which she had neither seen nor heard of her family. She 
had written, withholding her address, and Stephen and Janet were 
forced to be content with the bare fact of her drawing a monthly 
cheque upon her banker. In the meanwhile she had gradually 
worked her way uphill, playing the smallest parts, earning the 
smallest pay. Her painstaking, intelligent study had raised hei 
from the Nerissaus to the Portia; however in the one part of Ophelia 
only, had she made anything of a hit. Her fresh voice, clear and 
silvery, was heard to advantage in the plaintive, touching old world 
ditties, even her somewhat tame acting suited the simple lovelorn 
maiden, and her manager, Herr Hofmann, was satisfied with her 
refined beauty and picturesque « aeeretance. Had she cared more 
for her Art, she might have done better; as it was, she felt herself, 
success was due rather to her youth and good looks than to her 
talent. 

Night after night, when Miss Bell was announced to play, Cap- 

tain W ylde’s stall was filled, and she regularly received a bouque { 
of the choicest flowers “the Garden” could boast. The pro- 
fessional ladies and the ladies of the ballet, looked enviously upon 
“The Duchess” as they called her, ope nly envying and secretly 
hating her for her brilliant conquest of the Honourable He rvey 

Wylde, Lord Fortescue’s brother—a desirable parti, even in the 


husband hunting ground of the sacred precincts of Belgravia. 
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This evening the usual floral offering had an unusual accom- 
paniment, a small velvet case, containing a golden bracelet, 
studded with precious stones. 

Cécile had not lost her old trick of blushing, and the hot blood 


rushed to her face, albeit there was no one near to witness the 
offering. 

Sharply she closed it and put it from her, then, with a low 
ery of pain, fell to wondering how best to return the hateful 
gift. 

She was called, and hastily slipping it into her pocket, she 
hurried on to the stage, to go through her part as best she could, 
troubled how to behave with becomin; ig dignity in her new and 
trying position. 

The play over, as she was leaving, Volonius detained her and 
spoke: ” 

“Presuming upon our kinship, fairest Ophelia, permit me to 
present to you this, our good friend and gallant warrior, Captain 
W ylde— Miss Bell.” 

Her admirer stood before her. 

Bowing a trifle lower than he possibly would to a “ lady,’ 
Captain Wylde expressed his delight at the long wished fo 
introduction. 

“1, too, am glad, as it relieves me of a difficulty and this.” 

Miss Bell opened and offered him the velvet case with its glitter- 
ing contents. 

** Miss Bell, you will honour me, I hope, so far as to wear 
trifle I ventured to offer as a tribute of my great regard and,” he 


$5 


hesitated and added, ‘* esteem. 

“ Wishing to retain your esteem, I am sure, Captain Wylde, you 
will understand my motive in returning this very handsome token 
of your regard.” 

The luminous grey eyes were fixed steadily upon the young man’s 
face ; as he drew back an angry flush rose in her cheeks, the dark 
brows frowned, and with a stately gesture, she laid the gift in his 
reluctant hand, and was turning away in silence, when, seeing 
his mortified look, she added: “I must thank you for this 
beautiful bouquet. | am very fond of flowers—these, I will kee Pp: 
Bowing and gracefully gathering up her long white draperies, 
without another word, she left him. 

Lovingly his eyes followed the tall girl whose beauty had 
strangely bewitched him, and whose quiet and dignified manner 
had made him feel somewhat ashamed of himself. Wondering a‘ 
her behaviour, he lost no time in talking it over with St. Léon. 
That worthy diplomat in embryo (unpaid attaché at the French 
Embassy) decided it was extreme art, hidden under an extremely 
artless exterior. | 

“ Elle vra low,” was his verdict. 

Somewhat suddenly, Miss Bell became the fashion and was made 
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much of and run after by great ladies ; readings by Miss Bell were 
the rage and her name was sufficient to ensure success. 

Captain Wylde had many opportunities of meeting her in his 
world, and of judging, if he or his friend St. Léon were in the 
right. As he became more hopelessly in love, he sought in vain 
to convert the Count to his opinion. St. Léon never believed in 
women, de par le monde, still less in stars of le demi monde. 
Whether the Méphisto were less clever or the Faust firmer, neither 
succeeded in converting or perverting the other to his views, and 
as the season advanced, Captain Wylde made an offer of his hand 
and his heart, and a smaller golden circlet in lieu of the one 
returned by the offended actress. 

Refusing to take an answer other than by word of mouth, he 
had begged for an interview, and was duly admitted and ushered 
up the dark, narrow stairs leading to his idol’s shrine. The 
temple was in a tiny house at Kensington Gore, one of the few 
remaining to recall the good old days of hoops, powder and 
patches. The boudoir was a low room lighted by one large 
window opening upon a balcony of trellis work, covered and 
festooned with a green veil of graceful creepers. <A fragrant 
scent of mignonette mingled its fresh sweetness with the rich 
perfumes of luscious tuberoses and jasmines. The room was 
filled to excess with flowers; standard laurels, orange and rey 
trees, white and pink camellias stood in every nook and corner ; 
baskets and bowls full of roses were placed upon nares fop and 
shelves. The fire-place was a bower of white lilies, raising their 
sceptred heads from some rare old porcelain jars. are a low 
chair, on a velvet covered table, stood in a vase the last night's 
bouquet. With a thrill of joy he notice dit and augured favourably 
of the sentence he was anxiously awaiting. ; 

Curtains and coverings were of white dimity; en the floor, fine 
India matting with here and there a Persian rug of white and 
blue. The table was covered with a rich blue cloth heavy with 
gold and silver embroideries. Pictures there were none, save only 
a large photograph, framed in silver. A man’s head, massive, 
well-cut features, light eyes under straight dark brows, tawny 
hair waving over a broad, low forehead, the mouth hidden by a 
heavy moustache. What was this man to Miss Bell? Absorbed 
in thought a light footfall failed to rouse him and he fairly started 
at seeing the object of his meditation standing before him with 
hand outstretched in greeting. 

EKarnestly and well he pleaded for the love he hungered for. In 
answer, she told him the short story of her life and love, her 
passionate jealousy, her flight from home and subsequent career. 
Her voice faltered,and clasping her hands with sudden energy, she 
exclaimed : ) 

“TI am so tired! Oh! if I could be free! I am longing for 
a breath of pure air, pining for a sight of green fields and 
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uburbs.” 


Yr suitor’s pl 


Miss Bell pointed to the portrait. 


‘‘ No, it is for you to forget, 
must in time forget hi 
to a fancied first love, 
ing the man you love, 

* Do not tempt me.” 

Marking the hesitation in her voice, 
passionate love, and c 
advanced to 
back, and eluded his en 
warded. him 


boldly 


evoked, 
dignity. 


* Do not press for 
wait. * 


“ Wait! 


and murmuring “ sas adieu,” 


why not 


I will wait 
She shook her head 

“ Not for years but, 

Next month we are 

old home, and——” 

She broke down wit 

Captain Wylde said, 

“You will Suite. 

“ Stay, I 


an tell you 
and 29th. If after that 
( rood-bye.” 

“So be it.” Warmly he kissed the hand lying passively in his, 
he went his way neither hoping 


you st 


You are 


her in 


from her, with ; 


an answer. 


you for 
oh! forgive 


play in the 


a gasping 


re ntly : 
and tell me when ; Rise | see you ?’ 

; Aldbury on the 28th 
ill wish for my answer, I will give it. 


now. We 


nor despairing, but waiting. 


BREAKFAST was over 


yu pure as SI 
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CHAPTER II. 





shadow of the clouds passing 
and distant hills, the wind-borne fragrance 
| country bred, this town atmo- 
sphere stifles me, | hindilee at the eternity of endless streets, 
stretching far away and leading whither: 
of country, the hateful! 

She had forgotten | 


to that bare, mockery 
, she gave a heavy sigh, 
and the Captain, longing more than ever ‘to wet ir her away to the 
ancestral halls, one day to be his own, beg; 
allowed to take her from a life so distasteful to ee. 

“ You forget. 

if, as you say, he is married, 
too young to sacrifice yourse lf 
and since the Fates are against your marry- 
marry the man who loves you ? ” 


earnestly to be 








































flashed wit! 

rtain of success, he lost his self-control, and 
his e ager 
\brace, and, frightened at ‘the passion aha 
pleading gesture full of 


seven years, if you so will it.” 
him again. 


provinces, I shall be near my 


iow and chaste as ice, 
not escape calumny.” 


at the Manor Farm, yet Stephen Hilt ton’ s 
letters and newspapers were left unopened beside his plate. 
teapot, decorated with an ornamental and highly embroidered cap 


was steaming away under cover. The urn still hissed upon the 
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table. The chair facing him was pushed away; an empty cup 
and an open letter showed that the mistress had breakfasted, and 
that the master was late. 

The sharp trot of a horse, and the deep bark of a mastiff 
announced him, and after a few minutes Stephen entered. Older 
looking than the two years that have passed should have made 
him; although, as yet, no silver lines were among the waving 
golden curls, clustering around the white forehead and temples ; 
the dark brows frowned more readily, the blue eyes were less 
merry than of old, and the smile more rare. He was graver and 
more serious than his years warranted. As he entered the deserted 
room, a whiff of new mown hay came floating in through the 
open window, filling it with a sweet, fresh fragrance, and involun- 
tarily his thoughts flew to the absent one—how childishly happy 
she had been in the harvest; he sighed, and sighing turned to 
his letters, not many, two only lay beside the daily papers; but 
at. the sight of one the blood mounted to his forehead ; he 
recognised “ her writing.” 

For a moment the strong man was unnerved; day by day he 
had been hoping for this, until hope was dead in his heart, and he 
believed she was forgotten, as she had forgotten. 

Seeing her writing, he knew his error. Shaken by emotion, he 
held the letter unopened, striving to quiet the nervous excitement 
possessing him, then, with trembling hands, he tore open the 
envelope. 

A playbill—what mockery! Stay, a few words begging him 
to be at the performance on Thursday and after the play to ask 
at the stage door for Miss Bell. Thursd: ay, why that was yester- 
day ; by what mischance had the letter been de F uyed ? 

He rang and ordered his horse at once; as he did so, Janet 
entered. 

“ What, off again, Stevie, and without your breakfast ? This will 
never do-sit you down while I give it you; tell me, whither 
away ?” 

Stephen was morally forced into a chair, and his sister, pouring 
out the tea and surrounding him with dainties, hovered about like 
an amiable bird; to please her he swallowed some food, she 
mechanically tidied the letters and papers littering table and floor. 

“Oh! theatricals again at Aldbury. ‘Merchant of Venice’—how 
long is it since you and I went to the play? Let me see, it was— 
oh! years ago, I remember, when——” 

Janet stopped abruptly, before mentioning Cécile’s name, and 
to cover her confusion, read aloud: ‘ Herr and Mrs. Hoffmann as 
Shylock and Portia, a German Jew ! I shouldn’t care to see him, 
I'd rather go to-night, he’ll be better in ‘Hamlet.’ Ophelia, 
Miss Bell, Queen, Mrs. Hoffmann.” 

“Ophelia by whom did you say?” 


Stephen asked, in a 
strangely quiet voice. 
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s « Ophelia, Miss Bell.” 
| ‘‘ Bell, and did you say to-night ?” 

“ Yes, ‘Hamlet’ is for to-night only.” 

Ste phen gave an involuntary start. 

“Why, Stevie, how white you are. What is it ?” 

. Nothing. I feel a little faint.” 

Staggering to the window, he leaned his head upon his hand. 

“It’s riding upon an empty stomach; you are so imprudent, 
dear.” 

Stephen groaned bitterly. Cécile, his darling, on the stage—an 
actress; well, he would do her bidding. 

He ordered his horse back to the stables, and the dog-cart to 
be ready at six o’clock, and a fur rug to be added. Janet was 
a wise woman, and asked no questions, but she was much exer- 
cised in her mind at the saddle-horse being countermanded for the 
cart and the fur rug. 

‘¢ Shall you be late to-night, dear ?” 

‘“ Yes—Don’t sit up. Ill take the key. 





aK - * * 


Enter Ophelia. 

Cécile’s heart gave a great throb of joy, as her searching, wist- 
ful gaze fell upon Stephen’s face. For a moment she was speech- 
less. The audience, attributing her confusion to - timidity. 
applauded her warmly, until roused from her dream, and recove) 
ing her se lf possessi« Nn, she spoke. 

The face she yearned for. drew her irresistibly to it, again and 
again her eager glan s fell upon the massive head nil thought. 
ful countenance of the man whose steadfast eyes were ne 
taken off her face. With an effort at last she turned away. con- 
scious of a fixed, watchful stare from Stephen’s neighbour in the 
stalls; with a shiver she rec sed Hervey Wylde. To the flus! 
of joy at seeing Stephen succee ee 1 an as shy pallor. The man sh: 
loved, and the man who loved her, were before her. In that 
moment she knew that time had not weakened, could neve 
weaken, the feeling that had grown and strengthened with her 
growth. Come what may, she must be true, if not to him to he 
self; she could not marry him, she would not marry another. 

Mechanically she went through her part. Only in the song 
the faltering pathos of her voice might reveal her r suffering, Pi aul 
least one ¢ among the audience inte rpreted it rightly. 

Recalled again and again, she was led on by Herr Hoffmann; a 
bouquet of choice white flowers fell at her feet; she turned ¢ 











asknowledge the attention, and bowing slightly to Capt: un Wyl ’ 
4 the donor, her eyes met Stephen’s earnest glance, she blushed 
e deeply ; did she read their message aright ? 


The applause jarred upon Step bh en, who madly wished to rush 
upon the stage and bear her away from the admiring spectators. 
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It was a relief when the curtain dropped, and he was only haunted 
by the sweet music of her voice. He closed his eyes to shut out 
the surroundings, and be alone with the lingering echoes of her 
thrilling tones, the vision of her wondrous beauty, when his 
reverie was rudely broken by a boyish voice, from the stall behind 
him : 

*Isn’t Miss Bell the Belle of Belles.” 

“Rather Pearl cf Pearls,” sneered another deeper, older voice ; 
and, as Walpole says, “ Every pearl has its price.” 

“ Come, old chap, youre libellous ; she’s as good as she looks, 
and that’s saying a precious deal.” 

“ Looks! God bless the boy, don’t trust to looks! D’ye see that 
fellow just gone out ? Well, d’ye know him? That’s Wylde.” 

cw ylde, an who is Wy ide’ Fig 

- Wylde, Wylde, that is to say, he was Herve ‘y Wylde, of the 
13th Light, now he’ s Lord Forteseue—uncle or brother just dead.” 

“ Just dead, and he here, by Jove, I call it indecent.” 

“ Why, man alive, he’s come to look after the priceless pearl ; 
he worships the ground she treads on. 

“ And she?” 

‘She, ah! ah! wouldn’t look at Wylde, but smiles upon Lord 
Fortescue ; they say they’re married—fool ! 

“ Hang it, what mercenary things women are. I don’t wonder 
at him, she’d grace a coronet.” 

“ Or disgrace it.” 

ae thought : she was making eyes our way. 

“Happy sriggs, he thought she was mi uking eyes our way 
happy but deluded Briggs—well, so she Was. Hush! here comes 
the elect.” 

Stephen Hilton looked up as Lord Fortescue entered and 
passed him with a murmured apology ; he reluctantly acknowledged 
he was a gentleman, and a man a woman might love, but not 
Cécile—his Cécile. 





CHAPTER III. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


OPHELIA was off, and Cécile’s work over, she was alone with her 
thoughts. Motionless she sat in her dressing-room, still in the 
costume she had worn in the play; the white clinging draperies 
fell around her in heavy folds, and but for the br ight yellow hair 
faintly lighted by the rays of a gleaming lamp pl ced on a deal 
table near her and the dark grey eyes shining in the wan face, 
there was a- total absence of colour; the joy and brightness had 
given place to a lurid, dusky fire’ lurking in the depths of the 
wondering eyes, seeking in vain for the reason of the change in 
Stephen. What had happened to drive the happy light fadeier'tade 
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countenance and make his dim glance meet hers with a searching 
distrustful enquiry, a hopeless reproach, in marked contrast to the 
flash of joy she had seen when he had recognised her. And now? 

Dazed and stupified she sat before the empty grate, dimly 
conscious of waiting for something or someone. Was this to be 
the end of the waiting and wearying and longing ? 

Time passed. A knock—the door opened. Without looking 
up or changing her forlorn drooping attitude, she felt his presence. 
At a glance Stephen, for it was he, took in the scene; the 
desolate white figure, the bare whitewashed walls, the flickering 
light. Was this the successful actress, the triumphant Lady 
Fortescue? Margaret in her prison could not be sadder than the 
hopeless and crushed oir] before him. 

‘You wished me to come; was it to congratulate you ? ” 





She shivered at the sound of his voice, the cold tone condemned 
her and rang a knell to any faint hope she might have had of a 
possible reconciliation. She knew she had sinned beyond for- 
giveness—an actress was an outcast in hiseyes. She looked up, 
his face was pale and stern, her head drooped and she burst into 
a passion of tears. 

Stephen was irresistibly drawn to her in her misery, nearer and 
nearer he approached the sobbing girl, and bending over her, with 
a caressing gesture, his tawny moustache mingled with her golden 
hair, two trembling little hands were on his arms, slowly creeping 


up, until they met clasped round his neck, and with a Jow cry of 


joy, the shining golden head nestled confidingly on his breast, 


and the quivering sobs were hushed in a long lingering kiss. 

Suddenly Cécile shuddered and drew back, and Stephen abruptly 
freed her from his embrace. The thought of Una and Fortescue 
came between them. | 

Their confusion and embarrassment was interrupted by a knock, 
followed by a shrill voice. 

“If you please, Miss Bell, Lord Fortescue’s compliments and he 
wants to see you; and Mrs. Hoffmann says as how she can’t wait 
longer, and his lordship will see you home.” 

Cécile flushed scarlet, Stephen looked black as thunder, his brows 
bent in an ugly frown. She clasped her hands beseechingly and, 
with a sudden impulse, said: ‘Take me home, Stephen, dear 
Stephen, take me home.” 

He was silent. 

In evident distress and terror, she leaned forward, and humbly 
touched his hands with her lips, murmuring faintly: “Save me.” 

Touched by her grief, he went to the door and called to the 
retreating messenger. 

“Tell your mistress, Mr. Hilton will see Miss 
home and will call to-morrow to explain.” 

Turning to Cécile, he inquired in an icy tone : 

“ What is your answer to Lord Fortescue ? ” 





-the young lady 
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732 A PASTORAL. 
She was dumb, and he added: “ Give the same message to Lord 
Fortescue.” 

The maid left, and he sternly repeated his question. 

No answer from the girl, who cowered before his wrath, her face 
hidden by her hair. 

Roughly he laid his hand upon her arm: 

«“ Cécile I must have your answer. That man has a rig! 

I will have it.” 

Pushing back her hair, she lifted a white stricken face to his: 
“Stephen, you hurt me.” 

He groaned aloudin the bitterness of his anguish and then turned 
from her and would have left, but she stood “between him and the 
door, and, looking him in the face, replied with a touch of the old 
spirit, “ What right have you to an answer?” 

Stephen’s white face turned a dusky red as, putting her gently 
aside, he held out his hand: 

** Do not let us part in anger.” 

“Part!” Cécile echoed, a world of misery in her voice. ‘ No, 
Stephen, not part, take me home, if only for one night, Ill do 
anything you tell me, I'll come bac k if 1 must to-morrow.” 

Ste phe n stood irresolute. 

‘You promised to see me home, Stephen. Where would you 
take me but to the old home? Iam so miserable.” 

He could not withstand her pleading. 

Impatiently jerking down her hat and cloak from a peg, 
his quick eye had seen them, lie hurried her along the narrow 
dimly-lighted Bones leading to the stage door. The dog-cart 
was waiting, Stephen helped her up, and, carefully drawing the fur 
rug around her, drove oft at a rapid pace. 

Neither spoke as they rattled over the stones through the quiet, 
sleepy town. | 

Cécile, nestling closely to Stephen’s side, gave herself up to the 
charm of the fleeting moment, and, banishing care, breathed a 
happy little sigh as she passed the familiar hedgerows, and felt 
the wind blowing freshly across the bleak marshes. 

Not until the bridge is crossed and the steep hill fronts them 
does he slacken rein, and looking round sees his companion’s face 
less troubled and more as it dwelt in his faithful memory. There 
is almost a happy ring in her voice, as she softly asks “ how 
Janet is?” 

His mind at that moment not being with his sister, he answers 
shortly : 

“ Well.” 

“Yes, but how is she looking, as sweet as of old?” 

“ Older than of old, and she’s gone white or whity brown since 
you left, little one.” 

Cécile sighed. ‘And how are the Hawthornes Aleathea and 
Mabella, and the dear old Colonel and the Dragon ?” 
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“ All abroad, but you don't an after your special friend 


faithless admirer, Nugent, and dear.Una!” 
Cécile made a decided *“moue,” but Stephen considerat« 


looking ahead, continued : 

“ Una, you know, is married and very happy.’ 

A small voice replied “ Yes.” 

A pause, and straightway the two fell a thinking, she of Una 
he of Lord Fortescue. 

Reverting from the past to the present and future, he ex 
claimed, as he flicked the horse: “ By George! what will hi 
to my running away with you?” 

The horse started off, Cécile’s voice faintly echoed, ** What wil 





she say to your running away with me! Oh! Stephen, I forgot, 
do you care very much ? ” 

Gravely came the answer: “No good comes of interfer 
between man and \ ” 

The gladness di ut of her face: “Stephen we have dons 
wrong; I must be brave and go back.” 


She shivered, and he looked savage. - Too late, for to-night 
dear, you are safe, we must let the morrow take care of itself.” 

“Qh! forgive me for my thoughtlessness, I never remembere 
ths ” you loved her.” 

“Toved her! Wh 

“ Una.” 

“Mrs. Nugent! 

As Cécile divined her error, the lovelight glowed in her ey: 
her face was transfigured with happiness, slipping her arm confi 


dingly in his, she murmured, “ Do you not love her?” 
“Love Mrs. Nugent Hawthorne?” he enquired, again, stern] 


repressing the longing he had to fold her in his arms. 

In the stillness of the summer night, he heard a low whispei 
‘“ Not Una, but me.” 

“Lady Fortescu 

‘“* No, me, Cécile Bellamy.” 

He stopped his horse, seized her in his arms, and lifting her 
blushing happy face to his, by the clear light ef the moon lh: 
looked into her king eyes; the dark lashes closed over them, 
but not before he had read their secret. 
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TALMA. 


A CHAPTER FROM FRENCH HISTRIONIC STORY, 


By A. H. WALL, 


——— 


WHEN the storm-clouds of the last century’s great French revolu- 
tion were darkening, with terrible rapidity, the stage did not 
escape their influence. Play bills began to be headed * By Order 
of the People,” instead of “ By the King’s Command,” the word 
national to be substituted for royal, and on the stage itself the 
most absurd and illogical interpolations were uttered in the wa. 
of clap-trap ultra-republican sentiment. 

M. Fleury, in his Memoirs, says that so little regard was paid to 
consistency by the literati of the commune that had Mah lomet 
appeared upon the stage, they would have compelled his repre- 
sentative to adorn his turban with a tri-coloured cockade. He 
says, * How bitterly in those days did I bemoan the actor’s cruel 
fate. . . . . How pitiable was the condition of an actor of genius 
compelled to submit to the caprice of such spectators! They 
wanted they knew not what. The piece might be thought inap- 
propriate ; the performer’s patriotism might be doubted. My hand 
trembled as it applied the rouge to my cheeks, in dread of those 
vulgar attacks to which the next moment would subject me.” 
Then, too, the green-room had be come a kind of political club, 
and “Thalia and Melpomene wept,” says the great French 
comedian, “ to see their sacred altars profaned by party y brochures, 
and their venerable sanctuary the scene of unseemly political 
excitement.’ 

Molé, Dazincour, Dugazon, and Fleury, who was not then in his 
fortieth year, were ‘the fathers of the st: ige, and while France was 
‘lashing to pieces the diadem of her kings, the crown of , Baron, 
Quinault and Le Kain appeared to have no heir, no one dreaming 
for a moment that its rightful claimant was in their midst, or 
that his name was Talma. 

*‘ We had no idea,” wrote Fleury, “of the sublime power which 
existed in his expressive face and eloquent action.” 

Talma was the son of a well-known French dentist, born, ac- 
cording to the Biographie des Contemporains, at Paris in 1766. 
While a mere child his latent genius for the stage was more than 
once accidentally revealed. On one occasion, in his tenth year, 
while speaking some passionately tragic lines during a theatrical 
school performance, he burst into tears and was quite overcome 
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TALMA. 


by the emotion they inspired. While very young, he came 1 
England with his father. who was appointed surgeon-dentist 1 
George III. Here he acquire ‘da knowledge of E nglish and spok 
it so well that some noblemen ort witne ssed his acting in certai 

private theatrical performances strongly urged his f father to brin: 
him up for the London stage. It was, indeed, with this end 

view that his education was conducted. But destiny ruled othe 
wise. The elder Talma was compe ee d, by urgent circumstance: 
to return to France, and, on the 27th of November, 1787, hi 
talented son made his first public appearance at the Théat 

Francais, playing “ Seide” in Voltaire’s Mahomet. He was su 


cessful, although his acting was somewhat wanting, it was said, 
smoothness and concentration, but no one seemed to recognize hi 
exceptional greatness. ‘To again quote Fleury, * He, above who 
cradle the Muse of Tragedy had hung, breathing into his infa 
soul her sublime inspiration, Talma, was amongst them, and th« 
knew it not.” Only one, gifted with more penetration than h 
fellows, the popular actor Dugazon, perceived the germs of | 
latent genius. 

Political strife had divided the players of the Théatre Frangai 
into opposing camps. On ave one side were Talma, the famor 
Dugazon (whose extraordinary love-story is worth re-telling) an 
the not less famous tragic actress Madame Vestris; on the other sid 
Fleury, Dazincour, Contat — Raucour. The majority fluctuate 
from one side to the other and were true to neither. But Taln 
never swerved ; he was far | too fe rvent tly earnest and sincere for that 

It was, prob: ably, about this time that he made the acquaintan 
of a young milita student, by birth a Corsican, and by nan 
Napoleon Bon: part: a poor young man who was very glad 
receive from him gi tuiteds admissions to the theatre. Both th 
young actor and the young soldier were enthusiastic disciples « 


liberty, both were daringly ambitious, both were undemonstrati’ 
and reserved. It was said of young Talma that his disposition h: 
never recovered from the dreariness and coldness of the foge 
English climate in which he had passed his boyhood. It was sai 
of young Napoleon | = the gloom of discontent-.and the envy « 
pride kept him cold, silent and haughty. Yet between T: alma and 
Napoleon the friendship of their youth never moulted a feather, 
and the intercourse which began in obseur ity and poverty sida inues 
to the last always fervent and faithful. The hours that were no! 
de voted to their respect ive professions were often passed togethe 
“They used frequently,” says one who knew Talma persons lly, « 
stroll together through the streets of Paris in the evening. Boho. 
parte was so immoderately fond of coffee that he could not refrain 
from entering every tavern by which they passed, and in which 
his favourite beverage could be procured. His love for it arose 
from its exciting qui alities. After he had swallowed I: arge draughts, 


and when his spirits were awakened into unusual vivacity, he 
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indulged in all sorts of ambitious speculations.” His friend Talma 
often could not refrain from smiling at the confidence with which 
he predicted his future greatness, “for he was ever commercing 
with futurity, and by anticipation was already a great man. All 
his notions were vast and daring, and he expressed himself in wild 
and dreamy imagery, which was well suited to his high and aspiring 
thoughts.” 

Talma said that “at this time his ( Napoleon’s) conversation was 
nearly QOssianic,” and confesses that he was half-offended when 
an Englishman whose words we quote expressed his incredulity 

vith referenc ‘e to the supposed antiquity of Ossian’s poems, of 
which Talma’s imperial friend and master always carried a small 
edition. 

Talma when, in after years, he spoke of his friend Napoleon, 
who had loaded him with favours, and for whom he entertained 
the most sincere feelings of love and esteem, was always deeply 
affected. 

It is probable that in their early years the bond which first 
united them was that of their mutual ambition and discontent. 
Kach felt within himself powers which the worl : had yet to 
recognize ; each was possessed with a passionate yearning for 
greatness and fame; each was confident of winning the glorious 
prize depicted by his imagination; each was waiting and watching 
for the turn of fortune’s tide to t: ke it at the flood. 

It may well have been due to this friendship in youth and 
maturity that when the Emperor Napoleon discouraged every other 
branch of literature and art, acting and the drama always found 
in him a protector and a patron. 

The chance for which both these aspiring youngsters were 
watching came first to Talma, with Chénier’s Charles 1X., ou 
’ Ecole des Rois. 

Speaking of this tragedy, Fleury says “ How grea the change 
since I was at Ferney, playing with Voltaire’s wig.” Voltaire had 
then said to him, “The time is to be when popes shall be per- 
sonated on the stage and held up to the world’s hatred as were the 
Artreuses and Thyestesses of the Greeks; and ere a century has 
elapsed, dramatists will be bold enough to take even the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew for their subject in a tragedy.” 

And there, in 1789, only eleven years after that prophecy had 
been uttered, it was realised. In Charles IX., if not a pope, 
a cardinal was brought upon the stage, and the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was represented ! 

Chénier, annoyed by the refusal of the actor, Saint Fals, to 
play the initial part in his new tragedy—because, say some, he 
thought it unworthy his talent and position; because, say others, 
he felt his great powers were unequal to the demands it made 
—offered it to Talma, Fleury says, at Saint Fals’ special request. 
Fleury writes; “ We had already witnessed the power of our 
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young comrade displayed in the part of “ Seide,” and, despite th 
inequalities of that performance and his defects of style, he showed 
the greatest command over the various expressions of tragi 
feeling.” Therefore, he and his histrionic brethren approved 
unanimously of the author's choice, although they well knew th: 
importance of a leading part in that which was called “the va-tout 
of the season.’ 

The company were, however, by no means so well agreed abou 
the play itself. Vehement discussions arose amongst the ‘m, eacl 


supporting er opposing, upholding or denouncing, according 
the political opinions held. Still it was played. 

Neither author nor actors anticipated the mighty triumpl! 
young Talma was about to gain, although both believed th: 
there were chances in the part of which an actor of genius would 
avail himself with the greatest effect. The gr sndeur of Talma 
conception filled th with astonishment anil: admiration. Itw 
as wonderful as i is original. The imtensity and appare1 
reality of his feelings, and the power with which he expressed 
them, were startlingly true to nature. Without for a second losing 
artistic finish or poetic grandeur, the old pomposity, and stilted 
artificial style ot a ich tragedy were completely thrown Asi 
He electrified his audience and laid the foundation of an entirely) 
Lew school of act at a blow. He was, what Le Kain hi: 
been called, the Garrick of France, and that single performan 
gave him full claim to the distinction. ‘“ He had,” said a cor 


temporary, judging him by the old actor’s standard—“ too muc 
transport in his performance, but he had also fire, intellectual 
greatness and nobleness.” 

Most accounts of the Theat re Francais attribute to the imm: 


diate suppression of this play, and a consequent quarrel betwee: 
the two great polit 3 5 aliens in the theatre, to a mean feelin 
of professional jealousy. It resulted in a split between tl 
political partisans of the green-room, and the setting up, b 
Talma’s party, of a rival theatre in the ex-Rue de la Roi, th: 


Rue de Richelieu, and afterwards Rue-something else, whi 
theatre was boldly baptised and christened the Théatre de 
République.’ To go back :— 

The true reason for the withdrawal of Charles IX. appears 
have been an order to suppress it, sent by the King’s Gentlemen « 
the Bedchamber, on the ground that the bishops believed it 1 
be antagonistic to religion and the priesthood, and calculated to 
beget evil and unjust prejudice. In other words, Ecole d 


] = . ‘ bd e a] ° T a , 
[t was established in the An jenne Salles des Variétés, and poame the actu 
Phéatre Francais, that which T: a na had quitted, hecoming the Théatre de la Na 


and introdueing by way of afresh and attractive novelty the substitution « of oillan 
for wax candles, and for the old programmes, which contained only the names of th: 


plays, the modern play-bill containing also the names of the players and the characte: 
pe rsonated, 
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738 TALMA. 
Rois owed its sudden cessation to the command of Louis XVI. 
“It would,” Fleury very reasonably says, “have been most ill- 
advised on our part to have interrupted the progress of a piece 
which drew prodigiously crowded houses. Charles 1X. brought 
us as rich a harvest as the Marriage of Figaro, which has often 
been described in French histrionic records as one of the leading 
causes of that democratic action which led to Revolution; and 
there can be no doubt that in it Beaumarchais, artist, politician, 
dramatist, merchant and projector, added nothing healing to the 
terrible political wounds which throbbed and burned in the body 
of the people, spreading cancer-like throughout the entire social 
system.’ 

Mirabeau was at that time a constant visitor to the actor's 
green-room, and the fiery French orator of the Revolution visite 
the Théatre Frane¢ais in formal state to request, in the people’s 
name, the restoration of Charles LX. to the boards, for the enter- 
tainment of the Provencal deputies on the occasion of the Féte of 
the Federation. 

It was reasonably urged in reply, that the piece was one calcu- 
lated to beget violent passions and unlawful outrages, whereas the 
ceremony of the Champ de Mars should be one of brotherly har- 
mony and love. Mirabeau’s request was firmly refused, and he 
retired full of indignant anger. 

So the deputies themselves requested the performance of the 


' 
| 


unlucky play, with the same result, save that a handsomely printed 


copy of it was respectfully presented to them by the actors, with 
some complimentary sentiments. 
Then the people themselves took the matter in hand, and, 


majestically, began to riot. 

On the 21st of that memorable July, the curtain went up 
discovering Naudet, Talma and Mademoiselle Lange on the stag 
in the first scene of Epyménide. Loud cries for Charles 1X 
arose, in the midst of which a patriotic speech prepared for the 
occasion was formally delivered by one of the deputies. The 
audience broke forth into yet fiercer cries at its conclusion, 
refused to listen to explanations, and were proceeding from bad 
to worse, when Talma, who had stood calmly by, demanded a 
hearing. He assured them that in consequence of the illness of 
Madame Vestris and Saint Prix, it was impossible to act Charles 
IX. on that occasion as it should be acted, but that the play 
they desired would be performed on the 24th instant. Then the 
storm ceased, and on the date mentioned the obnoxious play was 
most reluctantly reproduced and witnessed with frequent out- 
bursts of tumultuous approval, Talma being called for at its end 
to receive three distinct rounds of applause. 

One of the incidents of that performance is worth recalling, as 
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'The receipts of the house on tHe first night were 5,698 liv. 19 sou 
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eloquently expressive of the spirit of that time and not altogeth: 
inapplicable to our own. The gentlemen in the pit had alway 
removed their hats ; it was one of the laws of ordinary politeness 
at the Théatre Francais, that they should do so. Some haughty 
democratic playgoers, on this occasion characteristically an 
proudly enforcing the right of the individual as opposed to that oi 
the community, obstinately refused to uncover. Where was th 
liberty of the subject if one neighbour had not the right to annoy 
another in whatever way he pleased ? Let each man study only 
his own convenience—that is freedom, said the commune. Out of 
this arose a great uproar. 

The actor who personated “ M. le Cardinal,” was on the stage and 
speaking, when one of the spectators interrupted him, erying 

“Stop a moment, M. le Cardinal. Wait till we make that fell 
take off his hat.” 


“ That fellow” y Q oad-faced savage-looking person, wl 
replied mockingly. 

“Do you flatter yi self that vou can force me to take off ™m 
hat ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied the first who spoke. 


] 


‘That fellow ” started to his feet. and as he rose his tall athleti 


firure seemed to assume gigantic proportions, and in the midst « 
threatening outcries he struck down his head-covering more firm 
over his brows and shouted defiantly, as he shook his fist in th 
angry faces. 

“Firm as the H of Servandoni!” referring to one of th 
capped towers of Sai -Sulpice, which was then so ealled after t] 


name of its archit 

He was removed by force and his name was one afterward 
famous and terrible enough; it was Danton. 

A newspaper war followed this performance, in which Mirabeai 
and Talma were associated as the champions of the people’s right 
and their opponents in the theatres were denounced as the fos 
of Liberty. In this wordy battle Chénier played a prominent part. 
One result was the dismissal of Talma from the Théatre Francais 
and the demand that he should be reinstated, made by the May 
of Paris, and this demand being disregarded, by the rising of th 
populace in Talma’s favour. His rivals were cried down as arist: 
crats by roaring mobs, and when the theatre opened, riots begai 
threatening the destruction of the building. Women shrieke 
men shouted and howled, an attack was made upon the stage, an: 
Fleury narrowly escaped being killed by a huge piece of wood to: 
down and hurled at him. The military arrived just in time 1 
save the place from ruin. The entire company of the Théat: 
Frangais were taken up and brought before a magistrate, who to 
them the dynasties of Duras and Richelieu were no more, that t! 
king’s chamberlains were powerless, and that Talma must bb 
restored to his old position. The actors were compelled to yield 
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Charles IX. was announced for repetition, and Talma was rein- 
stated in his favourite part. All through the strife Dugazon 
supported Talma. ( | 

Fleury remarks, “ 'Talma’s errors were those of an ambitious but 

2ak man eager to make his way in the world. His enthusiastic 
faith in the Revolution was that of the artist not the politician. 
He believed in the possibility of restoring the Forum and its 
Ciceros, as he might well believe that, in himself, Roscius had 
come again. He ‘thought that his country was re: ally i inspired by 
a spirit of antiquity, that red-heeled shoes, gold-laced coats and 
ruffles were actually changing into Roman togas and Greek 
mantles. In politics, as on the stage, he cast loose the dis- 
hevelled hair of Orestes and sprang with impassioned grandew 
into yet untrodden paths.” 

Both Talma and Dugazon were men whose feelings were too 
readily moved to make progress in a solid, orderly, secure way ; they 
took imagination, not reason, for their guide. 

When, as already said, the upshot of these turbulent mov 
ments was the opening of a second theatre in Paris, 'Talma left 
behind him, at the old house, a woman whom he dearly loved, 
Madame Petit, a charming young widow and talented actress, 
daughter of the popular actor V anhoe. She and her lover wen' 
through many strange trials and vicissitudes before their hap] 
ness received the crown of matrimony. 

In September, 1793, the Théatre de la Nation was suddenly 
closed by order of the Committee of Public Safety. The actors 
and actresses were all taken from their homes in the night and 
conveyed to prison, the ladies to Sainte Pelagie and the Anglaises, 


S 


the gentlemen to an old prison devoted to convicted felons, the 


prison of the Magdelonnettes, the most unhealthy in Paris. 
Many of them were condemned to death, untried, their chief 
crime being that of dwelling with disrespectful emphasis upon the 
names ciloyene and cotoyenne, when substituted by order of the 
authorities for the old titles Monsieur and Madame, whenever 
such words occurred in their parts. 

The strange and romantic story of their escape from death and 
return, worn and lank, weak and pale, to the stage is apart from 
the subject of this paper. 

Madame Petit was restored to liberty on condition that she 
should join Talma at the Théatre de la République, where, alas! 
for Talma’s happiness, Robespierre fell in love with her, and 
ascribing the rejection of his suit to her love for Talma, put the 
great republican actor’s name on his list of condamnés. 

_ Luckily a tailor who was employed by both Robespierre and 
Talma, overheard the former’s plan for getting rid of the latter. 
It was not an original plan ; thousands had shared Talma’s threat- 
ened fate for Talma’s crime in the days of kings, as did poor 


Favart, the actor, dramatic poet, and pastrycook, when the great 
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Marshal Saxe wanted his wife, and acted ashis monarch Louis XV. 
did when he wanted to bring up a gentleman’s pretty little child 
to a life of gilded shame and infamy—he imprisoned her father. 
For bad men are bad men, whether royalist or republican, kings 
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or marshals. However, such as Robespierre’s plan was, the tailo a 
e . . ’ » ‘ay 

told it to Talma, who told it to Madame Petit. She fled from y: 
Paris ; and when, in 1794, the downfall of Robespierre enabled he i” 
‘f 


ta do so with safety, the beautiful actress returned to her love 
and the stage. 
But Talma was then married. Under the new republican 


system the ties of matrimony were however so lightly regarded, 


ipes 


that this obstacle was one of comparatively small importance. 

Talma immediately obtained a divorce from his first wife, wh 

seems to have been a very unsatisfactory partner, and married * 

Madame Petit. es 
But neither of the two theatres appeared to flourish. Tragedi : 

on the stage were poor feeble horrors compared with the common- 


place every-day tragedies of real revolutionary life; the public 
were sick of them, and craved lighter and less affecting entertain- 
ments. In dramatic literature, Demoustier became the chief 
favourite, and nothing went down with the play-going public but 
laughter-creating trifles of an anti-realistic character, in which so 
languid an interest was awakened by the actors, that the fashion- 
able mode of applauding them was by joining the thumb and little 
finger of the right hand and tapping them gently on the thumb 
and fourth finger of the left. Yet two other theatres sprang up. 
“ Bankruptcy and fire,” says Fleury, completed what proscriptio1 
and imprisonment commenced. ‘The companies broke up, and th: 


J 


scattered actors determined to go back to the old plan by forming 
themselves into one united company. This plan, after some op- 


position and controversy, was adopted. “Ah!” exclaimed one o! 
their leaders, “ what a gratifying picture this union presented |! 
What a delightful mingling of hope and genius! How many con- 
flicting interests and opinions gave way before the nobly unselfish 
love of art? It was truly a blending of extremes. Rome and 
Geneva hand-in-hand ! ” 

Talma and Michot spoke on the occasion of the first meeting 
with passionate earnestness, and were greeted with loud prolonged 
cheers. ‘ Talma,” says Fleury, “ was delighted. His fine feature 
were lighted up with an expression of pleasure, which gave them 
a new charm, and for my part, I was in a transport of joy. I flew 
to the bust of Moliére, exclaiming, ‘ Here is our father and patron, 
let us vow eternal allegiance to him and love to each other.’ ” 

Then he devoutly embraced the bust, and all present did the 
same. It was very sentimental, touching, and French. 

The united players opened their campaign against evil fortune 
4 and disunion with the Cid and I’ Ecole des Maris. 

With varying success the theatre continued open until Genera! 
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742 TALMA. 


Buonaparte became the Emperor Napoleon. Some of the actors 
went with the conqueror to. Egypt, and suffered all the incon- 
veniences and hardships of war in a cruelly inhospitable land, to 
keep up the soldiers’ spirits with dramatic performances after the 
plan carried out by Marshal Saxe. Some of them went with him 
to Moscow, and endured the miseries and dangers of that ghastly 
retreat ; and many, including Talma, were with him at Dresden, 
where they performed to an audience composed exclusively of 
sovereigns ‘and royal princes, and were as proud to do it as if there 
were not, and never had been, in all the wide world, such things 
as their recently abandoned republican pr inciples. Such is France. 


Napoleon was alw: iys the last to appear in the oe on these 
occasions. It looked as if all these great monarchs and mighty 
princes and princesses were waiting for him be net they dared to 
begin to enjoy themselves. Quite thea atrical and tricky, thoroughly 
Napoleonic. 

In the days of the Empire, Talma’s glory grew in brilliancy, and 
his fame became European. He never relaxed in his efforts, never 
ceased to aspire to yet greater heights, and in Napoleon he ever 


found the friend, critic, patron, and adviser. ‘The great conqueror 
and the great actor often sat alone together as familiar and un- 
ceremonious as in the old days when they were lads together, 
chatting over their httle china cups in a third-rate café. The 
emperor would have animated discussions with him concerning his 
conceptions and their realisation. Excessive action he constantly 
denounced, and he detested over-loudness of voice. 

** 1 cannot admire sufficiently,” he said once, “the naturalness 
and simplicity of your acting. Always remember that men of real 
dignity, whether derived from birth or talents, are men who have 


complete control over their passions and einige: They are, of 
course, agitated by circumstances, and excited by the presence of 
powerful ideas, and then they may raise their voices and use 
language which is not that of ordimary every-day life; but, as a 
rule, they will speak as you and [ spe ak, conversationally.” On 


another occasion, while dwelling on the same subject, the Emperor 
said, according to M. Tissot : 

“Talma, you often call upon me in the morning. Note what 
you see. Princesses who have been deprived of their lovers, kings 
who have lost their crowns, the representatives of ancient dynasties 
deposed by war, great generals soliciting rewards; you may trace 
here the development of ambition, envy, jealousy, the workings 
of hate, and love, and grief, sudden outbursts of afflictions and 
sorrows, which are hidden deep down in the heart. All these 
things make tragedy. My palace is full of tragedy, and I am 
myself the most tragic hero of our age. Well! Do we throw our 
arms aloft when we express emotion; do we start, grimace or 
shout, or affect grand airs? Here is your school; study our 
gestures, our attitudes, the tones of our voices. As we spe ak, so 
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all speak in whom interest or passion re igns. Here are the ex- 
amples for your study; do not neglect them.” 

In the Souvenir 8 Hl stor que § SUT la Vy Le et t la Mort de P, Talma 
we read, “If Napoleon frequently resorted to lofty declamation 
and theatrical trickery in his political life he was by no means a 
supporter of them on the stage.” When Talma played “ Nero” in 
Britannicus, he said, ‘* I should like less action ; people of that kind 


are more concentrat within themselves, and also a more distinct 
marking of the man’s inner contest between the principles estab- 
lished by a good education and his evil nature.” When the actor 
was personating << Ca sar” in The Death of Pompey, Napoleon 
said: 


“In pronouncing his tirade against kings, where he says, ‘ pows 
NOV. qui tiens le tréne égqal a Pinfamie, Ceesar is evidently not 
sincere, for the thron ady in object of desire to him, and 
his words are intended for the Romans behind him, whom it is his 


interest to persuad hat he aaa inks with repugnance from a 
monarchy. The actor ought to this be seen, and not speak as 
if Caesar believed his own ee 


In the early part of July, 1806, when the tragedy of Esther 
was performed before the Emperor at court, Talma breakfasted 
with him on the following morning, and M. de Champagny, then 
Minister of the Interior, was present. 

“That Ahasuerus was a wretched king,” said Napoleon to 


— and then turning to his minister, without waiting for a 
ply, he suddenly asked, “ What is the present state of the Jews? 
Se te me a report on the subject.” 


The report was made, and a fortnight after the Government 
convoked the first assembly of the Notables among the Jews, the 
object of which was to give the Jews legal rights in France and 
shape their destiny. More than once it was suspected that 
Napoleon, like Marshal Saxe, had the idea of gathering together 
the remnants of that scattered nation and restoring them to their 
ancient home. 

My subject has run away with me, and lest I should exceed the 
bounds of an ordinary Fass. 10g article, | hasten to a conclusion, 
although my notes and | extracts are st ill largely unused. 

In 1817 Talma was in En; gland, giving a series of performances 
at the opera concert rooms, scenes in which he played his most 
popular parts, assisted by Mademoiselle Georges. On that occa- 
sion he said to a friend: 

“Your English audience and I, we don’t understand one 
another; the conventions of our stage are so different from yours 
| don’t know what ae: expect of me, and they don’t unde retand 
= iat I do, therefore there is no enthusiasm, and that must be 
for the actor to excell: if he inspires his audience he catches 
back their enthusiasm ; if they are cold he will be cold.” He 
added, “ Besides, I give them only my best scenes, and that is 
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disadvantageous to me,” meaning, as he afterwards explained, a 
want of proper contrast between violent action and repose in the 
passionate scenes, and the absence of that preliminary concentra- 
tion of which wor outbursts are the natural results, and without 
which they must appear abrupt and strikingly unnatural. In 
further usec he pointed out how the parts of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost belonged so perfectly to the entire poem that, separated 
from it, they became unreadable. “'There are,” said he, “the 
places where the reader’s mind and feeling find repose, and if 
you read the glorious poem without them, even it, in its turn, 
becomes unreadable.” 

Talma’s “ Hamlet,” a very free French translation from Shake- 
spear’s tragedy, is thus described by an English eye-witness who 
saw it in Paris. 

*‘ His first entrance —his rush upon the stage, imagining he is 
pursued by his father’s ghost—was really terrific? ‘The wild ery, 
the staggering uncertain step, the diste nde a eyes, the open mouth, 
the wide-spread fingers, and hands vaguely w: aving in the air! 
It was altogether a representation of terror, mingled with horror, 
unequalled for force and truth. It needed the presence of no 
ghost to account for it; it was manifest that nothing short of a 
supernatural vision could have occas ioned it. He almost realized 
the effects enumerated by Shakespeare’s ghost, as consequent 
upon his narrating the tale he pee f unfold to ears of flesh and 
blood. Little, if at all, inferior to this was his gradual recov ry 
from his alarm on discovering himself to be in the presence of 
Norceste.” In this play the ghost does not appear, but whenever 
he is supposed to appear, you saw him in the actor's face. 

“The effect produced by Talma’s je le vois, when he sees some- 
thing invisible to all but himself, was awful.” 

“Ona line with his awful imaginings of ‘the presence of the 
ghost,” says the same writer, “might be placed a threats to 
Claudius. They were ov erwhelming, like thunder, or a whirlwind, 
and the actor (Desmousseaux) to whom the ‘y were po ane for- 
getting, in their fearful reality, the play, the stage, the audience, 
seemed absolutely to quail bene ath them. I have seen him pro- 
duce a similar effect in ‘ Nero.’ ” 

Again, speaking of Hamlet’s soliloquy, this contemporary 

says he never heard it so well delivered, and another describing 
it Says: 

“He delivered it in a manner perfectly original, one which 
with some appearance of strangeness, was powerful and impressive 
in the highest degree. It would not have produced a great 
effect upon the mass of auditors in one of our own theatres, but 
a discriminating actor would have found in it much food for 
study, and even much worth imitating. The pauses were long, 
but the utterance was sudden and occasionally precipitate. There 
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in his investigations of the mysteries of the grave, which he 
seemed to open and search, like one looking for treasured secrets 
in its dark impenetrable dle pth . Yet there was no loss of dignity 
in this impassionate scrutiny. He was swift, not hurried. His 
images appeared to pass over his elevated mind like the shadows 
of fleeting clouds. . . . It was a noble portraiture of a man hold- 
ing discourse with death.” 

‘Talma spoke in terms of the bt -e ‘st and most unaffected praise 
of John Kemble’s acting. His ** Coriolanus” he considered a master- 
piece, uniting gl the highest genius the most consummate ai 
He acknowledged + ie genius of Edmund Kean, but thought him 
extravagant and hah com Kor Miss O’Neil he had profound 
admiration. In the expression of domestic pathos he said sh 
was without an equal. He used to tell how she moved some 
French ladies, whom he took to see her, to tears, although the. 
had gone with him firmly believing that English acting was rud: 


and barbarous, and although they did not understand a word « 
English. Amongst German actors he had seen but one whom be 


admired, Iffand, whom he regarded as an actor of extraordinarn 
ability. 


Talma was the first to carry out successfully the reform 
stage costumes which was comsteudian’ by Le Kain, and som 


amusing stories are extant connected with his early efforts in that 
direction—especiall that of his appearing bare legged and bar 
footed-—but for these I have not space. 

He died at Paris on the 9th of October, 1826. To the last he 
was in the full possession of his faculties. When he heard that 
the Archbishop of Paris was calling daily, despite his refusal to 
see him, he said, referring to the fact that no player was allowed 


Christian burial unless he had abjured his profession : 
*T am much obliged to him for his kindness, and should | 


recover, I will thank him; if I grow worse, pray keep all priest: 
from my bedside. What do they want? Can they expect m 
to abjure a profession to which I owe all my fame, an art which 

I idolize, and retract forty of the proudest years of my life 
separate my cause from that of my y comrades, and thus pronounce 
them infamous? Never—Never!” 

A. few moments before he died he whispered slowly, “ Voltaire, 
Voltaire—like Voltaire.” 

One of his last wishes expressed to his nephew was that hi: 
body should be dissected. ‘The doctors,” said he, “ know nothing 
of my disease, and my body may enable them to be of greater use 
to my fellow-creatures. Let them have it.’ 

A Paris correspondent said, on the 19th of the month in which 
he died, “ Talma’s bx i is not to be taken to the church, nor any 
religious ceremony be performed. Such was the express wish 
of the deceased... . He was a Protestant, but no rigid observer of 


any external forms of worship. He maintained that to be a 
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moral honest man was quite sufficient to ensure the approbation 
of his Creator.” 

He was always proud to say that he never ridiculed any — 
religion, however absurd it might appear to him, or be in realit 

His funeral procession was a grand one, which all Paris thronge ‘i 
to witness. More than a thousand private carriages followed the 
eighteen mourning coaches, and he was buried in Pére la Chaise, 
where you may still see his tomb. 
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[, UpriLL-A-THORN. 
SHE pinned he Yr tol dress with a thorn torn from the bushe 
through which she ad scrambled to the hay -field. The gap 
from the lane was narrow, made more narrow by + —_ scrowt! 
of summer; her rake caught in an ash-spray, and in re leasing it 
she “ranted” the bosom of her print dress. So soon as she had 


got through she dropped her rake on the hay, searched for a long 
nail-like thorn, and thrust it throug! 


y 
—s 


1, for the good-looking, care- 


less hussy never had any provision of pins about her. Then 
taking a June rose which pricked her finger, she put the flower 

the “rant,” or tear, and went to join the rest of the hay-makers. 
The blood welled up out of the scratch in the finger more freely 
than would have been supposed from so small a place. She put 
her lips to it to suck it away, as folk do in all quarters of 
the earth yet discovered, being one of those instinctive things 


which come without teaching. A red dot of blood stained he) 
soft white cheek, for,-in brushing back her hair with her hand, s] 


gs iit 


forgot the wounded finger. With red blood on her face. a tho. 
g g ) 


and a rose in her bos« mM, and a hurt on her hand, she reached t| 
chorus of rakers. 
The farmer and the sun are the leading actors, and the hay- 


makers are the chorus, who bear the burden of the play. Marcl 
ing, each a step behind the other, and yet in a row, they present: 
a slanting front, and s so crossed th .e field, turning ‘the “6 we tows. 
At the hedge she took her place, the last in the row. There wer: 
five men and eight women; all flouted her. The men teased he 
for being late again at work; she said it was so far to come. Th 
women jeered at her for tearing her dress—she couldn’t gel 
through a “thornin’” hedge right. There was only one thing 
she could do, and that was to make “a vool of zum veller” (mak: 
a fool of some fellow). Dolly did not take much notice, eXCe] 
that her nervous temperament showed slight excitement in the 
manner she used her rake, now turning the hay quickly, now 
missing altogether, then catching the teeth of the rake in th 
buttercup-runners. ‘The women did not fail to tell her how awk- 
ward she was. By-and-by Dolly bounced forward, and, with 
flush on her cheek, took the place next tothe men. They teased 
her too, you see, but | there was no spiteful malice in their tongues. 
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There are some natures which, naturally meek, if much con- 
demned, defy that condemnation, and willingly give it ground of 
justification ‘by open guilt. The women accused her of too free a 
carriage with the men; she replied by seeking their company in 
the broad glare of the summer day. They laughe d loudly, joked, 
but welcomed her; they chatted with her g: raily ; they compelled 
her to sip from their ale as they paused by t the he dge. By noon 
there was a high colour on her cheeks; the sun, the exercise, the 
badinage had brought it up. 

So fair a complexion could not. brown even in summer, exposed 
to the utmost he at. The beams indeed did heighten the hue of 
her cheeks a little, but it did not shade to brown. Her chin and 
neck were wholly untanned, white and soft, and the blue veins 
roamed at their will. Lips red, a little full perh: ips ; teeth slightly 
prominent but white and gleamy as she smiled. Dark brown hair 
in no great abundance, always slipping out of its confinement and 
straggling, now on her forehead, and now on her shoulders, like 
wandering bines of bryony. The softest of brown eyes under 
long eyeli ashes ; eyes that seemed to see eve rything in its gentlest 
aspect, that could see no harm anywhere. A ready smile on the 
face, and a smile in the form. Her shape yielded so eas ily at each 
movement that it seemed to smile as she walked. Her nose was 
the least pleasing feature—not delicate enough to fit with the 
complexion, and distinctly upturned, though not offensively. But 
it was not noticed; no one saw anything beyond the laughing 
lips, the laughing shape, the eyes that melted so near to tears. 
The torn dress, ‘the straggling hair, the tattered shoes, the un- 
mended stocking, the straw hat split, the mingled poverty and 
carelessness—perhaps rather dreaminess —disappeared when once 
you had met the full, untroubled gaze of those beautiful eyes 
Untroubled, that is, with any ulterior thought of evil or cunning; 
they were as open as the day, the day which you can make your 
own for evil or good. So, too, like the day, was she ready to the 
making. 

No stability ; now fast in motion; now slow; now by fits and 
starts; washing her face to-day, her hands to-morrow. Never 
going straight even along the road ; talking with the waggoner, 
helping a child to pick watercress, patting the shephe rd’s dog, 
finding a flower, and late every morning at the hay-field. It was 
so far to come, she said; no doubt it was, if these stoppings and 
doublings were counted in. No character whatever, no more than 
the wind; she was like a well-hung gate swinging to a touch; 
like water yielding to let a reed sway; like a singing-flame rising 
and falling to a word, and even to an altered tone of voice. A 
word pushed her this w way; a word pushed her that. Always 
yielding, sweet, and gentle. Is not this the most seductive of all 
characters in woman ? 

Had they left her alone, would it have been any different? 
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Those bitter, coarse, feminine tongues which gave her the name 
of evil, and so led her to openly announce that, as she had the 
name, she would carry on the game. That is an old country say- 
ing, * Bear the name, carry the game.” If you have the name ot 
a poacher, then poach ; you will be no worse off, and you will have 
the pleasure of the poaching. It is a serious matter, indeed, to 
give any one a bad name, more especially a sensitive, nervous, 
beautiful girl. 

Under the shady oaks at luncheon the men all petted her and 
flattered her in their rude way, which, rude as it was, had the 
advantage of admitting of no mistake. ‘Two or three more men 
strolled up from other fields, luncheon in hand and eating as they 
came, merely to chat with her. One was a mower—a powerful 
fellow, big boned, big everywhere, and heavy fisted ; his chest had 
been open since four o’clock that morning to the sun, and was 
tanned like his face. He took her in his mighty arms and kissed 
her before them all; not one dared move, for the weight of that 


bone-smashing fist was known. Big Mat drank, as all strong men 
do; he fought ; beyon | that there was nothing against him. He 
worked hard, and farmers are only too glad of a man who will 
vork. He was rather a favourite with the master, and trusted. 
He kissed her twice, and then went back to his work of mowing, 


vhich needs more strength than any other country labour—a 
mower is to a man what a dray-horse is to a horse. 

They lingered long over the luncheon under the shady oaks, 
with the great blue tile of the sky overhead, and the sweet scent 
of hay around them. They lingered so long, that young Mr. 
Andrew came to start them again, and found Dolly’s cheeks a-glow. 
The heat and the laughter had warmed them; her cheeks burned, 
in contrast to her white, pure forehead—for her hat was off—and 
to the cool shade of the trees. She lingered yet a little longer 
chatting with Mr. Andrew—lingered a full half-hour—and when 
they parted—she had given him a rose from the hedge. Young 
Mr. Andrew was but half a farmer’s son; he was destined for a 
merchant’s office in town; he had been educated for it, and was 
only awaiting the promised opening. He was young, but no 
yokel; too knowing of town cunning and selfish hardness to 
entangle himself. Yet those soft brown eyes, that laughing shape ; 
Andrew was very young and so was she, and the summer sun 
burned warm. 

The blackbirds whistled the day away, and the swallows sought 
their nests under the eaves. The curved moon hung on the sky 
as the hunter’s horn on the wall. Timid Wat—the hare—came 
ambling along the lane, and almost ran against two lovers in a 
recess of the bushes by an elm. Andrew, Andrew! these lips are 
too sweet for you; get you to your desk—that smiling shape, those 
shaded, soft brown eyes, let them alone. Be generous—do not 
awaken hopes you can never, never fulfil. The new-mown hay is 
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scented, yet more sweetly in the evening—of a summer’s eve it 
is always too soon to go home. 

The blackbirds whistled again, big Mat slew the grass from the 
rising to the going down of the sun—-moon-daisie ‘s, sorrel, and 
buttercups lay in rows of swathe as he mowed. I wonder whether 
the man ever thought, as he reposed at noontide on a couch of 
grass under the hedge : ? Did he think that those immense muscles, 
that broad, rough-hewn plank of a chest of his, those vast bones 
encased in sinewy limbs—being flesh in its fulness—ought to have 
more of this earth than mere common men, and still more than 
thin-faced people—mere people, not men—in black coats? Did he 
dimly claim the rights of strength in his mind, and arrogate to 
himself the prerogatives of arbitr: wy kings? Who knows what 
big processes of reasoning, dim and big, passed through his mind 
in “the summer days ? Did he conclude he had a right to take 
what others only asked or worked for ? 

The sweet scent of the new mown hay pr peared, the hay 

became whiter, the ricks rose higher, and were topped and finishe d. 
Hourly the year grew drier and sultry, as the time of wheat- 
harvest approache d. Sap of spring had dried away; dry stalk 
of high summer remained, browned with heat. Mr. Andrew 
(in the country the son is aivn ays called by his Christian name, 
with the prefix, Master or Mr. ) hi id been sent for to London to fill 
the promised lucrative berth. The reapers were in the corn— 
Dolly tying up; big Mat slashing at the yellow stalks. Why the 
man worked so hard no one could im: igine, unless it was for pure 
physical pleasure of using those great muscles. Unless, indeed, 
a fire, as it were, was burning in his mind, and drove him to 
labour to smother it, as they smother fires by beating them. 
Dolly was happier than ever—the gayest of.the gay. She sang, 
she laughed, her white, gleaming teeth shone in the sunshine ; 
it was as if she had some secret which enabled her to defy the 
taunts and cruel, shameless words hurled at her, like clods of 
earth, by the other women. Gay she was, as the brilliant poppies 
who, havi ing the sun as their own, cared for nothing else. 

Till suddenly, just before the close of harvest, “Dolly and Mat 
were missing from the field. Of course their absence was slander- 
ously connected, but there was no known ground for it. Big Mat was 
found intoxic: ited at the tavern, from which he never moved for a 
fortnight, spending in one long ‘drain of drink the lump of money 
lis mighty arms had torn from the sun in the burning hours of 
work. Dolly was ill at home; sometimes in her room, sometimes 
cownstairs ; but ill, shaky and weak—ague they called it. There 
were dark circles round her eyes, her chin drooped to her breast ; 
she wrapped herself in a shawl in all the heat. It was some- 
time before even the necessity of working brought her forth 
again, and then her manner was hurried and furtive; she would 

begin trembling all of a minute, and her eyes filled quickly. 
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By degrees the autumn advanced, and the rooks followed the 
ploughman. Dolly sradually recovered something of her physical 
buoyancy ; her former light-heartedness never returned. Some- 
times an incident would cause a flash of the old gaiety, only for 
her to sink back into subdued quietness. The change was most 
noticeable in her eyes; soft and tender still, brown and velvety, 
there was a deep sadness in them—the longer she looked at you, 
the more it was visible. ‘They seemed as if her spirit had suffered 
some great wrong; too great for redress, and that could only be 
borne in silence. 

How beautiful are beautiful eyes! Not from one aspect only, 
as a picture is, where the light falls rightly on it—the painter’ 
point of view—they vary to every and any aspect. The orb rolls 
to meet the changing circumstance, and is adjusted to all. But 
a little enquiry into the mechanism of the eyes will indicat: 
how wondrously they are formed. Science has dispelled many 
illusions, broken many dreams; but here, in the investigation of 
the eye, it has added to our marvelling interest. The eye is still 
like the work of a magician: it is physically divine. Besides the 
liquid flesh which delights the beholder, there is then the retina, 
the mysterious nerve which receives a thousand pictures on on 


surface and confuses none; and further, the mystery of the brain, 
which reproduces them at will, twenty years, yes, three score years 


and ten, afterwards. Perhaps of all physical things, the eye i 
most beautiful, most divine. 

Her eyes were still beautiful, but subdued and full of a great 
wrong. What that wrong was became apparent in the cours 
of time. Dolly had to live with Mat and, unhappily, not as 
his wife. Next harvest there was a child wrapped in a red shaw] 
with her in the field, placed under the shocks while she 
worked. Her brother Bill talked and threatened—of what 
avail wasit? The law gave no redress, and among men in 
these things, force is master still. There were none who could 
meet big Mat in fight. 

Something seemed to burn in Mat like fire. Now he worked, 
and now he drank, but the drink which would have killed another 
didhim noinjury. He grew and flourished upon if, more bone, more 
muscle, more of the savage nature of original man. But there 
was something within on fire. Was he not satisfied even yet ? 
Did he arrogate yet further prerogatives of kings ?—prerogatives 
which even kings claim no longer. One day, while in drink, his 
heavy fist descended—he forgot his might; he did not check it, 
like Ulysses in the battle with Irus—and Dolly fell. 

When they lifted her, one eye was gone. 





It was utterly put out, organically destroyed ;no skill,no money, 
no living care could restore it. The soft, brown velvet, the laugh, 
the tear gone for ever. The divine eye was broken—battered as a 
stone might be. The exquisite structure which reflected the 
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trees and flowers, and took to itself the colour of the summer sky, 
was shapeless. 

In the second year, Mr. Andrew came down, and one day met 
her in the village. He did not know her. The stoop, the dress 
which clothed, but responded to no curve, the sunken breast, and 
the sightless eye, how should he recognise these? This ragged, 
plain, this ugly, repellent creature—he did not - yw her. She 
spoke; Mr. “Andrew hastily fumbled in his poe! fetched out 
half-a-crown, gave it, and passed on quickly. five i fortunate that 
he had not entangled himself ! 

Meantime, Mat drank and worked harder than ever, and 
became more morose, so that no one dared cross him, yet as a 
worker he was trusted by the farmer. Whatever it was, the fire 
in him burned deeper and to the very quick. The poppies came 
and went once more, the harvest-moon rose yellow and ruddy, all 
the joy of the year proceeded, but Dolly was like a violet over 
which a waggon- -wheel had rolled. The thorn had gone deep into 
her bosom. 


I1.—RuraL DYNAMITE. 


In the cold North men eat bread of fif-bark; in our own fields 
the mouse, if pressed for food in winter, will gnaw the bark of 
sapling trees. Frost sharpens the teeth like a file, and hunger 
is keener than frost. If any one used to more fertile scene: 
had walked across the barren meads Mr. Roberts rented as the 
summer declined, he would have said that a living could only be 
gained from them as the mouse gains it in a By sharp 
set nibbling and paring; by the keenest frost-bitten meanness of 
living; by scraping a little bit here, and saving another trifle 
yonder, a farmer might possibly get through the year. At the 
end of each year he would be rather worse off than before, 
descending a step annually. He must nibble like a frost-driven 
mouse to merely exist. So poor was the soil, that the clay came 
to the surface, and in wet weather a slip of the foot exposed it— 
the heel cut through the veneer of turf into the cold, dead, 
moist clay. Nothing grew but rushes. Every time a_ horse 
moved over the marshy land his hoof left deep holes which 
never again fiiled up, but remained the year through, now 
puddles, full of rain water, and now dry holes. The rain made the 
ground a swamp; the sun cracked it as it does paint. Who 
could pay rent for such a place ?—for rushes, flags and water. 

Yet it was said, with whisper and nod, that the tenant, Mr. 


Roberts, was a warm man as warm men go after several years of 


bad seasons, falling prices, and troubles of all kinds. For one 
thing, he hopped, and it is noted among country folk, that, if a 
man hops, he generally accumulatesmoney. Mr. Rol verts hopped, 
or rather dragged his legs from rheumatics contracted in thirty 
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vears hardest of hard labour on that thankless farm. Never did 
any man labour so continually as he, from the earliest winter dawn 
when the blackbird, with puffed feathers, still tried to slumber 
in the thornbush, but could not for cold, on till the latest sum- 
mer eve, after the white barn owl had passed round the fir copse. 
Both with his hands, and with his eyes, now working, now 
watching, the man ceased not, and such was his dogged perti- 
nacity that, like the mouse, he won a living. He did more, hi 
saved. At what price? At the price of a fireless life: I mean 
without cheer, by denial of everything which renders human life 
superior to that of the rabbit in his burrow. No wife, no 
children, no niece, or any woman to see to his comforts; no com- 
fort and no pleasure; a bare house and rheumatism. Bill, his 
principal labourer, Dolly’s brother, slept with him in the same 
bed, master and man, custom common in old times, long since 
generally disused. 

Yet Mr. Roberts was not without some humanism, if such a 


word may be used; certainly he never gave away a penny, but as 
certainly he cheated no man. He was upright in conduct, and 
not unpleasant in manner. He could not have been utterly 
crabbed for this one labourer, Bill, to stay with him five-and-twenty 


years. This was the six-and-twent ieth year they had dwelt there 
together in the gaunt, grey, lonely house, with woods around 
them, isolated from the world, and without a hearth. A heart! 
is no hearth unless a woman sit by it. This six-and-twentieth 
year, the season then just ended, had been the worst of the series; 
rain had spoiled the hay, increased the payment of wages by 
lengthening the time of hay-making; ruin, he declared, stared 
him in the face ; he supposed at last he must leave the tenancy. 
And now the harvest was done, the ricks thatched with flags from 
the marsh (to save straw), the partridges were dispersed, the 
sportsmen having broken up the coveys, the black swifts had 
departed—they built every year in the grey stone slates on 
lonely house—and nothing was left to be done but to tend 
cattle morning and evening, to reflect on losses, and to talk cease- 
essly of the new terror which hung over the whole district. 

It was rick-burning. Probably, gentlemen in London, who, “ sit 
at home at ease,” imagine rick-burning a thing of the past, im- 
possible since insurance robbed the incendiary of his sting, 
unheard of and extinct. Nothing of the kind. That it is not 
general is true, still to this day it breaks out in places, and rages 
with vehemence, placing the country side under a reign of terror. 
The thing seems inexplicable, but it is a fact; the burning of 
ricks and farm sheds every now and then, in certain localities, 
reaches the dimensions of a public disaster. 

One night from the garret window, Mr. Roberts, and Bill, his 
man, counted five fires visible at once. One was in full sight, not 
a mile distant, two behind the wood, above which rose the red 
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glow, the other two dimly illumined the horizon on the left like a 
rising moon. While they watched in the dark garret the rats 
scampered behind them, and a white barn owl floated silently by. 
They counted up fourteen fires that had taken place since the 
beginning of the month, and now there were five together. Mr. 
Roberts did not sleep that night. Being so near the woods and 
preserves it was part of the understanding that he should not 
keep a gun—he took a stout staff, and went out to his hayricks, 
and there stayed till daylight. By ten o’clock he was trudging 
into the town; his mind had been half-crazed with anxiety for his 
ricks, he was not insured, he had never insured, just to save the 
few shillings it cost, such was the nibbling by which he lived. He 
had struggled hard and kept the secret to himself—of the non- 
insurance——he foresaw that if known he should immediately 
suffer. But at the town the insurance agent demurred to issue a 
policy. The losses had been so heavy, there was no knowi ing how 
much farther the loss might extend, for not the slightest trace 
of the incendiary had yet been discovered, notwithstanding the 
reward offered, and this was a new policy. Had it been to add to 
an old one, had Mr. Roberts insured in previous years, it would 
have been different. He could not do it on his own responsibility 
he must communicate with the head office ; most likely they wadks 
do it, but he must have their authority. By return of post he 
should know. Mr. Roberts trudged home again, with the misery 
of two more nights confronting him ; two more nights of exposure 
to the chance of utter ruin. If those ricks w ere burned, the 

savings—the nibblings of his life—were gone. This intense, 
frost-bitten economy, ‘by which alone he had been able to prosper, 
now threatened to overwhelm him with destruction. 

There is nothing that burns so resolutely as.a hay-rick; nothing 
that catches fire so easily. Children are playing with matches; 
one holds the ignited match till it scorches the fingers, and then 
drops it. The expiring flame touches three blades of dry grass, of 
hay fallen from the rick, these flare immediately ; the flame runs 
along like a train of gunpowder, rushes up the side of the rick, 
singeing it as a horse’s coat is singed, takes the straw of the thatch 
which blackens into a hole, cuts its way through, the draught lifts 
it up the slope of the thatch, and in five minutes the rick is on fire 
irrecoverably. Unless beaten out at the first start, it is certain to 
goon. A spark from a pipe, dropped from the mouth of a sleep- 
ing man, will do it. Once well alight, and the engines may come 
at full speed, one five miles, one eight, two ten ; the ‘y may pump 
the pond dry, and lay hose to the distant brook—it is in vain. The 
spread of the flames may be arrested, but not all the water that 
‘an be thrown will put out the rick. The outside of the rick 
where the water strikes it turns black, and dense smoke arises, 
but the inside core continues to burn till the last piece is charred. 
All that can be done is to hastily cut away that side of the rick— 
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if any remains—yet untouche d, and carry it bodily away. A hay- 
rick will burn for hours, one huge mass of conce ntrated, glowing, 


solid fire, 1 not much Hame, but glowing coals, SO that the farme) 
may fully understand, may watch and study and fully comprehend 
the extent of his loss. It burns itself from a square to a dome, 
and the red dome grows ‘gradually smaller till its lowest laye 

of ashes strews the g ound. It burns itself as it were in blocks; 
the rick was really homo — ; it looks while aglow as if it 
had been constructed of large bricks, or blocks of hay. These now 
blackened blocks dry and ps ae one by one till the dome 
sinks. Under foot the earth is heated, so intense is the fire; no 
one can approach, even on the windward side, within a pole’s 
leneth. A widening stream-of dense white smoke flows away up 

wards, flecked with great sparks, blackening the elms, and carrying 
flakes of burning hay over outhouses, sheds, and farmsteads. Thus 
from the clouds, as it seems, drops further destruction. Nothing 
in the line of the wind is safe. Fine impalpable ashes drift and 
fall like rain half a mile away. Sometimes they remain suspended 
in the air for hours, and come down presently when the fire is out, 
like voleanic dust drifting from the crater. This dust lies soft 
and silky on the hand. By the burning rick, the air rushing t 
the furnace roars aloud, coming so qe as to be cold ;. on on 

side intense heat, on the other cold wind. The pump, pump, 
swing, swing of the manual engines; the quick, short pant of the 
steam fire-engine; the stream and hiss of the water; shouts and 
answers; gleaming brass helmets; frightened birds; crowds of whit: 
faces, whose frames are in shadow; a red glow on the black, wet 


mud of the empty pond; rosy light on the walls of the homestead, 
crossed with vast magnified shadows; windows glistening; men 


dragging sail-like tarpaulins and rick-cloths to cover the sheds ; 
constables upright and quiet, but watchful, standing at intervals 
to keep order; if by day, the strangest mixture of sorrowing calm 
and heated anxiety, the smoke bluish, the floating flakes visibl 


as black specks, th: fide tawny, pigeons fluttering round, cows 
grazing in idol-like indifference to human fears. 4 Ultimately, 
rows of flattened and roughly circular layers of blackened ashes, 
whose traces remain for months A 

This is dynamite in the h: anda of the village ruffian. 

This hay, or wheat, or barley, not only represents money; it 
represents the work of an entire year, the sunshine of a whol 
summer ; it is the outcome of man’s thought and patient labour, 
and it is ‘tle food of the helpless cattle. Besides the hay, there 
often go with it buildings, implements, waggons, and occasionally 
horses are suffocated. Once now and then the farmstead goes. 

Now, has not the farmer, even if covered by insurance, reason 
ood te dread this horrible incendiarism ? It is a blow at his 
moral existence as well as at his pecuniary interests. Hardened 
indeed must be that heart that could look at the old familiar 
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scene, blackened, fire-spilt, trodden, and blotted, without an in- 
ward desolation. Boxes and barrels of merchandise in warehouses 
van be replaced, but money does not replace the growth of natur 

Hence the brutality of it—the blow at a man’s heart. His ve 
his wheat, his cattle, are to a farmer part of his life; coin will 
not replace t them. Nor does the incendiary care if the man him- 
self, his house, home, and all perish at the same time. It is dyna- 
mite in despite of insurance. It has occurred to me that perhaps 
the new system of silos—burying the grass when cut at once in 
its green state, in artificial caves—may much reduce the risk of fire 
if it comes into general use. 

These fire invasions almost always come in the form of an 
epidemic, not one but three, five, ten, fifteen fires follow in quick 
succession. Sometimes they last through an entire winter, though 
often known to take place in summer, directly after harvest. 

Rarely does detection happen; to this day half these incen- 
diary fires are never followed by punishment. Yet it is not = <4 
they generally occur within a certain radius; they are all within 
six, or seven, or eight miles, being about the distance that a man 
or two bent on evil could compass in the night time. But it is not 
always night; numerous fires are starte d in broad daylight 
Stress of winter weather, little food, and clothing, and less fuel 
at home have been put forward as ain of a chill desperation, 
ending in crime. On the contrary, these fires frequently occur 
when labourers’ pockets are full, just after they have received 
their harvest wages. Bread is not at famine prices; hard masters 
are not specially selected for the gratification of spite; good 
masters suffer equally. What then is the cause ? 

There is none but that bitter, bitter feeling which I venture to 
call the dynamite disposition, and which is found in eve ry part of 
the civilised world; in Germany, Italy, France, and our own 
mildly-ruled England. A brooding, morose, concentrated hatred 
of those who possess any kind of substance or comfort; landlord, 





farmer, everyone. An unsparing vendetta, a merciless shark- 


like thirst of destructive vengeance; a monomania of battering, 
smashing, crushing, such as seizes the Lancashire weaver, who kicks 
his woman’s brains out without any special reason for dislike, 
mingled with and made more terrible by this unchangeable 
hostility to property and those who own it. No creed, no high 
moral hopes of the rights of man and social regeneration, no true 
sans culottism even, nothing at all but set- teeth and inflated 
nostrils; blow up, burn, smash, annihilate! A disposition or 
character which is not imaginary but a fact, as proved abundantly 
by the placing of rails and iron chairs on lines to upset trains, by 
the dynamite explosions at Government offices, and even at news- 
paper offices, the sending of letters filled with explosives, firing dyna- 
mite in trout streams just to destroy the harmless fish; a character 
which in the country has hitherto manifested itself in the burn- 
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ing of ricks and farm buildings. Science is always putting fresh 
power into the hands of this class. In cities they have partly 
awakened to the power of knowledge; in the country they sti 
use the match. If anyone thinks that there is no danger in Eng 
land because there are no deep-seated causes of discontent, such as 
foreign rule, oppressive enactments, or conscription, I can assui 
him that he is wofully mistaken. This class needs no cause 
all, prosperity cam allay its hatred, and adversity does n 
weaken it. It is certainly unwise to the last degree to provok 
this demon, to control which as yet no means have been found 
You cannot arrest the invisible ; you cannot pour Martini-Hem 
bullets into a phantom. How are you going to capture peop! 
who blow themselves into atoms in order to shatter the frame of 
Czar ? 

In its dealings with the lower class this generation is certain! 
far from wise. Ni was the distinction so sharp between t! 
poor—the sullen poor who stand scornful and desperate at th 
street corners— and the well-to-do. The contrast now extends 1 
everyone who can aftord a black coat. It is not confined to tl! 
millionaire. The contrast is with every black coat. Those w] 
only see the drawing-room side of society, those who move, to 
in the well-oiled atmosphere of commercial offices, are quit 
ignorant of the savage animosity which watches them to and fi 
the office, or the drawing-room from the street corner. Questio1 
it is if any medieval soldiery bursting abroad in Sinigaglia wer 
so brutal as is the street rough, that blot and hideous product of 
modern civilisation. How easy it is to point to the sobriety and 
the good sense of the working class and smile in assumed con 
placency! What have the sober mass of the working class to d 
with it? No more than you or I, or the Rothschilds, or dukes o 
blood royal. There the thing is, and it requires no great sagacit 
to see, that the present mode of dealing with it is a failure and 
likely to be worse. If you have gunpowder, you should not put it 
under hydraulic pressure. You should not stir it up and hold 
matches to it to see if it is there. That is what prosecutions and 
imprisonments on charges of atheism and so on do. It is stirring 
up the powder and trying it with a match. Nor should you put 
it under hydraulic pressure, which is now being done all ove 
the country, under the new laws which force every wretch who 
enters a workhouse for a night’s shelter to stay there two nights; 
under the cold-blooded cruelty which, in the guise of science, 
takes the miserable quarter of a pint of ale from the lips of th 
palsied and decrepit inmates; which puts the imbecile—even 


the guiltless imbecile—on what is practically bread and water. 


Words fail me to express the cruelty and inhumanity of this 
crazed legislation. Sometimes we see a complacent paragraph i 
the papers, penned by an official doubtless, congratulating th 


public that the number relieved under the new regulations has 
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dropped from say 600 to 150. And what, oh blindest of the blind, 
do you imagine has become of the remaining 450? Has your 
precious folly extinguished them? Are they dead? No, indeed. 
All over the country, hydraulic pressure, in the name of science, 
progress, temperance, and similar perverted things, is being put 
on the gunpowder—on the dynamite, if you like—of society. 
Every now and then some individual member of the Army of 
Wretches turns and becomes the Devil of modern civilisation. 
Modern civilisation has put out the spiritual Devil and produced 
the Demon of Dynamite. Let me raise a voice, in pleading 
for more humane treatment of the poor—the only way believe 
me by which society can narrow down and confine the opera- 
tions of this new Devil. A human being is not a dog, yet is 
treated worse thanadog. Force these human dogs to learn to read 
with empty stomachs—stomachs craving for a piece of bread whil 
education is crammed into them. In manhood, if unfortunate, set 
them to break stones. If imbecility supervene give them bread and 
water. In helpless age give them the cup of cold water. This is 
the way to breed dynamite. And then at the other end of the 
scale let your Thames Embankment Boulevard be the domain 
of the street rough; let your Islington streets be swept by 
bands of brutes; let the well dressed be afraid to venture any- 
where unless in the glare of gas and electric light! Manufacture 
it in one district, and give it free scope and play in another. Yet 
never was there an age in which the mass of society, from the titled 
to the cottager, was so full of real and true humanity, so ready to 
start forward to help, so imbued with the highest sentiments. 
The wrong is done in official circles. No steel-clad baron of 
Norman days, no ruthless red-stockinged cardinal, with the Bastille 
in one hand and the tumbril in the other, ever ruled with so total 
an absence of Heart as the modern “ offici ul,” the Tyr: lode of the 
nineteenth century ; whose rods are hobbies in the name of 
science miscalled, in the name of temperance perverted, in the 
name of progress backwards, in the name of education without 
food. It is time that the common-sense of society at large rose 
in revolution against it. Meantime dynamite. 
This is a long digression: suppose while you have been reading 
it that Mr. Roberts has passed one of the two terrible nights, 
his faithful Bill at one end of the rickyard and himself at the 
other. The second night they took up their positions in the same 
manner as soon as it was dark. There was no moon, and the sky 
jas overcast with those stationary clouds which often precede a 
great storm, so that the darkness was marked, and after they had 
parted a step or two they lost sight of each other. Worn with 
long wakefulness, and hard labour during the day, they both 
dropped asleep at their posts. .Mr. Roberts awoke from the déad 
vacancy of sleep to the sensation of a flash of light crossing his 
eyelids, and to catch a glimpse of a man’s neck with a red necktie 
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THE FIELD-PLAY. 
illuminated by flame like a Rembrandt head in the centre of 
shadow. He leaped fo rw wd literally yelling—the incendiary he 
wholly forgot—his rick! his rick! He beat the side of the rick 
with his stick, and as it had but just caught he beat the flam« 
out. Then he Beamod senseless on the ground, Bill, awakened 
by Roberts’ awful yell or shriek of excitement, started to his feet, 
heard a man rushing by in the darkness, and hurled his heavy stick 
in tht direction. By the thud which followed and a curse, he knew 
it had hit the object, but not with sufficient force to bring thi 
scoundrel down. The fellow escaped; Bill went to his master and 
lifted him up; how he got Rober ts home he did not know, but it 


was hours before Roberts could speak. Towards sunrise he recovered, 
and would go immediately to assure himself that the ricks were 
sale. Then they found a man’s hat—bBill’s stick had knocked it 
off—and_ by that hat and the red necktie'the incendiary was 
brought to justice. The hat was big Mat’s ; he always wore a red 
necktie. 

Big Mat made no defence ; he was simply stolidly indifferent to 
the whole proceedings. ‘lhe only statement he made was that he 
had not fired four of the ricks, and he did not know who had dons 
so. Example is contagious ; some one had followed the dynamit: 
lead, detection never took place, but the fires ceased. Mat. of 
course, went for the longest period of penal servitude the law 
allotted. 

I should say that he did not himself know why he did it. Tha 
intense, brooding moroseness, that wormwood hatred, does not 
often understand itself. So much the more dangerous is it; n 


argument, no softening influence can reach it. 
Faithful Bill, who had served Mr. Roberts almost all his life, 


and who probably would have served him till the end, received a 
money reward from t insurance office for his share in detectin 
the incendiary. This reward ruined him—killed him. Golder 
sovereigns in his pock destroye | him. He went on the drink; 
he drank, and was enticed to di lrink, till in six weeks he died in th 


infirmary of the workhouse. 

Mat being in the convict prison, and Dolly near to anothe1 
confinement, she could not support herself; she was driven to the 
same workhouse in which her brother had but just died. Iam 


not sure, but believe that pseud » science, the Torturer of these ~ 

denied her the least dro op of alcohol during her travail. If it did 
permit one drop, then was the Torturer false to his creed. Dolly 
survived, but utterly | aha n, hollow-chested, a workhouse fixture. 


Still, so long as she could stand she had to wash in the laundry : 
weak as she was, they weakened her still farther with steam and 
heat, and labour. Washing is hard work for those who enjoy health 
and vigour. To a girl, broken in heart and body, it is a slow 
destroyer. Heat relaxes all the fibres ; Dolly’s required bracing. 
Steam will soften wood and enable the artificer to bend it to any 
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shape. Dolly’s chest became yet more hollow; her cheek bones 
prominent; she bent to the steam. This was the girl who had 
lingered in the lane to help the boy pick watercress, to gather a 
flower, to listen to a thrush, to bask in the sunshine. Open air 
and green fields were to her life itself. Heart miseries are 
always better borne in the open air. How just, how truly 
scientific, to shut her in a steaming wash-house ! 

The workhouse was situated in a lovely spot, on the lowest Slope 
of hills, hills covered afar with woods. Meads at hand, corn fields 
farther away, then green slopes over which broad cloud-shadows 
glided slowly. The larks sang in spring, in summer the wheat 
was golden, in autumn the distant woods were brown and red and 
yellow. Had you spent your youth in those fields, had your little 
drama of life been enacted in them, do you not think that you 
would like at least to gaze out at them from the windows of your 
prison? It was observed that the miserable wretches were always 
looking out of the windows in this direction. The windows on 
that side were accordingly built up and bricked in that they mi 
not look out. 
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EDWARD ETHERIDGE’S DIFFICULTY. 


MRS. RIDDELL. 


CHAPTER lL. 


ONE Sunday night Edward Etheridge walked down the road lead- 
ing from C rickle wood to London a very happy man. 

He had spent a long afternoon at Mr. Bolton’s “ little box,’ as 
that gentleman modestly styled a charming cottage ornée, luxu- 
riously and exquisitely ‘orated, where he resided, when he was 
not at “his place * at Jersey, or running about the Continent, 
or staying with some llionaire in the country, or re ally so 
oppressed with work h is obliged to remain in town night and 
day. 

He had bought 1 tle box for “a song” he said, and been 
** fortunate enough ” “pick up” also presumedly, for “ songs,” 
a few “ trifles,” whi * friends were kind enough to consider 
pretty. As for his parc 3, virtually they did not cost him a penny 
a year. In the way of his business he was compelled to keep 
horses, and if the groon ad no ground to see after they must of 
necessity be kic king the eels in the stables or else loafing round 
the nearest public hi lf their time. 


“My head man in Jersey,” he was wont to proceed, “is a capital 


fellow, understands hie. isiness thoroughly, and just keeps us 
bright and gay here with what otherwise must be thrown away. 
All these sort of things only require management, believe me. 
It costs as much to live wretchedly as to gather a few comforts 


around one. For myself, I really do not care where I live, or on 
what. <A chop, hot and well served, is, in my opinion, a dinner fit 
for an Empcror; and if rents were not so confoundedly high in 
the City I would as soon—indeed, rather—sleep in Birchin Lane as 
in Wimpole Street. But the world won’t let one indulge in simple 
tastes, and besides, oe now, | have another to consider—my 
little girl, Rosie. Ab! there she goes to feed her bantams—quite 
a chil d still. 3less her.” 

And so, with these and other modest terms of depreciation, 
Mr. Samuel Bolton praised himself and ex: alted his surroundings. 

“ What I like about Bolton, you know,” said one great man to 
another, “is, he is so sound. There is no flash about him, all 
genuine—plain, but good. Now, where do you wish to see better 
horses than his, or a neater turn out ; and yet how quiet, how un- 
obtrusive. Everything he has is just the same; thereis a genuine 
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EDWARD ETHERIDGE’S DIFFICULTY. 


ring about Bolton that gives one perfect confidence—no bounce- 
no humbug.” 

In all of which statements the listener concurred in perfect 
good faith, quite unconscious that in the length and breadth of 
the City, from Aldgate to Temple Bar, from Finsbury to Dowgate, 
no greater humbug lived and moved and had his being than 
Samuel Bolton—promoter, financier, and leader-of-the-British- 
public-by-the-nose for more years than it concerns this story to 
inquire. 

A man of Mr. Bolton’s profession cultivates many men; but as 
a rule, there are very few suitors for a daughter’s hand upon 
whom he j is likely to look favourably. 

Certainly, Edward Et heridge had not been a man upon whon 
he felt inclined to bestow encouragement. 

For various business reasons, it suited his purpose to cultivate 
the acquaintance of “that person; invite him to dinner, take a 
cup of coffee, smoke a cigar—that sort of thing, you know;” but 
when it came to Rosie singing for him—Rosie and he sauntering 
through the gardens—Rosie taking him with her when she fed 
those bantams, and Rosie wanting him to escort her when she 
rode Blue Bell round Edgware and Stanmore, or across Wormwood 
Scrubbs westward—Mr. Bolton shook his head. 

6s Rosie shall never marry a poor man, Etheridge,” he said, de- 
cidedly ; “so you had better give it up. No; I have nothing to 
say < against your family, or yourself, or your business, as a busi- 
ness, except that you can’t make much money in it. You come 
of a far better family, I believe, than Rosie does on either side; 
but. good blood is of no use unless it has wealth to back it. 
When a man speaks to me about his name, all I can answer is, 
‘What do discounters think of it on a bill?’ Of course, I am 
aware that is not the view taken by county people ; but then | 
am not one of the county people; and, for that matter, neithei 
are you, whatever you may have been once. We need not quarrel 
about the matter; in fact, 1 won’t quarrel; but you must not 
think of Rosie and don’t oblige me to take her awey to Jersey or 
elsewhere. It could do you no good, and would put me to a 
monstrous deal of inconvenience. Good-bye! God bless you! 
Good-bye!” and Mr. Bolton, then en route for the Continent, 
shook Mr. E theridge’s hand, and hurried away, “ having only ten 
minutes,” he stated, “in which to give final instructions to his 
head clerk, and get over to the station.” 

This was only six months before; and yet, without the con- 
versation being renewed, or the slightest verbal hint given, Mr. 
Etheridge understood that his prospective father-in-law’s views 
were changed or modified, and that matters were not looking so 
black as formerly for Rosie and himself. 

Pretty, fragile, useless little Rosie! What bliss to have to 
work for her, strive for her, struggle for her! In a short time he 
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would so far have conquered the difficulties that had beset his 
path that he should be able to ask Mr. Bolton’s consent to re- 
newing his suit. 

And he felt it would not be refused. No doubt Mr. Bolton. 
seeing his daughter's happiness was involved, and touched, per- 
haps, by the self-abnegation and modesty of her lover, had de- 
termined to relent, and allow his motherless and only child to 
marry the man of her choice. 

It had been.a happy afternoon. They dined early as was Mr. 
Bolton’s Sunday habit when at the cottage. Afterwards, while 
papa slept, Rosie and their guest wandered round the garden, and 
then to the bantams—and then, somehow, out into the lanes, 
and so to Child’s Hill, talking not lovers’ nonsense, indeed, for 
they were not permitted lovers yet, but sweet, dreamy, inconse- 
quent talk, like the notes a musician’s fingers run idly over before 
commencing the theme of which his mind is full. 

Then after a cup of tea they all went together to church. Mr. 
Bolton, who said, and truthfully, that “such things were not muc! 
in his way,” suggested the step, and even accompanying them, 
and Rosie and Mr. Etheridge looked over the same hymn book, 
and her voice—she had a pretty voice though not a strong one 
sounding in that sacred place strangely sweet in his ears; and 
there was something about dying in the hymn which for a moment 
made clergyman, and congregation, and Rosie, all grow dim befor: 
his eyes, and caused him to shudder as he thought how empty} 
and bare life would seem if Rosie were to die and be laid in th: 
still and lonely churchyard, outside where they were singing, 
never to come back again, never to flit a trim, dainty little figure, 
from house to garden, from garden to poultry yard, any more. 

Lover’s follies! lover’s phantasies—quite true, dear reader—but 
beautiful even if sometimes sad, to lovers at all events. 

Foolish! foolish! foolish! ay, tis the old, old story, always 
lovely to the actors, always silly to the beholders; and yet, silly 
though it be, there are a few on-lookers, one here one there, who 
would willingly relinquish all time has brought if only ther 
could be restored, even for an hour, that which time has taken. 

So under the starlight Edward Etheridge walked down the 
Cricklewood road a happy man. 

If great men in the City failed to comprehend Mr. Samuel Bolton’s 
little peculiarities, Edward Etheridge, who was but in a very 
small way, understood perfectly that unless the financier meant 
him eventually to marry his daughter he would never have invited 
him again to the cottage while Rosie was in it. 

What the precise reasons might be which influenced him Mr. 
Etheridge could not decide, but that the invitation had been 
given accidentally he never imagined. Besides, Mr. Bolton 
had gone out of his way to make himself agreeable. He had 
lengthened his sleep in the afternoon by settling to it directly his 
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764 EDWARD ETHERIDGE’S DIFFICULTY. 
guest declined more claret. He had only referred to the walk 
beyond the grounds lightly and cheerfully thus :— 

“ Well, young people, and where do you think you have been to 
all this time?” Whilst even when they came out of church he 
made a pretence of saying he saw a person he wished to speak 
to for lingering behind, only rejoining his daughter and Mr, 
Etheridge, in fact, when after ravery s slow saunter homeward, they 
stood by the gate of the cottage “ waiting for papa.” 

No; even had Mr. Bolton been of as e asy a temper as his speech 
and manner implied, these proceedings could scarcely have been 
considered the result of mere carelessness. 

“ He is willing Rosie should marry me,” decided Mr. Etheridge. 
A different man might have said, “ He is wishful Rosie should 
marry me.” 

Somehow, as they walked together through the lanes, the story 
of his life had escaped Edward Etheridge. It was not a story— 


5 
though in it nor disgrace, nor remorse had a place—he cared to 
dwell upon ; but accidentally he told his companion there had been 
a time when it would scarcely have seemed less strange to him to 
be assured he would commit some great crime than to know he 
must earn his own income for himself. 

“71 was brought up to expect a large property,” he explained. 
“Till I was eighteen I did nothing but amuse myself. From the 
time I could walk every one treated meas the future owner of 
Kingsmead. It was not thought necessary even to give me a 
profession. My uncle, indeed, who then had Kingsmead, warned 
my mother not to look upon any chances as too certain; but she, 
poor woman, thought that not even his own son could be more 
secure to succeed than I. Mr. Etheridge was seventy when he 
married for the first time. Iam thankful to say my mother was 
dead before she knew the castle she had built for me was all 
demolished.” 

“And was that how you lost your property?” asked Rosie, 
sympathetically. 

“T could not very well lose what I never had, and what I think 


now I never ought have expected; but I did lose my chance of 


Kingsmead. As your father says, it matters little in these days 
what a man may have been, for people only consider what he has; 
and so I rarely speak of those old idle days, I scarcely know why 
I did so now.” 

**] am glad you told me,” said Rosie, simply. “It must have 
been very bitter for you. And so that made you come to 
London.” 

“Yes; that is how I happened to come to London,” he 
answered. 

For a moment he thought of telling her the story of his 
struggles, his failures, his losses, his work in that mill, where 
men’s best energies are ground like wheat—ground cruelly, merci- 
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lessly, remorselessly; but, looking at her childish face, at her clear 
brow, “her fragile swaying figure, he be thought him how idle 3 
would be to attempt to make her unde rstand. 

« Could I before I commenced my business day have compre- 
hended the bleakness of the morning, the heat of the noon 
tide, the weariness of the afternoon; could I have believed in t! 
hopes deferred, in the recurring disappointments, the trouble, th 
toil, the anxiety, the failures which almost neutralised th 
benefits derived from success, the delays and procrastinatio — 
which rendered the chances that offered almost nugatory. Ce! ae 
ee [ could not, and why should [ perplex her ‘girli ish mind 
Dy elling her of disappointments and anxieties that now 

Revs of the past. After to-morrow I shall find it all plain 





sailing, I shall have leisure, and hope to work now I hav ¥ 
nothing to do save make a nest for my darling where never i: 
storm can reach her 
Dreams, young heart—more foolish, more idle than the lov 
tale softly whispered; and yet, as it is much to be pemmetsy 
happy even for an hour, still dream on through the watches of 
the night, unconscious that already the gale which shall Aabt, 
your goodly barqu ; muttering in the distance—already the 
cloud gathering whi shall beat down the flowers just openin 
into bes auty all le vel with the earth. 


No matter how happy the Sunday may have been, Black Monda 
succeeds to it. nck is if not true th: it the happier the first ie 
of the week may m the more distastef a — the grinding 
sordid, celeden world which reopens business doors and 
takes down its business shutters me nao to make itself other- 
wise generally intrusive and off nsive about nine a.m. on tl 
morning following our national weekly rest. 

The holiday is over, and school reopens. School, where thé 
punishments are so frequent, the prizes so few—where it is no‘ 
always he that works hardest who goes into a higher form—wher 
honesty sees duplicity outstrip it, and the patient industry o! 
years eclipsed by some dexterous piece of chicanery. 5 

For Edward Ethe vid lge, after his hay py holiday, Black Monday 
opened inauspiciously. he walked Londonwards along the a 
Cricklewood road he had ment: lly referred to a “ difficulty,” and 


the first letter he eage ay opene .d when he arrived at his office 
bore reference to it also. 


Thus it ran— 


66 _ 
My Dear Sir,—I have had much more trouble in finding funds 
to meet your acceptance now maturing than I anticipated. Now, 
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however, I think we may consider the matter settled. I am now 
just waiting to see the manager of the bank, who will, I doubt 
not, though it is past hours, arrange matters for me and advise 
the agents in London— with whom, by-the-way, your account is 
that the sum you require has been paid in to your credit here. 
« Regretting you should have needed assistance, 
“‘] remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ JOHN OLLEROYD. 


*¢P.S.—I have kept this open to the last moment before post 
time. The manager has not yet returned, and as the amount is 
not in cash he must approve before letter of advice is sent to 
London. I will manage it somehow for you on Monday morning 
and wire the result.—J. O.” 


Now this is what happens every day, and every hour, in each 
working day, to struggling men in London. If they are able 
meet their engagements at all it is always at the expense of an 
amount of time and thought and labour which outsiders might 
well consider incredible. Great houses can defer giving cheques, 
can tell creditors their “ accounts will be examined,” can defer 
payment upon pretence of some twopenny-halfpenny inaccuracy 
or forgetfulness of red-tapism, can feel confident bankers won't 
send back their acceptances even if the balance be thereby put 
altogether on the wrong side; but for the little traders, the small 
men, your pity, friends, if likewise your wonder that, while there 
are lands beyond the sea lacking tillers, lands which would repay 
all labour spent upon their culture, human beings should toil and 
moil—week in, week out—for a morsel of bread and dyspepsia, 
for the sake of the ot fortune which they seek as hopelessly 
as the man sought the pot of gold at the base of the rainbow arch, 
and scarcely believe to have been from first to last an illusion 
luring them on when the power of struggling is over and beggary 
at hand. | 


It was a great house which had upset Mr. Etheridge’s calcula- 


tions. The money was owing to him, had been owing for a long 


time; but the chief clerk, against whose decision there seemed 
no use in appealing, said,“ The firm made it a rule not to pay 
until they received notice from abroad that the goods had arrived 
safely.” 

Asked when the notice might be expected to arrive, raised his 
eyebrows, and said, “that was quite uncertain, might any day, 
might not for weeks.” 

Asked if the firm would accept, say at six months, which would 
allow ample time for the goods to reach and be realised, shook 
his head, and said, “ The firm never accepted.” 

Asked if the Gres would give a cheque, say for half the amount, 
smiled contemptuously, and observed that, “‘ The firm never gave 
a cheque for part of an account. The affair must g0 through the 
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regular course. When the firm heard from its correspondents Mr. 
Etheridge would at once rece a communication, and if every- 
thing were found to be correct, and he called on any pay day after 
receipt of the firm’s letter, he would find his cheque waiting for 
him.” 

‘ And what is:your pay day ?” asked Mr. Etheridge. 


‘“ The last Friday in — month.’ 

“So that if I received a letter from you, say on the last Satur- 
day in the month, | s aan have to wait four weeks more for my 
money ?” 

With a shrug of s shoulders, and a deprecating outward 
gesture of his hands, the chief clerk said, “Just so;” whereupon 


Mr. Etheridge—but no, I will not repeat what Mr. Etheridge 
said. 


It was natural, but naughty; and, though a. good deal of that 
sort of thing goes on in the City, as in the country, there exists 
no special necessity | putting such extremely vigorous Saxon 
into print. 

There is an old saying as to the inadvisability of putting all 
one’s eggs in a single basket. 

Almost all Mr. kK eridge’s available eggs, in the shape ol 
capital, were locked up at the moment, in one basket, with the 
firm, and the chief clerk held the key. 

As he was determined no one should get at the eggs till that 
" — routine upon which the firm based its system ” had been 

one through, the creditor had to leave without his money. 

” Most t unquestionably the great house was in the wrong, as any 
judge would soon have demonstrated, and all connected ‘with j 
but then pigmies cannot war against giants—the weak against 
the strong—those who reckon their “ turnings over” by hundreds, 
and those who, in a single stroke of their pen, deal with millions. 


The firm would not have waited for any “regular routine ’ of Mr. 
Ktheridge’s, but Mr. Etheridge was compelled to wait the will and 
pleasure of the firm; and, utterly thrown out in all his arrange- 
ments, he had to ask a manufacturer in the country with whom 
he did business to renew an acceptance he had given him three 
months previously. | 

It was for a large amount, and the other had paid it away. 

“1 cannot get it back,” he wrote; “ but, as it would not suit me 
at all to have it returned on my hands, I must help you to meet 
it. How much can you do?” 

Very truthfully, Mr. Etheridge answered that he could do 
next to nothing. He told Mr, Olleroyd about the order, and the 
hrm, and the chief clerk, and at length Mr. Olleroyd agreed to 
“see him through it.” 

Of the difficulties which that gentleman encountered in his 
searches after money, this story need not speak. 


As he said, the affair had not proved easy, and he was, perhaps, 
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a little irritable and somewhat out of temper when he dispatched 
the letter with which Black Monday opened for Mr. Etheridge. 

After all waiting three hours for any one, more particularly 
“one” on whose will and pleasure it depends whether money shal! 
or shall not be placed to a man’s credit, is not soothing to the 
nervous system ; and Mr. Olleroyd on that particular Saturda 
night previous to Mr. Etheridge’s visit tot ‘ricklewood undoubtedly 
was “ put out.” 

With Monday, however, came an evident improvement, for two 
hours after he reached his office this telegram was handed to Mr. 
Etheridge. 


“From Olleroyd, Hisdon. 
“To Mr. Etheridge, 147, Martin’s Lane, 
‘* Cannon Street, London. 
‘“ Arranged satisfactorily. Manager troublesome, but finally 
consented to telegraph to London. You will find amount to yow 
credit at Bank.” 


Mr. Etheridge read this twice over, then he drew a long br 
as one who has been running a race and stops at length for a 
minute’s rest. 

He had felt quite certain, always quite certain, that for his own 
credit’s sake Mr. Olleroyd would help him to the fullest extent 
but still, as I have before indicated, the delays and impediments, 
and procrastinations of business take a great deal out of a man, 
and Mr. Edward Etheridge felt a great deal had been taken out of 
him. 

After writing a few words of thankful acknowledgment, he ] 
on his hat and went round to the bank, where he asked to se » the 
manager, who without waiting to hear his business said: 

“ Good morning, Mr. Etheridge. Acceptance of yours presented 
here this morning. Suppose you have come round about it.” 

“Yes ; I came to inquire if you had received a telegram from 
the Royal Bank, Hisdon, concerning money paid in to my credit 
there.” 

“No; if there had been we should have received advice in 
regular course, not by telegram.” 

“Tt was only paid in this morning.” 

‘Then we shall hear to-morrow morning.” 

“You will certainly hear to-day.” 

“We never telegraph.” 

“Pardon me. The manager has promised to telegraph.” 

“ Most irregular proceeding—not to be tolerated. ‘Tom, Dick, 
and Harry me | be sending telegrams to us from all over the 
country—money paid into Harry’s account, and so forth.” 

Mr. Etheridge tried to laugh at the great man’s wit. Those 
whose authority is highest and briefest like the sound of their 
own mots best. 
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“As a jest that is very good,” he said: “but we all knoy 
bankers are not to be hoodwinked so easily. Of course th 
Royal telegraphs to you sometime s, and equally, of course, you 
have knowledge of some cipher in order to preclude the possibility 
of fraud.” 

Instantly the manager stiffened. Mr. Etheridge’s had alwa: 
been a very poor account, so poor that it was really impertinent « 
him to speak freely in the presence chamber. 

“T have had no telegram from Hisdon,” he said, “ and I mus 
decline to discuss details which concern exclusively us. I ma 
add that I do not consider it likely there will be a telegram.” 

‘“‘T shall look in again in an hour’s time at any rate,” observed 
Mr. Etheridge, still unabashed, and the manager answered, “ Very 
well.” 


Then began the old performance over again. At the expiratio1 
of an hour the manager was out. The sub knew nothing about 
the matter. Mr. Etheridge had better call in after luncheon. 
When Mr. Etheridge did so the manager had been in, bu 
went off to the West a hurry. No one had heard anything of , 
telegram, and most certainly nothing had been placed to M ‘ 
Ethe ridge’s credit ; and so matters went on until Mr. Etheri ge 
unspoken question began to be negatived by a mere shake of t 
head. The business day was well-nigh over, and still the manag: 
remained absent. 
At length, just upon four o’clock, the great man returned. 4 
‘“T have not heard sathina of ‘a te legram,” he said, “but |] iy 
will inquire. Jones (the clerk who appeared in answer to his 
summons), ascertain if there has been a message from the Roy 
Bank at Hisdon to-day. Won’t you sit down, Mr. Etheridge. 
Mr. Etheridge sat down. In the course of his gn care 
he had passed man mauvais quart Pheure in the manager’ 
room; but he never underwent such sickening suspense. as tl 
while Jones was absent, and Mr. Philbrook engaged in turnin 
over various papers that lay crowding his table. 
After a time Jones returned, and, s saying no trace could be dis- 
covered of any telegram, laid a slip on which was some writing 


under the eyes of ie S$ principal. 

Mr. Ether idge rose. 

“Did you say there was no message ?” he asked the clerk; an 
even to his own ears his voice sounded strange and cory € 
he put the question. 

“ None,” said Mr. Philbrook, answering for him; “ but this bil 
has been again presented. It is for a very large amount.” 

“Yes; but have you looked—are you sure there has been n: 
telegram from Hisdon ?” and, in his despair, he again addressed 
the subordinate instead of the chief. 

“ I told you, sir, there was no advice of any kind,” said Mr. 
Philbrook ; “and now pray give me your attention for a moment. 
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What are you going todoabout this?” and with his august hand 
he struck the slip of paper on which were traced particulars of 
that unlucky acceptance. 

“‘T shall meet it with the money which has been paid in to my 
credit at Hisdon.” 

“There has been no money paid into your credit at Hisdon, 
sir.” 

Mr. Etheridge’s face flushed. Time was when had any man 
contradicted him so flatly, so rudely, and so insolently he would 
have knocked him down ; ‘but a few years in the City, a few years 
experience of employers, of great firms, of fidgety customers, of 
impatient creditors, of dilatory debtors, of small men wielding 
great authority, of managers, of directors, of discounters, has a 
tendency to cool the blood, and, though the old Adam was not 
dead in Edward Etheridge, still, in had learnt something of that 
patient subservience which is at once the necessity and the curse 
of traders who are struggling to make their way. 

“If money has been paid into your credit at Hisdon why have 
we not been advised of it ?” continued Mr. Philbrook. 

‘That Iam really unable to tell you. I wish I could. All I 
know is that in a letter received from my correspondent this morn- 
ing he said the money would be placed to my credit; and, in a 
tel egram sent off at half-past ten, he said it had been placed to my 
credit.” 

“Have you got them about you ?” 

“| beg your pardon. I do not quite—— 

“Are you turning idiot? That letter and telegram,” said Mr. 
Philbrook, in a tone as if he were addressing someone deaf or very 
far distant. 

Perhaps he was not altogether wrong. Mr. Etheridge’s wits 
did not at that moment seem to be particul: irly close at hand. 

“No,” he answered, referring to Mr. Olleroyd’s ; communica- 
tions rather than the state of his own mind, “they are at the 
office.” 

‘Go and fetch them.” 

For once Mr. Etheridge’s business faculty played him false. He 
thought Mr. Philbrook meant if he saw everything was right to 
allow him to overdraw, but he never was more mistaken. 

In the very wantonness of power, in a spirit of the idlest, and 
most mechanical curiosity that gentleman desired to know the ins 
and outs of Mr. Etheridge’saffairs. He had never been able quite 
to understand that individual, either the man himself or his affairs, 
and though he did not care whether ever or never the money were 
forthcoming, still he thought it as well to make himself as much 
au fait with the transaction as possible. 

* Who is this Olleroyd ?” he asked, as he ran his eyes over the 
correspondence. 

Mr. Etheridge told him. 
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‘For what consideration did you give him your acceptance ?” 

Mr. Etheridge told him that also. 

‘Have you sent him down a final acceptance ?'” 

Mr. Etheridge said he had not. 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Quite sure; ” and the angry colour again mounted: to his 
temples. 

“Well,” asked Mr. Philbrook, “what are you going todo? | 
have sent back the bill.” 

“ What do you think I had better do?” 

“ Bring me the money and I will send round for it.” 

“T cannot get the money, I have been depending on this account 
from Hisdon.” 

“Then of course the thing must take its course.” 

“Will you let me overdraw the amount ; I am perfectly certain 
you will have advice from The Royal in the morning.” 

“And I am perfectly certain The Royal has refused to plac 
the amount to your credit ; you see you are both evidently need 
men.” 

** Qlleroyd is not.” 

“Then why did he not send you up the cash ?” 

There was a pause. 

“Will you tele 

 T will not.” 

*¢ Will you tell me why ?” 

“I do not see that I am bound to give you my reasons ; but t 
put the case in a nutshell, I am not inclined to be made a foo! 
of,” 

‘“‘ You imagine I have been trying to fool you? ” 

“Well, to be perfectly candid, yes, I do.” 

“Then, to be perfectly candid also, I do not wonder at you 
being suspicious,” said Mr. Etheridge, rising and taking his hat. 
‘The man who could be taken in to the tune of one hundred an 
hity thousand by such a self-evident swindler as Cossett has a right 
to be careful and cautious for ever after, even in his dealings wit! 
honest people.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” 

“What I say: no more, no less. 

“Mr. Etheridge, I have had quite enough of your insolence 
and—and—your independence. I am here to look after the interests 
of the shareholders-———” 

* That is quite true; but you did not look after them whe: 
Cossett was ad 

** And not to submit to the intolerable impertinence of a fellow 
whose account s 

: “ As I remarked, if after that experience, you did not err on th: 
side of over-caution it would be strange indeed.” 
Although the conversation had arrived at a point when 


hh to Hisdon ?” asked Mr. Etheridge. 
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resembled a catch, the tones of both performers were quiet if not 
polite. Suddenly, however, Mr. Philbrook broke out : 

“1 said, sir, I was here to look after the interests of the share- 
holders; but no board of directors could expect me to put up with 


the insolence of a fellow who has never had a couple of hundred 





to his credit for a week since he opened hisaccount. Here, Jones! i 
Jones ! I 
“Yes, sir!” 
“Have Mr. Etheridge’s account balanced at once. He is going 
to close it.” | 
Edward Etheridge took one step forward over the carpet, with | 
set teeth and clenched fist, meaning simply to knock the ail : 
down. 
Then he thought better of it (God help us! how many there 
are in the City who every day and hour are compelled to think 
better about resenting taunts their poverty has induced ); and, 
turning on his heel without a word of leavetaking, he left the 
manager’s room, and, walking over the bank, waited with such 
patience as a desperate man might for his account to be made up 
and closed. 
And still the promised telegram never arrived, and the bill w 
! sent back ; and a man—the same man who had been so happy th 
| previous night—paced homeward to his lodgings, wretched and 
perplexed. 
He had te ‘legraphed to Mr. Olleroyd, and received no answer. : 
He telegraphed again, entreating an expl. mation by post ; and : 


then, feeling nothing more was to be done in the ¢ ity that night, 
locked up and went home. 

Next morning, among the letters lying on Mr. Philbrook’s table 
when he got to business, was one from the Royal Bank, Hisdon, 
stating t that on the previous day they had advised, by telegraph, 
the amount mentioned by Mr. Etheridge. 

With another day had come wisdom, and Mr. Philbrook was 
not quite satisfied as to the prudence of gratuitously making an 
enemy even of so insignificant a fellow as Etheridge. 

‘“‘ At all events, he does not seem to have been misleading me,” 
considered the manager; “and perhaps I was hasty. That affair 
of Bellington’s had put me out confoundedly ; and then, he was 
aggravating. By-the-bye, how did he know all about Cossett 
matter? Jones! Is Dettel in?” 

+7, sit.” 

“Tell him to go to Mr. Etheridge’s office, and ask him to step q 
round.” 

When, half an hour later, Mr. Philbrook inquired if Dettel had 
returned, the answer was, 

“Yes, sir; but Mr. Etheridge left his office at ten o’clock to 
catch the express for Hisdon.” 
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CHAPTER III. 





“T waANT to speak to you. I am laid up with gout. Can yo 
come here this evening. Dinner at seven.—S.B.” 

This note was waiting Mr. Etheridge’s return to his office on 
evening, some ten days after his visit to Hisdon; and, though 
all the “world, for him, had changed since he had walked down t! 
Cricklewood road, 1 | iPPY still, judge if the man with whon 
things had gone so adversely one be likely to hesitate ab 
accepting the invitation. 


Dinner at seven he could not manage, but coffee to follow w 
just within his grasp; so he hurried home to his lodgings 
changed his dress, and proceeded to Mr. Bolton’s little box. 


<W ell, you must be very much in earnest,” was the spe 
with which that gentleman greeted him. “Come along. Y 
shall have your coffee, and Rosie, presently ; but just now, | 
claret want two words with you.” And Mr. Bolton, with no sis 
of gout about him, wrung Mr. E a ridge’s hand, and closed 


door of the dining-room upon the r téte-a-téte. 
“Will you smoke ? ” asked Mr. Bolton ; and, his guest agre: 





ing, both men lit cigars. 

“T am glad to see you are so much better,” said Mr. Etheridg 
as a beginning. 

“Thank you; physically I am well enough,” answered M 


Bolton, stretching out his pea as far as legs could go. 
course, | worded my message Pre sly, as otherwise anyo 
who happened to see it might have wondered why I wante d ve 


to come here.” 

There was a calm superiority about this remark which mig! 
have surprised Mr. Etheridge a week previously, but which 
only seemed right and natural. 

“You have still, I believe, that fancy in your head abo 
being fond of Rosie ?” 

“It is no fancy.” 

* And Rosie, I imagine, believes she is fond of you ? ” 

“ God bless her!” whispered Mr. Etheridge. 

“ Well, suppose, then, that you marry her.” 





; “7 am afraid———” 

j “That you do not quite grasp my meaning? That is quit 
: possible,” said Mr. Bolton with a sneer. “To begin again. Y 
are fond of Rosie ?” 


“ ond !” 
<W ll .U ‘ Hi 4 P ‘rv | iY ar 9 
ell, are you willing to marry her or not: 
“Willing ! ” 
; “For Heaven’s sake don’t go on repeating my words. Will y 
P marry her ?” 
“ Of course I will, only too gladly.” 
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“When ?” 

“To-morrow if she would have me—only that I am a ruined 
man.” 

“A matter of no consequence, however, 
self ere long. So you engage to lodge, 
person whom you have 
twenty ?”’ 

“ Nearer fifty,” amended the suitor. 

“ For the remainder of her natural life. Really it seems to me 
I am taking a base advantage of you, sir. I must tell you that 
Rosie has no fortune, and, so far as I can jud 
will have any.” 

“ All the better, if I can only make enough for both.” 

“Finely said. Now, that is the sort of thing that would tell 
on the stage—bring down the house, eh? Don’t be offended, | 
daresay you mean it all. There was a time when I[ might have 
meant it myself.” 

“I do mean it. 
your money. 

“ Which is s fortunate, as it happens. I have not got any. You 
see before you,” proceeded Mr. Bolton, speaking, as it seemed, 
with a certain relish, “a ruined man. I have been expecting a 
crash for some time, and now it is at hand. To-morrow I cross 
the silver streak. Where I may go afterwards is uncertain. | | 
can’t take Rosie with me, and I should like to know she had a 
husband to take care of her. I wish to be perfectly frank with 
you. Had matters turned out as I expected I should have ex- 
pected Rosie to make a good match; as it is she must marry 

what _ can get. If, as I hope, things go well with me in the 
many plans—you may be sure I shall not forget 
my daineditents hush: and ; if they do not, why, you must trust to 
your own cleverness.’ 

‘“‘] have a little money by me, and out of it I can spare youa 
couple of hundred. That will see you through 
and after that something may turn up. Now you know the best 
and the worst. Are you still in the same mind? I won’t hold 
you to your bargain if you want to cry off.” 

Right well Mr. Bolton knew the nature of the man he was ad- 
dressing. If anything could have made Rosie dearer to him it 
was the idea of her lonely helplessness. 

‘Cry off!” he repeated indignantly. ‘ Can I, may I, see Rosie 
myself? I have never asked her yet to be my wife. I think she 
will not say ‘No;’ but still——” 

“I do not wish’ to deprive either of you of any of your privi- 
leges,” said Mr. Bolton. “Do the lovemaking yourself, but leave 
the business arrangements tome. Till we are away from here I 
do not wish Rosie to know she can never return to her old home. 
Upon principle, I avoid tears, scenes, and leave-takings. To-night 


you will right your- 
board, and clothe a young 
seen twenty times at most—shall we say 


ge al present, never 
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Your daughter is what I care for and not 
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I shall take her to her aunt, who lives near Southampton ; and 
when you and she have arranged everything, I propose, if you do 
not delay matters too long, running over to give her away. 
There ; you have my programme in a sentence. Now you can go 
to her.” 


Dae ee ‘ : 
ag te ee ee eee eee 


CHAPTER LY. 


‘“‘ ETHERIDGE’S paper has been dishonoured! Etheridge’s bill h 
been returned ! ” 

Sentences of awful omen in the City. Not in a moment is 
the evil wrought. A man’s credit is as a woman’s character. Onc 
let a whisper be breathed to the disparagement of either, and t 
human being does not live who may tell when and where th 
scandal may break out afresh. 


London is greal en ugh — England is large enough, one mig] 
have thought, for a man damaged in this quarter to be able to 
i] + 
ul 


restore his character in that; but practical experience proves tha‘ 
whilst it takes years to build up a reputation, it requires only 


second to destroy the carefully-reared edifice. A second. Poh 
—a breath, and the card castle a man has built in the sweat ot 
his brow, with the labour of his hands, is level with the dust. 


So Edward Etheridge found, at all events. He had climbed 
good way up the ladder, and now the ladder was knocked fron 
under his feet. He had thought the game was in his own hands 
and, behold! the cards had all to be dealt over again, and th 
contest begun de novo—with this difference, that in the mercantil: 
world there was a cross opposite his name, which meant, as th: 
reader chose to take the hint, ‘* Caution!” or “ Danger!” 

Then the acceptance had been taken up—the bill eventuall 
paid; but what did all that signify. For one day the man had 
failed to meet his engagements, and that fact let in a flood 
light upon his position. 

The business in which he had achieved a certain measure of 
success chanced to be one that had its proud, captivating, and 
very many adventurous spirits, and the consequence was that th 
few people who were engaged in it knew more about the affairs o! 
their fellows than is usual. 

At all events, Mr. Etheridge soon discovered that the state of 
his affairs was pretty freely canvassed. Gradually, but surely, he 
found his credit going. Sellers refused his acceptances, and 
refused parting with their goods unless his orders wer 
accompanied with cash. Mr. Olleroyd, who had also suffered some 
annoyance through the transaction, told Mr. Etheridge distinct}: 
he did not eare to have any further dealings with him. | 

“J would not for five times the amount have had the bill 
returned,” he said; “and zt must have been through some bad 
management on your part the mishap occurred.” 
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Further, the folly of a man marrying Sam Bolton’s daughter at 
the very time Mr. Sam Bolton’s creditors were anxiously inquiring 
as to his whereabouts was discussed, with charitable guesses that 
he had been either an accomplice or a dupe. 

The outside world knew nothing of Rosie as Rosie; they only 
knew of her as the only child of Sam Bolton, a swindling bankrupt, 
who had levanted, owing Heaven knows how much money, and 
leaving no appreciable assets behind. His Jersey place was mort- 
gaged to its full value; so was the cottage: so were his shares 
and other securities. Nothing to speak of remained. Though his 
furniture and horses fetched good prices, still all that they realised 
proved but a drop in the ocean of his liabilities. 

There was no making head against it at all; there would have 
been no making head, even if Rosie had been as economical as 
she was extravagant. 

Simple tastes are not always che ap § and, ere long, Edward 
Etheridge found the little lady who had been so fond of bantams 
could make money spin just as fast as anyone of her more so 
ticated sisters. 

It isa talent of her beau sire, and at first Mr. Etheridge did 
not care to check its development in his wife. He dreaded making 
his girl-bride feel the change from the free and royal, if not over- 
honest, expenditure of her pretty home, and she had the idea, 
held by many other. women who are older and who should be 
wiser, that a man “in the City” has but to wish for money in 
order to have it. 

Perplexed and disheartened, her husband toiled on. Day by 
day he fought the unequal battle, unassisted, unencouraged. At 
home he might have been sufficiently happy (for Rosie hi id the 
sweetest and sunniest of tempers, and, if the servants were tire- 
some and the dinners badly cooked, Rosie herself always tochenl 
trim and pretty, and greeted him with smiles) had it not been 
for the haunting conviction that he should not long be able to 
preserve the nest he had provided for his darling intact. 

Rude hands would tear it to pieces, and he was powerless to 
interfere. 

To a strong man this feeling of helplessness to protect those 
he would die to defend is more trying than almost any other 
sorrow which can befall him, and m: idly, desperately, Edward 
Etheridge worked to defer the day he feared he ‘could not 
avert. 

Looking back afterwards at the prolonged struggle, he wondered 
he had held out so long—marvelled how he had borne the daily 
martyrdom, the night- -long agony—the business hours full of 
annoyances, rebuffs, and disappointments—the night watches, 
when he awoke from uneasy sleep to rehearse the troubles of the 
coming day. 

“What will be the end of it?” was the question he at first 
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was wont to put to himself; but it at last came to “ When will it 
end ?” 

He would not take the initiative himself, he would not, even by 
an hour, anticipate the period of his business death ; but he knew 
the finish could not be very far off—already, in imagination, he 


beheld his name in.the Gazette, the auctioneer’s bills in the 
windows of the home he had made for her, the furniture he had 
somehow managed to purchase sold to the highest bidder, Rosie 
in poor lodgings, himself a clerk, if so fortunate as to obtain a 


situation. 

He was waiting for all this to come to pass, when one day, 
when he was trying to reason with an impatient creditor, a 
curious phenomenon occurred. 

All in a moment, even while the end of a sentence hung upon 


— lips, t the ceiling eemed to touch the floor and the floor th 
‘iling ; then everyt hing began to race round and round befor 

hi is eyes—the de sk, the office stool, his visitor, the shelves filled 

with goodly ledgers, all seemed flying one after the other through 


space. The whole delusion « did not last more than a few seconds 
Whilst hiscreditor waited for the words still muttered, the fantas’ 
was over, and he lying prin with a thick darkness shrouding 
all his faculties, on the ground. 

Strangers took hirn’ home—took him back to the young wife 
who had never before even known the meaning of the word 
trouble ; strangers carried him upstairs and laid him on his bed, 
and sent for doctors, and did what they could to soften the fir 
violence of so awful a blow; and then they went away, leaving the 
two in their helpless loneliness together. 


Whilst he lay there during the days and weeks that followed, 
the worst he had been anticipating for so long happened. 
The bills were it up—the furniture was on view—th: 


auctioneer’s people came and went—the various lots were knocked 
down and cleared away; but all these things seemed unimportant 
trifles in Rosie’s eyes. To her there was but one evil—that hei 
husband should die ; one good—that he should live. 

She might not be clever—she might have been foolish—but 
~ was fond ; and if only it pleased God to give him back to her, 
she felt she wisi 1 be content to walk out inte the wide world wit! 

ie her hand clasped by his han d, beggars two together. 
su‘ the strain had been too long continued—the brain- pressur 
too great for the doctors to give hope of recovery. | 

It was the evening of the day after the auction. All the lots 

had been taken away; the servants were gone; the house, with 
the exception of the bed the sick man lay on, a couple of common 
chairs, a small table, and a few most needful kitchen ut pane, 
was perfectly bare of furniture. To the tramping of feet, to th 

noise of voices, to the pulling about of tables and wardrobes, the 


taking down of mirrors and chandeliers, and the rest of the hub- 
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bub which drove Rosie almost distracted, there had succeeded an 
utter silence—a silence as of death ; a pin falling would have been 
heard in the stillness, as the doctor, standing by the bedside, felt 
his patients pulse, and looked long and critically at his face. 

‘If he has any friends,” he said at last, softly, “you ought to 
write to them.” 

That was all; but she understood. 

‘“‘T will post the letter for you,” the doctor added, knowing she 
had no one with her in the house. 

Upon such a subject much could not be said; so Rosie, tears 
blinding her, traced a few lines to her aunt; and then, after a 
minute’s consideration, wrote a little note, which she addressed to 


* WARREN ETHERIDGE, EsqQ., 
“* Kingsmead, 
** Queensfield, —--shire.” 


“1 wish you would let me send in a nurse,” said the doctor, as 
he took the letters from her; but Rosie shook her head. 
‘T would rather be alone,” she answered; and so he left her. 


* * % os oe 


“T think he may pull through now. It was the same doctor 
who spoke—the same doctor, standin; g in the same room a week 
later. 

He was again feeling his patient’s pulse-—again looked critically 
at his face. But this time, instead of speaking to Mrs. Etheridge, 
he was speaking to an elderly gentleman who stood on the 
opposite side of the bed holding Rosie’s hand in his. 

There was a stirring of consciousness in the man who had been 
stricken down so suddenly and so grievously, but as he struggled 
back to life his broken murmurs bore no reference to the dreary 
struggles of his manhood, but to the far-off days when he was a 
boy, roaming over the lands of Kingsmead, which one day, as his 
lesson went, must be his. 

And in truth the City life was over; and the scenes and the 
sounds, and the associations of the brighter past were environing 
him. 

Flowers from the remembered ccnservatories, fruit from the 
hothouses down by the south. wall, wines from the cool, deep cellars, 
game from the well-stocked preserves; these things were now for 
the man who had been, as the doctor wrote, dying, and in want of 
the common necessaries of life. 

And there were things better than food for the body, kindly 
words, warm friendship, the reconciliation of relations foolishly 
estranged, tones that had not sounded in his ears for many a 
weary day. It was through dreamland he came back from the 
valley of the shadow, but a dreamland from which he only passed 
into a happier reality than his manhood had ever known. 
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» able to bear the excitement of busin¢ 
loctor one day to Mr. Warren Etherid 
ucht never 


ge. 


to have gone into it. We must 


him. Would an agency suit him, do yor 


might come and manage my property for me. 


le about, how would that do ? ” 


new man of him,” said the doctor. 


how should you like an arrangement 


man’s hand and kissed it. Whatshe replie 


connected or very clear; but somehoy 
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out that his pretty little nis 
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SIR RALPH OF BEOLEY. 


A LEGEND OF BOSWORTH FIELD 


Sir Raupu of Beoley is haggard and pale 
And fast he spurs s down the Arrow Vale. 

He rides amain o’er the meadow lands, 

To where the rich Minster of Bordesley stan 


Before the Abbot he bends the knee, 
Who much is surprised the knight to see 
To see him so haggard and wan withal, 
And, indeed, to see him there at all. 


For Sir Ralph, as the Abbot is well aware, 
Is little addicted to penance or prayer ; 
And better loves rapine, and riot, and j Jes st, 
Than to humble himself to a priest’s bel 


Yet now right humbly he bends the knee 

And with faltering voice his suit makes he 
* Oh list, Lord Abbot, in mercy hear, 

My heart is heavy with sorrow and fear. 


“JT have gathered my spears, I am bound to ride 


To stand in my place by King Richard’s side 
Though it recks not me if he win or yield, 
For ride shall I never from Bosworth Field. 


‘For thrice last night in my slumbers came 
A grisly dream, that. was ever the same ; 
A slaughtered man I seemed to be, 
And fiends made mirth as they seized on me. 


“Oh, I have done such deeds of sin 

I know they are ready my soul to win. 
Save Holy Church be my shield and stay, 
Body and bone they will bear me away. 
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SIR RALPH OF BEOLEY. 





‘‘T have willed to your Abbey, for evermore, 
Corn-land, and meadow, and golden store ; 
And I crave that to-morrow, from morn till eve, 
Your choir may sing for my soul’s reprieve. 


“That to-morrow, from morn till eve, alway, 
Your bells may ring, and your monks may pray ; 
That the Powers of the Air that are waiting for me 


‘“My son,” said the Abbot, “to fear forbear ; 
Our brotherhood for thy soul shall care.” 
So Sir Ralph with his spears his way has ta’en, 
To stand in his place on Bosworth Plain. 





The Abbot mused, “If this godless knight 

Fall, as he fears, in the coming fight, 

We need not greatly grieve to hear, 

We have lost.an ill neighbour, and gained good gear.” 
With morn the Abbot would hunting be, 

Small thought to the soul of Sir Ralph gave he ; 
Nor bell did he bid to ring that day, 

Save those that swung at his bridle gay ; 

Nor chant, save the stave of a hunting song, 
That he hummed to himself as he rode along ; 
Nor prayer, that day, save a hasty grace, 

Above the fat venison from Feckenham Chase. 


That night, their Abbey walls within, 
The merry monks made wassail and din, 
And lustily sang as they passed the bowl— 


- 


But it was not for Ralph of Beoley’s soul. 
I e 


Revel they held till the night grew late, 

When a horseman rode to the convent gate. 

And the drowsy porter at last was ’ware 

How a knight in the arms of Sir Ralph sat there. 


Faintly he spake, “I am wounded sore, 
Bear me within the convent door.” 

They lifted him down from his steed so tall, 
And they bear him into the guestenhall. 





Small joy was the Abbot’s to hear that the knight 
Had returned with life from the field of the fight ; 
Yet forth he hastened to meet his guest, 

And greeted him kindly as seemed to him best. 
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SIR RALPH OF, BEOLEY. 

“ Welcome to me, Sir Ralph, again! 
Rightly I deemed thy fears were vain, 
For needs our prayers for thee this day 
Must shield thee from harm in the battle fray. 
And how went the fight: did Richmond yield ; 
What tidings bring’st thou from B sosworth Field ? ” 


“ Full many a knight, by this dinted shield, 
Is stark in the furrows of Bosworth Field ; 
His sword in his hand, and his crown on his head, 
Plantagenet lies there—a King of the Dead. 





“The White Rose has fallen, and its leaves so fair, 
Are trampled to earth, or are scattered to air; 
And fast flee the friends of King Richard away, 
For Richmond is after to harry and slay. 


“Hide me, Sir Priest, in Bordesley pile, 
Lest I be ta’en of that traitor vile. 
Shield me from harm this night, [ pray, 
As your prayers have preserved me from harm this day.’ 


The Abbot turned him a little aside 
The smile that rose to his lips to hide 

** As to-day by our prayers we have saved thee from ill, 
Will we hide thee, and heal thee, and care for thee still.” 
The iron glove of the knight he pressed : 

‘Thou art wounded and weary, and faim wouldest rest. 
Our wisest brother shall tend thy bed 
With salve and with posset, Sir Ralph,” he said. : 


But he muttered apart, “ Please the saints we may find 
That his wounds are deep, and of mortal kind ; 

For, an he recover, his hiding here 

May come to Harry of Richmond’s ear. 





*‘ And for one good deed—a shame on the day! 
The Church’s coffers may have to pay. 
Whilst, an he but have the grave to die 
His lands and his gold we may gain thereby. 
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“Our leech, Brother Peter, would searce refuse 
The privilege of a leech to use 

Of assisting nature as need may be— F 
Pll quietly drop him a hint,” thought he. ' 
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r Ralph, with a loud reply— 


He spake not like one at point to die— 
‘¢To me of salve nor of posset tell: 
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My wounds a 


‘eadv feel wondrous well. 


Ere even of chamber or bed I think 
A horn with your merry monks I'd drink.” 


He sat to the 


He pledged the 
And such draug 


oard in his clinking mail, 


monks in their wine and ale; 


rhts ’twixt the bars of his helmet went 


As filled them with envy and wonderment. 


sut they not 
His eyes glea 
Nor saw wher 
How the win 
And seemed 1 
As from iron‘ 


Nor saw how 
When they p 
Whilst he ch 
Of a brother! 


Since bold di 
The Abbey ot 
Had there ne 
Such a shocki 


To see it the 
a To his lodgin 

But long it w 

Allured from | 


The Prior wo 


not how like fierce red stars 
d forth through those helmet bars ; 


his lips the beaker kissed 


; it laved them bubbled and hissed, 


m their touch to seethe and smoke 


ide hot for the anvil stroke ; 


ights burned blue and dim 


edged him deeply, or chorussed with 


carols unmeet for the ears 
dof holy freres. 


}eaumont, in Stephen’s days, 


ordesley first let raise 
‘ been in its walls, I wis, 
r and scandalous revel as this. 
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bot was nigh distraught. 


.” said he, “let Sir Ralph be brought.” 
ere the guest could be 


3 JON ial company. 


id see the knight unarm, 


But he fled from the chamber in haste and alarm. 


“TGs surely a { 


“Of his harness 


He affirmeth 


And he dancet 


end!” And the Abbot replied 
That Sir Ralph 


was never deemed aught beside. 


he will not be eased a whit— 


sleepeth the better in it! 


h his raiment of iron within 


Till the cloisters clang to the shameless din. 
Perchance I have erred, yet meseemed that my nose 


Found an odour of sulphur exhale from his clothes.” 
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“ Pish, pish!” quoth the Abbot, “ thy prating cease. 
Lock the door of the chamber, and leave him in peace. 
If he will, in his armour his sleep let him take 
Please the Saints, it may smother him ere he awake 





¢ «6 


The short night sped, and the morning’s gleam 
Flashed o’er the Vale, and the Arrow stream ; 
= And the Prior of Bordesley went with his key 
oy To set his troublesome inmate free. 
ae 
hy 


3 Vainly he sought the chamber round— 
bee No Knight of Beoley was to be found— 

| No guest was in cloister or guestenhall, 

And steed was there none in the Abbey stall! 

Since stout de Beaumont, that valiant peer, 

eB Be The Abbey of Bordesley first let rear, 

Re T Never a night in its walls was seen 

; Of marvels so strange as that night had been. 
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But all that night, where over the slain 

The wan moon glimmered on Bosworth Plain, 
All that night long, in the moonlight dim, 
Sir Ralph of Beoley lay stark and grim ! 
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SCARLETT POTTER. 
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for the success of the Magazine on the greatly increased circul 
tion which they feel confident will result from the change 
price. 

As many persons will doubtless require the back numbei 
containing the commencement of the stories now running, vi 
“A Real Queen,” and ‘ Silvermead,” the price of these will also 
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for the production of a New Novel of intense interest, the 
particulars of which will be duly announced. 
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BIRKBECK BANK,— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usua) 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on tix 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Th: 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and othe) 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchas 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROF'Y, Manager 

31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annua) 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


}{OW_TO PURCHASE A PLOT 0! 
“~~ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTII 
with immediate Possession, either for Building 0: 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROP'T, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 








10, Adam-street,W.C. ° 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA CR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 

GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCJA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 
Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. M 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly 

Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 

Chocoiate, and may be taken when richer “hocolate is prohibited. 


digestible Beverage 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. td., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 











|HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


For BAD LEGS, 





WOUNDS and SORES. 





AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
BAD BREASTS, OLL 
If effectually rubbed 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BR NCHITIS, 


COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. 


Wonderfully 


efficacious for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 


Saal 





“FOR THEH BLOOD IS THH LIFE." Is warranted to cleanse the blood fr 
CLARKE'S— 


WORLD FAMED 








a ~ i met bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases 0 
B 10 f} f) Mi XT RE. six times the quantity, lls. each, of a 
fr ' Lo Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


all impurities from whatever caus 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousancs 


of Testimonials from all parts. It 





THE (LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 





































































TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 


Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS, W.C. 
Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine 


now issued at their Offices, as above. 
the literary matter is of a high class. 
Authors, 


names of numerous well-know 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


The Work is printed in @ superior manner, 
The following list of Contributors embraces 
Novelists, 


Travellers, Social Essayists, 


List of Authors who have contributed to Trae, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and P 
will appear in forthcoming Numbers. 


*FRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizziz ALLDRIDGE. 

*J, ASHBY-DSTERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Booru (“ Kira”). 

Lorp BraBoOuURKNE. 

‘EpwarD BRADBURY. 

Bernarp Henry BECKER. 

Bret Harte. 

Caprarn Cyprian Bripes, R.A. 

OscarR BRrownineG. 

EF, C. BuRNAND. 

*James Burnzy. 

*Miss Harriet Custpe-PeMBER’ 

*EK, CLARKE. 

*H, SAviLE CLARKE. 

Caprain Artuur COLLIns. 

Durron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 

*Surcaeon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 

*ErngeL Coxon. 

Mrs. CupDLIpP. 

*Miss Curtis. _ 

*Rey. Li. 5. Drxon. 

*WituimoTrr Dixon. 

SARAH DouDNEY. 

*Mrs. M. Dovaunas. 

*CATUERINE Drew. 

Ir. H. 8. Escort. 

Avex. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A. 

VrioueT Iane. 

*W. W. FENN. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILurEr. 

*Prrcy FirzGERALD. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

*R. E. FRANCILLON. 

W.5S. GiBert. 

Joun B. Govan. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

Lapy VioLtet GREVILLE. 

Masor Artuur Grirrirus. 

PascrAL GROUSSET. 

Rev. H. R. Hawes. 

JULIAN HawruornNe. 

*CHARLES HERVEY. 

Rey. Canon Hots. 

Joun Houuina@sueaD. 

RicnaArRD JEFFERIES (AuTHOR 01 Tue 
KEEPER AT Home”). 

*R. Mounrenry Jepusen. 

*Harrierre Kaye. 

Lirut.-Cotonet W. W. Kyo ty 


? 
) 
> 
) 


GAME- 


Miss May Latron (Avruor or “ Hocan, M.P.”). 


Hon. GeraLp LASCELLEs. 

Joun Laruam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Leiait. 

W. 5S. Litty. 

Lapy Linpsay (or Batcanrss). 

Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 

JAMES M‘CrRA, 

Mary Mark-Lemon. 

Turormire MArziAzs. 

JezAN MiIpDLEMASS. 

*ALAN Murr. 

D. Curistizs Murray. 

Mins. NEWMAN. 

[anrieTt PALMER. 
J. i. Panton. 
*Miss Exveanor C, Price (Aurucr of: 
Frencu Herress In Her Own Cuareat 

*CHARLES QUENTIN. 

Sin E. J. Reep, K.C.B., M.P., F.RS. 

5S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippenn. 

*ReENNELL Ropp. 

*I1. Scutirz-Wison. 

RANK Lyes ScuDAMORE 

* RANK SEAFIELD, 

J. W. Sugrer, C.S.S. 

GreorGE KR, Sts. 

*G. DARNETT Siro, 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STEEL. 

*BDertrua Tuomas, 

H. D. Trait. 

*CODFREY ‘TURNER. 

Henri Van Lawn. 

Sir Jutivs Voge, K.C.M.G. 

*Ernest WARREN. 

Srr Epwarp Warkix, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrigurt. 

*]H1eLEN ZIMMERN, 

Avutuor or “ Reapy-Monry Mortipoy.” 

Avutuor or “ Rornery SeEtrert, Q.C.” 

*AuTnor or “ CuinpREeN’s CulILDREN” 
“ Harotp Saxon.” 

*AuTuor or “GrorGeE GEITH” AND 
Mystery In PALACE GARDENS.” 

*Aurnuor or ‘ Proup Maisie” ANnp 
VIoLiIn PLayeEr.” 

*Auruor or “ My Moruer’s Diamonps.” 

*AutTuor or “ THe PALETTE AND THE PEN.” 

* Auruor or “Sipe-Liants or ENGLIisH Soci: 

*AuTuor or “ Pry.uis.” 












See 












TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLIS! 


RS. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS, is now ready, in small 4to., cloth extra, price &s. 


* Mr. Swinburne is losing much of his early efflorescence, and is giving us more of the poetic fruit. In his 
recent volumes there was a notable Cevelo; ment in this respect, and it is continued in the present wok. ]) 
nore of its predecessors has there keen manifested a deeper sense of the responsibi-ity of the poet’s < fice. 
Although cast in a mould usually astocie ted with tle lighter fooms «f French verse, it deals with scme of th 
vital questions affecting humanity with sugg:stiveness and solemnity. Occasionaily we find a pathos and a 
dignity which are almost without parallel in the suthor’s previous works. This volume will be read wit} 
unmixed pleasure by the ni merc us admirers of Mr. Swinkuine. There is not a line here that might not have 
been penned by the n ost scrupulous of writers. Mr. Swinburne’s genius is ripening and expanding, and su 
volumes a8 this will do much worthily to keep alive the spirit of English sorg.”— Times, June 6th. 


LEITH DERWENT’S NEW NOVEL, 

CIRCE’S LOVERS, is now ready, in 8 vols., crown 8vo., at every Library. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, 

HEART AND SCIENCE, is now ready, in 8 vols., crown 8vo.. at every Library. 
































OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 
WANDA, is now ready, in 8 vols., crown 8vo., at every Library. 
4 A beautiful story, with a good, noble woman for tts beroine.”— St. James's Gazette. 
MAKK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK, 
LIFE ON TITHE MISSISSIPPI, with over £00 New and Original Illustrations, uniforn 


with the I}lustrated kdtion of the * 41: mp Abioad.” is row 1e: dy. QQaewn tve. cloth extra. 7s, 6d. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, is now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo., at every Libraiy 


**In ‘ Mr. f carborough’s Family ’ there is »bundance of ‘ go,’ there are many striking scenes, and there is o1 
character at least which is original almost to inecredibility. ‘Lhere are light sketches of tocial life, one or two of 
them nearly in the author's Lest manner, end many cha) ters which are extiemely entertaining. ‘Lhe story is so 
— and so extremely readable, that we iay it down with a pleasure largely leavened with 1egret.”— Saturd«: 

eriew. 








DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 
HEARTS, is now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo., at every Library. 





ALPHONSE DAUDEL’S NEW NOVEL, 
PORT SALVATION; or, THE EVANGELIST, translated by G. H. MELTZER, is now 
ready, iv 2 vols., post $vo., 12s., at every Library. 
**A novel that might profitably be put into the hancs of a great many people who think novel-reuding a 
waste of time ; a bock full of teaching to those who are really in earnest about religicn.’’—AScotsman, 





NEW VOLUMES of the ‘‘ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” In the press, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

DUST. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

KEPT IN THE DARK. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

VAL STRANGE. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, commonly called the 
Young Pretender, By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD. With a Steel Plate Portrait, New and Cheajer 
Edition, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A MODEL FATHER. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
OUR LADY OF TEARS. By LkitH DERWENT. 








LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir Davip Brewstrer. A New Edition, wih 
numereus Illustrations and Chapters on the Being and Facultics of Man, and additional Phenomena or 
Natural Magic, by J. A.SMITH. Post 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri VAN Lavy. New and Cheape 


Edition, Complete in 3 vols., demy 8vo., cloth boards, 22=. 6d. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CARLYLE and RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. Edited by CHARLES ELIor NORTON. ‘hird bdition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cioth extra 
with Portraits, 24s, And at every Library. 











NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Ricuarp Jerrertss. Crown 8yo., cloth extra, 6s. 
**In bis new book Mr. Jeff: ries breaks new ground, and he is usually very entertaining indeed. His book is 
good in itself, and a book for every body to read and enjoy.’ — Atheneum. 











ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Karuerine 8. Macquoip. With 68 Illustrations by THomas 


R. MacCQuolD. Square 8vo., cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 





ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. | sy ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Wustrati ns 


by C, A. Vanderboof, Alfrcd Rimmer, and others. Square 8vo., cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 





—~ 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PiccapiLty, W. 
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, -MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ 


JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES & C. 





Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &e. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &e. 

CHICK EN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES -—Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 





KX YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 


TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A® 
' UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


1h LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 





| PRESERVED PROVISIONS FoR YACHTS | 
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RELISH FOR ae 
KINDS OF SOUPS, MEAT 
<i FISH, ENTREES, &c: 3 
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TIME ADVERTISER. ay. 


OSLER’S CHINA, oer 
Broad St, Birmingham, GLASS SERVICES, 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDGWOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD. STREET, W. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


OD Bila es eee). .AININ U ALI Y 
PRICE TWELVE SHILLINGS. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


TITLED, LANDED, 
AND OFFICIAL CLASSES 


(Formerly called The Upper Ten Thousand) 


CONTAINING ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND NAMES. 


























This work includes, in one general alphabetical list, all who have any definite 
position, whether arising from hereditary rank, or from any recognised Title or 
Order conferred upon them by the Sovereign; Peers and all their children; 
Baronets, Members of Parliament, and of the higher grades of the Military, 
Naval and Colonial Services; all Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons (but only of 
England) ; all the Deputy-Lieutenants and County Magistrates of England and 
Wales, Queen’s Counsel, Serjeants-at-Law, Royal Academicians, Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of Learned Societies, County Court Judges, the great Landowners 
of the United Kingdom, and the Owners of Principal Seats in the English 
Counties. 

The circulation of the work is principally among the classes whose names are 
recorded in its pages, and has been steadily increasing each year since it has been in 
the hands of the present proprietors. 





KELLY & CO., POST OFFICE DIRECTORY OFFICES, 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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JULY, 1883: 


CONTENTS. 


THE BuRMESE. By F. T. P. 
N. By R. E. Francillon . ° 


UCATION.—ITS AND LIMITS: 


Bv Robert Scot 


LA FemMME A Paris. By CC. Rh. . ; 
SILVERMEAD. By Jean Middlemass . , ‘ 
A NiGcut’s TERROR IN E CONNEMARA 
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On the 20th JUNE, at all Booksellers, and Railway Stalls, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 


— se 


FOR JULY. 





CONTENTS. 
MONTENEGRO AND ITS PEOPLE. By Epsonp 


Mery Oasis.” Illustrated by Joun Crartron. 
AUDREY FERRIS. (Continued.) 
CATCHING A CRAB. A Complete Story. By Joun Bari 
AN EARNEST POET. 
A ROMANTIC BETROTHAL. A Sketc! 
STANZAS. By Tuomas Cautrierp Irwin. 
THE WATERS OF MARAH. By Joun Hirt, Author of 
A CLOWN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By Har Lovrm 
THE NORTH FARM: NOW. By Mrs. J. E. Panton. 
UNDER A BAN. By Mrs. Loner, Author of ** Lady Oittol 


-PRICH ‘SIXPHNCE 








On JULY. ond will ba nade PRICE ‘ONE SHILLING, 


TINSLEYS’ ILLUSTRATED 
SUMMER NUMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
MRS. CAPEL’S COUSIN. By Annre Tnomas (Mrs. Pende 
* Allerton Towers,” &e. 
NOTHING. By Rira, Author of “ Faustine,” &c. 
ELFINVILLE. By Jessie Save Luoyp, Author of “ 
RUNNING DARK. By Annasen Gray, Author of “’Twixt Shade and Shine,” &e. 
UNDER THE CHERRY TREES. By Jean Mivpiemass, Author of “ Patty’s 
Partner,” &e. 
THE HAUNTED BRIDGE. By Artis O’Brien, Author of “ From Dark ' 
LOVE’S VIGIL. By E. C. Crayron (Mrs. Ne dham), Author of “A Girl's ] 


Destiny,” &e. 


TINSLEYS’ SUMMER NUMBER will contain 8 iaean of Illustrations. 





o Dawn,” &e. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE Sle _ STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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FOUNDED MORE THAN 76 YEARS AGO, 


HAS NOW 


INVESTED FUNDS AMOUNTING TO £2,299,086. 


IT HAS 


+ 
_— — 


\ID IN CLAIMS NEARLY 





SEVEN MILLION POUNDS STERLING, 


AND HAS DE 


ARED BONUSES EXCEEDING 


£9 600 000. 




















50, REGENT Sr. W... & a 1d, CORNHILL, E.C,, 
LONDON. 


BCS ANAS OS AS As SS 


NOVELLO, 


SD a 


R & CO., Printers, €9 & 70, Dean Street, Scho, London. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


52 Regent Street, W., & 14, Corn hull, E.C 





se ) ‘FOUNDED 1806. a 








Extract from Report of the Directors for the year 1882, 


‘‘ Proposals were received for Assurances amounting to £667,670. 
Of these the Directors declined £75,100 and siconial ” £592,570, the 
largest amount of new business ever done by the office in one year, 
The new premiums amounted to £19,211. 

The Claims were £162,836 13s. 9d., being £3,790 less than those 
for 1881. 











The Annual Income from all sources increas rom £290,077 to 
£300,973. 
The Invested Funds amounted to £2,299,086, as compared with 


£2,207 ,986 in 1881. 
With the close of the year 1882 was completed another quin- 


quennial or bonus period ; within which great progress has been made, 
as will be seen in the following figures :— 
Period of Amount of Amount of 
Five Years, New Premiums, New Assurances. 
1863 to 1867 ............ £58,913 ............. £1,742,905 
Pep is |S > EER TOR Vek vuatece 4 1,763,498 
 . CaPESS | > 5 ae e aee ED. wakcsendas 2,023,788 
RPE ROR. co vdewctces WEE. Wasdocene ous 2,683,111 


The quinquennial valuation shows a surplus of £499,031 17s. 8d. 
Under the deed of constitution, one-half must be reserved and will 
accumulate at interest until the next division of profits in 1888. The 
other half, £249,515 18s. 10d., will be divided between the shareholders 
and policyholders, in the proportion required by the deed, the share- 
holders receiving £8,145 only, the policyholders £241,370 18s. 10d., 
the reversionary value of which sum will be added to their policies. 

The position of the office, then, stands thus: After making full 
provision for every policy liability, upon a stringent net premium 
valuation, and after the distribution of a bonus of ” £941 370 18s. 10d. 
to the policyholders, and £8,145 to the shareholders, the Provident 
commences another quinquennial period, dating from January 1, 1883, 
with a surplus of £249,515 18s. 10d., in itself an element of great 
strength, and a source of profit for the next bonus distribution to be 
made five years hence. Under these conditions, the Directors con- 
fidently look forward to a career of unabated success and of continued 
progress.” . 





A copy of the Report of the Directors and the Chairman’s Address 
at the last General Meeting will be forwarded on application to 


CHAS. STEVENS, Secretary. 


OR a A ARR REE TORE 
































TIME ADVERTISER. 


Aveust, 1882 





Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of Time should reach the Adve 
tisement Office, 51, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


BO 9O9O 0990000008909 00960866004 


Although reduced in price, the literary matter and tl 


Lit 


ceneral arrangements remain the same, the proprietors depending 


for the success of the Magazine on the greatly increased circula 


tion which they feel confident will result from the chang 


e€ 10 


price. 


As many persons will doubtless require the back numbers 
containing the commencement of the stories now running, viz., 
“A Real Queen,” and “ Silvermead,” the price of these will also 


be reduced to Sixpence. 


Arrangements have been concluded with Mr. W1LkIe CoLiixs 
for the production of a New Novel of intense interest, the 


particulars of which will be duly announced. 


Pondon : 


BELLY & CO., 


ol, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C., 


And of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstal/s in Town and Country. 











TIME ADVERTISER. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K,— 


OF Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
y) per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

31st March, 1880. 


THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES 


Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 


Price 7s. 6d. each, 
Are now ready. 
Also VOL. 7, containing the Monthly Parts 


from APRIL, 1882, to DECEMBER, 1882, 
price 10s. 6d. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


And VOL. 8, JaANuaRy, 1883, to JUNE, 1883, How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
~~ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
+ + 5 with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
KELI y & x2 Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
- — BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


price 7s. 6d. 





CASES FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED. 





51, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


aes SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
we < ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prehibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 
THIS FAMOUS 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a C:rtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Creat PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


—— 











10, Adam-street ,W.C. 























“FOR THH BLOOD IS THE LIFB."1Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


CLARKES: 


all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 


: its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts, In 


F ‘. bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases of 
B | 0} 0} f) Mi XT Ht R [ six times the quantity, lls. each, ol all 
: “ Chemists. 








Sent to any Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 





Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
Messrs. KELLY & Co. ha y purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine 
w issued at their Offices, as ve. The Work is printed in a superior manner, 
literary matter is of a high class. (he following list of Contributors embraces 
names of “numerous well-known Authors, N velists, Travellers, Social Essayists, 
Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 
List of Authors who have contri to Timk, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and I 
, pear in fort ming Numbers. 
RANK ABELL. Hon. GeraLp LASCELLEs. 
*\irss Lizzize ALLDRIDGE. Joun Laruam, F.S.A, 
*J Asipy-STERRY. *Henry 8S. Leia. 
*Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Rrra”), W. 8. Liury. 
orp BRABOURNE. Lapy Linpsay (or BALcARRgEs). 
WARD BRADBURY. Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 
canD Henry Brecker. James M‘Crea. 
Breer HARTER. Vary Marx-Lemon. 
Caprarn CypriAN Brings, R.A. [HEOPHILE MAnrzIALs, 
Oscar BRowNIN@. iN MippLEMAss, 
RNAND. *ALAN Murr. 
.mEs BURNLEY. D. Curistig Murray. 
*Miss Harrier Cur~tpE-PEMBER1 Ins. NEWMAN, 
*}o. CLARKE. Harrier PALMER. 
*H, Saving CLARKE. KX. PAnToy. 
Caprain ARTHUR COLLINS, Miss Exveanor C. Price (Avutruor 
Durron Cook. RENCH Huerress In Her Own CuAreat 
W. L. COURTNEY. [ARLES QUENTIN, 
akon-Gen. H, L. Cownn, Sin E. J. Resp, K.C.B., M.P., FBS. 
Coxon, S. W. REeEvEs. 
‘Irs. Cupuip. ‘Mrs. J. H. Rippenn, 
s CURTIS. RENNELL Ropp. 
vy. EK. S. Drxon, H. Scutrz-W ison. 
*Wittmorr Dixon, l’'RANK Lyes SCUDAMORE 
Saran Doupney. * RANK SEAFIELD. 
Lrs. M. Doua.as. J. W. Suprer, C.S.S, 
*CATHERINE Drew. GrorGE R. Sims. 
[. H. S. Escorr. *G. Barnett SMITH. 
Autex. Cuas. Ewaxp, F.S.A. J. STANLEY. 
Vioter FANE. J. W. STeg.. 
“WW. Fenn. *Berrua THomas. 
Mrs. Fenwick Miner, H. D. Train. 
*Preroy FrrzGERALD. *GopFREY ‘TURNER, 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Henri Van Laun. 
*h. EK. FRANCILLON, Sir Jutius Voa@rr, K.C.M.G. 
W.S. ¢ TILBERT. *ERNEST WARREN. 
Joun B. Govan. Sir Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 
*Maria J. GREER. Oscar WILDE. 
Lapy Vioter GRrEVILLE. Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
Mayor Artuur GRIFFITHS. *Dr. C. R. A. Wrieur. 
Pascual GROUSSET. *HELEN ZIMMERN, 
heV. H, R. Hawes. AvutTuor or “ Reapy-Mongy Mortipoy.” 
; JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Avuruor or ‘‘ Rormsery SEirert, Q.C.” 
f *CoarLtes Hervey. *AuTuor or “CHILpREN’s CHILDREN” 
Rey. Canon Hous. ““ Haroup Saxon,” 
. J OLIN HOLLINGSHEAD. *Autuor OF “GgorGE GerITH” AND 
e Ricuarp JEFFERIES (Autnor or “Tue GaAmE- Mystery in PALtace GARDENS.” 
Fa KEEPER AT HomE”). *AuTHor or “Proup Maisie” anp “7 
*R. Mounrenry Jepuson. VIoLIN PLAYER.” 
*Harrrerre Kaye. *AuTuor or “ My Moruer’s Diamonps.” 
Lizut.-Cotone, W. W. Knottys. *Autuor or “* THe PALETTE AND THE Pen.” 


Miss May Lauron (Autor or “ Hocan M.P.”). | * Aurnor or “Sipe-Lieurs or Enauisn Sociery. 
*Autuor or “ Puy iis.” 
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Post 8vo., 


cloth limp, 2 


. 6d. per volume, 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


XAVIER 

Translated by HENRY “ATTWELL. 

Latter-day Lyrics. Edited by W. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS, 


Quips and Quiddities. 
DaVENPORT ADAMS, 


The Agony Column of ‘*The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with Introduction, by 
ALICE CLAY. 

Balzac’s 
Author, 


A Journey Round my Room. By 
DE MAISTRRE. 


Selected by W. 


‘*‘Comédie Humaine” and its 
Witn Translations by H. H. WALKER. 
Melancholy Anatomised. A Popular Abridg- 
ment of Burton’s * Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. 

SAVAKIN. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 


Literary Frivolities, 
and Frolics. By W. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. 
Selected and Edited by W. ‘I. DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S&S. GiLBerRT. First 
Series. Containing :—The Wicked World—Pyg- 
malion and Galatea —Charity— The Princess——-The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. 8S. GILBERT. Second 
Series. Containing :—Broken Hearts— Engaged — 
Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of 


By BRILLAT- 


Fancies, 
T. DOBSON, 


Follies, 


Penzance. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
Py O. WENDELL HOLMES. Illustrated by J. 


GURDON THOMSON. 


Animals and their 
ARTHUR HELPS. 


Masters. By Su 


. 





Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Curiosities of Criticism. By Hrevxry J. 
JENNINGS, 


Pencil and Palette. By RoBERT 
Clerical Anecdotes. ny JACOB 


Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and Curiosi- 
ties «ef the Law and gs of Law. By JACOB 
LARWOOD., 


Theatrical Anecdotes 
Carols of Cockayne, 


KEMPT. 


LARWOOD, 


By JACOB LARWOOD. 


HENRY S. LEIGH 


eux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry 8. LEIGH. 
The True History of Joshua Davidson. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Witch Stories. By E. LyNN LINTON. 


Pastimes and Players. by Rospert Mac- 


GREGOR. 
The New Republic. By W. H. Matto 
The New Paul and Vi 


MALLOCK. 


rginia. By Wea. 


Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. CHoOLMo: 
LEY-PENNELL, 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By H.A. 
PAGE. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL, 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hran ROowLey. 

ifore Puniana. Bythe Hon. HuGH ROWLEY. 


The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don 
FeLIX DK SALAMANCA, 


By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 


Old St ories Re-told. By WALTER THORS- 
BUR 
caves , from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. 
By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


pe r volume, 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 


Wanderings in Patagonia; 
the Ostrich Hunters, By 
illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and Adventure 
in Asia, Africa, and America. By FREDERICK 
BOYLE. 

Savage Life. By FREDERICK BOYLE, 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. By 
GEORGE DANIEL, With Illustrations by KOBERT 
CRUIKSHANK. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
FITZGERALD. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. By 
THOMAS FROST, 

The Lives of the Conjurors. 
FROST. 

The Old Showmen and the Old London 
Fairs. By THOMAS FROsT. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the Strange 
Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREEN WOOD. 

The Wilds of London: By JAMES GREEN- 
WOOD. 


or, Life among 
JULIUS BEERBOHM. 


By Percy 


By THOMAS 





Tunis: The Land and the People. By 
CHEVALIER DE HESSE-WARTEGG, 22 Lllustra- 
ti ms 


The Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
By One of the Fraternity. Edited by CHAKLES 
HINDLEY, 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings; including 
the Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences connected 
with ‘avers, Houses, Clubs, &c. By 
CHARLES HINDLEY. With Illustrations. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Adventures 
of Artemus Ward. By E, P. Hinasron, With 
Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
LARWOOD. With Lliustrations. 
London Characters. By Henry MAYHEW. 

Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: Me- 
moirs of the Sanson Family (1688 to 184/). 
Edit-d by HENRY SANSON, 

Summer Cruising in the South Seas. By 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. Illustrated by 
Charies Mackay. 
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Coffee 


By JACOB 





CHATTO & 


WINDUS, 


PICCADILLY, W. 
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i __—BEEF TEA.VEALG 
sS=— -MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ 


JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. | 











Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &e. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICK EN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth, 

LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 





TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 
CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
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$5<| PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS| 


' 
\ YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS 


Smeag GS | ’ 
(SQ) 1. LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, 








| YALA LONDON, W. 
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N EXCELLENT ff 
RELISH FOR ALL NC 
KINDS OF SOUPS, MEATS, 
FISH ENTREES, &c: 
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OSLER'S CHINA, g. © 
von GUAES SEBNIEES 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDG WOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BRYANT & MAY 
MATCHE 
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PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 








a Oe Mie _ 


GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 3° 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revised according to the present Prices of Materials and Labour together with many NE W, 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS 
THE UNREPEALED SECTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 


With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Solicitor. 


KELLY & 00.,51,GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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Interesting and Amusing Literature. 
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| 


Monthly Miscellany 


AUGUST, 1883: 


A REAL QUEEN. By R. E. Francillon ' : 
A NAUTICAL PROBLEM. By a Shipowner . : : 
MARRIAGE IN ABYSSINIA. y A. T. Sibbald : . : 


| ' 


SILVERMEAD. >V Jean Middlemass . : , ; , 
PRIVATE BENSON’S LEGA By J. Randal : , : 
I'wo CRIMINALS. sy Dut 1 Cook . : ; . - 


\IAJOR WAGSTAFFS WIG ; ! ; ‘ ‘ 


DISAPPOINTED MEN. By H.S.58.. . . . . , i 
THE PROPOSED CHANNEL ‘TUNNEL. By E. J. Moeran 

PASSING SuMMER. ( Wat/ 1¢ Illustration). By Fr. . P. _< 
THe Torn Rep LINE (co: led). By Major Ashe ; _ 2 


[HE Two GRENADIERS. By R. H. M. E. . / 


The first Six Volumes of T1mR, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. Gd. ea 
are now ready; also Vol.7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1882 


December, 1882, price 10s. 6d.; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1883, price 7s 


Cases for binding can be obtained, 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[All rights reserved.] 





PRINTED BY KELLY & ©O., GATE STREET, W.C.; & MIDDLE MILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
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Now Ready, price Sixpence. Illustrated. 


linsleys Magazine 


FOR AUGUST. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 





CONTENTS. 
Instalments of THREE SERIAL STORIES. 


EXPLORERS I HAVE MET. Personal R 


1,€C 
MacGahan, Mr. Edmond O’Donovan, Herr John M 
John F. Keane, &. By Jonny Aveustus O’Suxa. 


FLORIAN’S FORTUNE. 

AT A BIG REHEARSAL. 
THAT COCK OSTRICH: A Transvaal Reminiscence, B: 
A CONJUROR’S TRICK. By J. Firzarrary Mottoy, A 


Stairs,” &e. 


] > + axtr 
A complete story 


&e., &e., we. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
TINSLEYS’ 


SUMMER NUMBER 


FOR 1883. 


CONTENTS. 
MRS. CAPEL’S COUSIN. By Annte Tuomas (Mrs. P 


“ Allerton Towers,” &c. (with an illustration). 


ELFINVILLE. By/Jessrz Satz Luoyn, Author of “ We Cost 
&e. (with an illustration). 

NOTHING. By Riva, Author of “ Faustine,” “After L ng Grief 
illustration). 


RUNNING DARK. By Annaneu Gray, Author of “’Twixt § 


(with two illustrations). 


THE HAUNTED BRIDGE. By Ariz O’Brien, Author of “ From Dark to Dawn,” & 


(with an iliustration). 


UNDER THE CHERRY TREES. By Jean Mippuemass. Author of “Dand 


“‘ Patty’s Partner,” &c. (wth an illustration). 


LOVE’S VIGIL. 


3y E. C. Crayton (Mrs. Needham), Author of “ A Girl’s Destiny,” &e 
(with an illustration). 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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1 ontisoments and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of Time should reach the Adver- 
220m eNL Offi eG, 51, Great Vu2 nW ocr 3 L ins Inn Fé lds, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 














*TIME*< 


PRICH SIXPENCE. 


POOSCHEH OE 





SRRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN CONCLUDED WITH 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS, 


FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


A NEW NOVEL 


OF INTENSE INTEREST, 


THE TITLE OF WHICH WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 


| e Pondon : 
BELLY & CO., 


91, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C., 








And of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstal/s in Town and Country. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
THE HYTHE BOOT B IRK BECK BAN K.- 
Southampton ] s, Chancery Lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usna) 
practice of other Bankers, and Int« t allowed o1 


(By Royal Letters Patent) minimum monthly balances 





£25. No commission charged for keeping Account 
The Bank also receives moné oO} lanosit at 7 
cd ow en ee he ‘ ? ank i l ) Ve} Iv at i] 
Is admirably adapted for the Farm, Sports- J per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 
sia : : ; The Bank undertakes for its Custon 
man, or Tourist ; also Hunting and Newmarket | charge. the custody of Deeds. Writings. ar 
. ’ : ¥ te Securities and Valuables; the c ction of Bi 
Boots. opurs Ol every ae we Lasts, Exchange. Dividends, and Cou} ns ind 1? . rchass 


1: and sale of Stocks and Shares. 
pl ine ip! les (first-class on ly). atten al Cedi teal Checutir Wabes tenn 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENS PT, Manags 
J. EVANS sea fa 
: j 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
~ FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with in 


t 


‘I speak as a sportsman, as well as a soldier, Me kg : ; 

| ; | ay tl at the best de dd | t for in mediate Possession ar nent to pa Apply at the 
W 1en _ Say la n eS aev ise se 001 ro Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING & IETY. 
fantry is that called the ‘ Hythe Boot,’ invented 
a ee ; Aa officer instructors of musketry. } OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 

AS ¢£ re toe ) SOE : { y Ss Ss . — r>¥t+tT —— 

t ha a hinge in the outer so ind two strap LAND FOR FIVE ILLINGS PER MONTH. 

worn after the manner of sandals. With | with immediate P 


&ec., on Anatomical 





69, Great Queen St., Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, W.C. 





+} r Fryy R 


slight modification it could also be adapted ror Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
cavalry, as there are occasions, when the latter | BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
must dismount and fight on foot,.”—‘t THIN A Pamphlet, with full particulars, appuce 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


> ray 0? FY ' QQ 
ED LINE,” Time, August, 1883. 1 ——- 
REI ° i Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 








SCHWEITZER & Co. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTUR 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. M 





instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and } table without Milk 
The Faculty pronounce it “The ae nutritious, perfectly gestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam-street,W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prehibited. 








Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., & 
AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLL 


| HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT WOUNDS and SORES, If effectually rubbed 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 


me 


“FOR THH BLOOD ts THH LIFE." Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


: : all impurities from whatever cause 
€ LARKE S arising. For Scrofula, Seurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 

Thousands 


its effects are marvellous. 
WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. ht 


f 0D MIXTURE bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases ‘ 
BLO URL 


six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Sent to any Address for 30 or 1382 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 
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Work is printed in a superior manner, 
following list of Contributors embraces 
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Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FIL a ae iE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDG WOOD, & COPELAN D SERVICES 
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PAGE WOODGOCK’S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, l4d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 0», 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected and Revi-ed according to the present Prices of Materials and Labour together with many NE‘ 
USEFUL, and IMPORTANT MEMORANDA; and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and Inventions 
suited to the Builder, Contractor, and bugineer, and all Trades connected therewith ; the whole of 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACTS 
THE UNREPEALED SECTIONS OF 8TH VICT., C. 84, AND LIST OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 


With Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts by W. KELLY, 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


Solicitor. 


KELLY & CO.,51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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( >; <é ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COGOA, WI — SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


"4 Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatal vithout Mi 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Bever 
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’ Fourth Edition, in One Vol., demy 8vo, price 12 
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AMERICA REVISITED: Including a Sojourn among the Mormons 
Salt Lake City. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Illustrated with 4 i 
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In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known 


palatable dishes which may be produced from BR( W N & P OL SON’S CORN FLOUR ' 
It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment, for ordinary domestic purpost 

one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flav Ly b 

for the table within fifteen minutes; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it be les in the 
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HOLLOWAYS PILLS. 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
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